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PERCHERON 


The name “ Percheron” is now given to the 
best bred horses of the province of Perche, in 
France, where, as also in Normandy and Flan- 
ders, a class of heavy, powerful draught horses 
has been bred for years with great care, The 
origin of the breed is veiled in the obscurity of 
tradition, but it is supposed that its superior 
qualities are, in a measure at least, due to an 
intermixture of Barb blood. The qualities of 
the breed are such as adapt them preéminently to 
farm work. They are large, compact, very pow- 
erful animals; easily kept, of great endurance, 
and considerable speed, they show a remarkable 
grace and ease of action, and besides are noted 
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HORSE Ss .—Drawn from Life and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


for docility and kindness of disposition. It is 
many years since horses of this breed were first 
imported into this country. Wherever they were 
kept they left their mark upon the stock of the 
country in a way to demonstrate their value. 
Yet, as they do not win laurels on the race- 
course, and thousands of dollars at trials of 
speed and bottom at our agricultural fairs, but 
have simply been of value to the farmers and to 
the breeders of draught horses, they have nev- 
er been introduced and bred as they should 
have been, and are not generally known. 

Several recent importations attest the grow- 
ing interest taken in the Percherons. The 
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French Government and stock breeders are now 
fast becoming fully awake to the superiority 
of the noble race of horses which has its home 
upon the soil of France. We are more and 
more convinced that one great need of our 
agriculture is the possession of such a class of 
horses as the cross with the Percheron will give 
us. Wesee something of asimilar strain of blood 
in the Kanuck horse, which in a small compass 
possesses many of the excellent points and 
characteristics of the Percheron. The sub- 
ject is one on which we shall hereafter have 
more to say, as the publishers will soon an- 
nounce a new work upon the Percheron horse, 
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April is one of the most indefinite months; March 
work holds on into it, even though May weather 
prevails. Besides, there is almost always a great 
deal of work which inopportune rains will post- 
pone and again postpone, quite into next month. 
There should be an early division of work, thus: 
—dry soil work, rainy day work, and work for fair 
days when the soil is wet; this makes three 
good divisions. Nothing should interrupt the 
work in the field and garden while the soil is in 
good condition for working. With proper dili- 
gence all that needs to be done indoors, or that can 
be done on rainy days, or while the soil is too moist 
to work, may be without infringing upon the good 
days for ficld work. If plans are not well matured 
for the summer campaign lose no time before form- 
ing them. If there are seeds to buy, tools to provide, 
or anything of that kind to do, delay not. If we 
begin the season with good “help,” good teams, 
good tools, good seeds, all the manure we can 
get, and the best plans we can make, after doing 
all we possibly can we may rely upon Providence 
for sunshine and showers and fruitful seasons. Last 
year, amid the parched acres of the Interior, the 
fields of those whose Crainage and deep tillage had 
been thorough, showed for miles as green oases in 
a barren desert, and at the East, where all was so 
wet, it was undrained fields and those of shallow 
soils that uniformly produced the poor crops. 

—e—— 


Hints about Work. 


Review what was said in the March number with 
regard to winter grains, grass, soiling, and the 
working of wet soils. 

Double Cropping.—Land to be suited for raising 
two crops in one season must be rich, in good tilth, 
and free as possible from weeds—in fact, like a good 
garden. Early potatoes, peas, onions, early cab- 
bages, or any early soiling crop, may be followed by 
cabbages, rutabagas, common turnips, pickles, ete. 
Onions will leave the ground for carrots, which 
should have been sowed at the last hoeing between 
the rows, as directed in a ‘“‘ basket item,” and cab- 
bages may be sct out before the potatoes are dug. 

Animals.—Let stock of all kinds have frequent 
carding, and some hours of sunshinedaily. Only 
at the South will the grass be forward enough to be 
pastured without danger tothe crop. The tempta- 
tion will be great to turn cattle upon the fresh 
meadows in case forage is scarce, but it will be 
much better both for the stock and the pasturage 
to feed a month longer, perhaps, on corn-stalks. 
The first lands that are fit to turn stock upon are 
unreclaimed bogs, where the coarse grass growing 
in tussocks has been burnt off. Such grass is sweet 
and juicy early in the spring, and eaten with zest 
after the dry fodder of winter, but it soon becomes 
wiry and hard and will be refused by the stock. If 
fed off close when it first starts, it will keep on grow- 
ing and furnish considerable feed. Nevertheless 
such land is very unprofitable property. 

Horses shedding their coats may have a quart of 
oil-meal fed to each daily with cut feed or ona 
peck of carrots. Feed work-horses well. If kept 
steadily at work, calculate to feed so well that they 
will not fall off at all in flesh. Daily thorough 
grooming is worth four quarts of feed a day at this 
season, even for farm horses. Mares near foaling 
must be well fed, relieved from severe labor, and as 
their time approaches given roomy quarters in 
loose boxes. A box 10 feet square is none too 
large. A slightly loose condition of the bowels in 
breeding animals is always favorable, and should 
be induced by feeding roots, oil-cake or flaxseed. 

Oxen.—Feed in proportion to work required, card 


often, give long noonings, and a chance to feed but: 
not to fill themselves. Cattle, like all ruminating: 


animals, eat fast and do their chewing afterwards. 


An ox that is put to work with his paunch full of 

unmasticated food is lazy, at least, and probably 

more liable than otherwise to be hurt by hard work. 
& 





Cows and Calves.—Refer to last month’s hints we 
have little to add here. Calves that are beginning 
to nibble grass a little may be tethered by the 
fences, where the grass starts green and sweet, and 
will thus learn to pick up a good living as soon ag 
turned to pasture. Never let the scours run a day, 

Sheep.—Take extra care of the lambs; if stinteq 
in their earliest growth they never catch up. The 
flock will need close watching to see that no ewes 
become gargety and their lambs lack milk, that 
none refuse to own their young, and that no lambs 
are hurt, or sick. Provide fresh water regularly, if 
not constantly, and by no means neglect salt, 

Swine.—See hints for previous month. If the 
stock kept is not bred upon the farm, look out 
early for such pigs as you will need. If these ean 
be had bred of full-blood sires, by all means seeure 
them; they grow faster and fatten more easily, 

Foultry.—There are some useful hints in the body 
of this number to which we refer the reader. Sever- 
al painful diseases are apt to attack fowls in wet 
Springs, of which the worst are the Roup, and that 
disease so close akin to it as to be confounded with 
it, Swelled-head. Both are brought about by un- 
cleanly apartments, and both are highly contagious; 
although the previous preparation of the system by 
exposure to wetness and filth seems to be an al- 
most essential condition. A cold will run into 
roup if any roupy fowls are about the yard. In bad 
weather, give an iron tonic, say a teaspoonful of 
tincture of iron, wet up in a quart of Indian meal, 
to a flock of twenty. About a tablespoonful of red 
pepper may be mixed with it to good advantage, 
In fact, this is one of the best preventives of disease, 
encouragements to laying, and promoters of health, 
which the poultry breeder can use. Taken early, 
these diseases may be cured by stimulants and 
cleanliness, but after the first stage they are usually 
fatal. Coops for hens and chickens should be 
placed on clean turf, where no chickens have been, 
atleast since early last spring. Old coops should 
be well cleaned and whitewashed, and the water 
furnished to chickens should be so covered that 
they cannot foul it nor step in it, and protected 
from the dirt which the old hen throws in all di- 
rections by her scratching. We believe absolute 
cleanliness, on fresh ground, to be a perfect pre- 
vention of the gapes. Turkeys hatch and care for 
their own young best. Ducks’ eggs, however, 
ought always to be put under hens. Keep ducks 
shut up until 8 o’clock every morning, or until all 
haye laid. They lay an egg a day, if well fed, and 
will steal their nests and hide them where they are 
hard to find, if allowed their freedom. When the 
eggs are regularly removed they will not want to 
sit, but keep on laying until midsummer. Other- 
wise they sitas soon as they havea nest full of eggs. 

Miscellaneous Work.—For hints about farm roads, 
fences, picking up stones, etc., see March number. 

Buildings.—As soon as the weather is warm and 
settled, open and clear out cellars, both in house 
and barn, whitewash thoroughly, stop rat holes 
and cat holes. Roots still on hand may be put in 
barrels or boxes, that the bins may be cleaned. Out- 
side painting may be done now, and a better surface 
be formed than if the work be done when the wood 
is thoroughly dry so that the oil will strike in. 

Draining may often be done in the spring better 
than at any other season, and spring draining has 
this great advantage: the filling has all the sum- 
mer to settle, and there is much less danger of the 
surface water washing in and gaining direct access 
to the tiles than when the draining is done in 
the fall. On this account it is advisable to do the 
draining on side hills, and where early in spring 
much surface water flows, at the present season of 
the year, after the heavy spring rains have passed. 

Barn-yard Manure and Composts.—Where manure 
has any value in the estimation of the farmers, 
nobody has cnough. Nevertheless, the prevailing 
notions about it are so crude that few take the 
pains they should to increase their manure both 1 
quantity and quality. Manure the land well, or not 
atall. It does not pay to put on a sprinkling and 

get halfa crop. Manure will seeure a reward for 
labor that can be gained in no other way. Begit 
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the season by making arrangements for saving 
manure, and thoroughly composting it with muck, 
sods, of with other vegetable matter later in the 
season. Manure for use on land intended for ruta- 
pagas, or other crops sowed in summer, should be 
putin compost heaps and worked over once or twice 
pefore it is used. Poultry house manure mixed 
with soil or muck should be frequently worked 
over, and made fine for use upon corn in the hill. 
Liquid Manure.—The leachings of the barn-yard, 
which ought always to flow into a tank espe- 
cially prepared for them,are among the most valuable 
additions to a compost heap; nota particle of it 
should be allowed to waste, or wash away when 
rains cause an overflow. It will pay well to have a 
sprinkling cart*to carry the liquid upon the lawns 
or fields, and it is especiall¥ useful upon the garden. 
During a moderate rain, or in showery weather, is 
the best time to apply it on all drained soils, 
where the water goes through, not over the surface. 
Commercial Fertilizers.—Purchase with caution. 
Bones as bone-dust are less likely to be adulterated 
than as superphosphate. Guano (Peruvian No. 1) is 
asafe article to buy of an honest dealer, who buys 
of the Government agent. The more hands it goes 
through the more probability there is of its being 
adulterated. Fish guano is excellent and reliable; 
we have as yet learned of no frauds connected with 
it. Castor Pomace is to be had in small quantities 
and is excellent. Land plaster is little subject to 
fraud. Leached ashes are often adulterated with 
coal ashes, but this fraud is easily noticed. Get 
along without buying manures, if possible, but if 
you sell either hay or straw, be sure to make good 
the wrong you do the soil by spending all you get for 
manure of some sort, and keep the soil improving. 
Spring Grains.—Wheat and Barley should be 
pickled in a strong brine and dried with lime be- 
fore sowing, to destroy the smut. Sowas early as 
the ground is brought into fine order, using about 
5 to 7 pecks of wheat, 2 bushels to 214 of barley, and 
24 of oats. The later the grain is sowed the more 
seed should be used. Heavy, plump seed, free from 
weed seed, is of prime importance. No rank, heat- 
ing manure should be used, but fine compost, or 
applications of commercial fertilizers, such as 100 
to 250 pounds of guano to the acre, or 300 to 500 
pounds of bone-dust for wheat or barley, and leached 
ashes, wood ashes, or gypsum, forany spring grain. 
Nitrogenous manures make oats run to straw. 
Peas.—This crop should be sown early. In light 
soils put the seed in deep. It should go upon soil 
manured last year, and free from weeds. A com- 
non practice is to scatter the peas by hand liberally 
in every third furrow. The furrows should be 
not more than four to sixinches deep, the depth 
depending on the soil. Broadcast sowing and 
drilling are more commonly followed, the latter 
practice being usually preferred on warm ground. 
Peas and oats sowed together is a favorite crop with 
many good farmers, but as nearly a full crop of each 
may be produced, the land must be mellow and rich. 
Root Crops.—Sugar beets, mangels, parsnips, and 
carrots, may be sown as early as the ground can be 
well prepared. These crops can hardly haye too 
rich or well-worked soil, yet they will reward labor 
on soil which is far from being either as rich or as 
mellow as it might be. Be sure of good seed. Sow 
in straight drills so far apart as to allow of horse 
cultivation. Carrots may have the drills closest, 
but these should be at least 2 feet apart; 30 inches 
is none too far for the other roots named. Roots 
require a good deal of labor, but it is well spent. 
Potatoes. —The earliest varieties are the ones for 
early planting. There is perhaps nothing better 
than Early Goodrich, or than the Sebec; the Dyke- 
man is common in most parts of the country, and 
the Early June may be had anywhere, and is very 
good. Plant good-sized seed, cutting the largest 
potatoes, and aiming to have the pieces fully as 
large as hens’ eggs. Let the eut pieces dry a day 
or two before planting. Plant close, one piece in a 
place, and not less than 4 inches under ground on 
dry ground. Cover with a plow, ridging up alittle 
over the rows, and lay all flat as soon as the plants 
get above ground, with a wooden-toothed harrow, 
an iron one on its back, or with a bush harrow. 





Work in the Horticultural De- 
partments. 


As a matter of convenience we arrange these 
notes under different heads, though we are well 
aware that many have but one garden for small 
fruits, vegetables, and even flowers. It is better to 
grow those things so than not at all, but it is on 
many accounts preferable to have separate com- 
partments set off for the fruit, kitchen, and flower 
garden. The manuring and frequent working of 
the soil, so necessary to the production of the best 
vegetables, is not practicable where permanent beds 
of fruits are in the way, and while we appreciate 
the love for flowers that will have them under 
every disadvantage, we much prefer to see the 
onions grow at a distance from the tulips. Enthu- 
siastic cultivators are often in a hurry to be at work 
with the first mild days of spring. It is always best 
to wait until the soil is in ‘“‘ working order” and 
will crumble rather than clod when turned by the 
plow or spade. Work must often be pushed, but 
never badly done; better do less and do it well. 

—_——~>—_—. 
Orchard and Nursery, 

The present custom of packing trees in boxes 
has some advantages over the old one of baling 
with straw, but with all the care those that are sent 
a long distance are liable to detention in transpor- 
tation and it will often happen that the trees, when 
opened, have a most unpromising look, the bark 
being badly shrivelled. In this case do not put the 
trees into water, but bury them, root and branch, in 
the soil. After a contact ofa few days or a week 
with the moist soil, they will, unless very badly 
injured, come outas good as new. The land should 
be prepared, and everything should be ready for 

Planting the trees as soon as they are received. 
Cut injured roots smooth and shorten the tops. 
Make a hole broad enough to allow the roots to be 
spread; throw on some fine soil and work it in 
among the roots with the fingers, so that no hollow 
places will be left; put on more soil and press it 
down with the foot, and the tree will not need 

Staking to support it, although a stake to each 
tree is very useful in laying out the ground before 
the tree is planted, and afterwards in enabling its 
position to be more readily seen in cultivating. 

Grafting is to be done upon the plum and cherry 
before the buds have started. Other trees may 
be worked after the buds have swelled. 

Root-grafts and Cuttings are to be planted in a 
rich, mellow bed as soon as the soil can be prepared. 

Seeds of all kinds for raising young nursery 
stock should be sown as soon as possible. 

Insects have been sufficiently noticed in previous 
months ; continue to destroy them. See article on 
bark-louse on page 134, and do not set out a tree 
that is infested with this scaly pest on any account. 

a 


Fruit Garden. 


If constant pleading would effect it, every fim 
would have a fruit garden, and every farmer’s table 
would have an abundance of fruit. A few neglect- 
ed currant bushes anda run-out strawberry patch 
too often supply all the summer fruits. We meana 
fruit garden which shall be planted and cared for as 
furnishing necessary food rather than a luxury. 
Ilave strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, etc., 
not by the stinted tea saucer full, but a big soup- 
dish, heaped at that, at every meal. There is health, 
comfort, and economy, in a fruit garden. So have 
one, Half an acre or an acre to a good-sized family 
is not too much, and let the children do all but the 
heavy work. If limited in means, begin with straw- 
berries and currants. Choose a good soil near the 
house, manure and plow it thoroughly, and plant 
these, at least, and as many more as can be had, 

Strawberries.—Eighteen inches apart in rows two 
feet apart is a good distance. Set as early as pos- 
sible. Ifany blossom buds appear this year pick 


them off. Keep the ground clear of weeds by use 
of the hoe, and cut the runners off. The plants will 
form large stools and next year give a good crop 





erally successful, but not the best. Jucunda is fine 
in heavy soils, and the Agriculturist in light ones. 
Each locality has some favorite sort. Near Boston, 
nothing does as well as Hovey’s Seedling, which 
being pistillate needs the Boston Pine or some other 
with perfect flowers to be planted near it. Beds 
that were covered last fall should have the straw 
or other mulch removed from over the crowns. 

Currants are easily raised from cuttings, and 
rooted plants may be had at moderate prices. Cut- 
tings should have been made earlier, but in many 
places will do well if put in now. See page 88 last 
month. Versailles and White Grape are the best, 
but have some at any rate. Old and neglected 
bushes may be made to produce better fruit and 








of fruit. As to yaricties, the Wilson is the most gen- 


more of it by cutting out a good part of the old 
and stunted wood, and leaving an open, well-bal- 
anced bush. Spade in good manure around them. 
Blackberries and Raspberries. See last month’s notes. 
Gooseberries are propagated the same as currants. 
It is useless to try any but American varieties. 
Grape Vines that have been covered should be 
placed upon the trellis. Plant vines ofsomekind. If 
there is room for anything, plant a grape vine of some 
kind. See page 144 for treatment of young vines. 
Figs may be tried by those who have sheltered 
places in a mild climate; cover them in winter. 
—@——— 


Kitchen Garden. 


No matter how rich the garden may be thought 
to be, most things will be benefited by more ma- 
nure. Regular market gardeners use from 50 to 
100 tons of stable manure, or its equivalent, to the 
acre. See last and previous months for hints on 
preparation of the soil, hot-beds, cold frames, ete. 

Plant in rows, as far as possible, as this is much 
more convenient in working than the old-fashioned 
way of dividing up the garden into small beds. 

A marker will be found very convenient in laying 
off the rows. It is made like a heavy wooden rake, 
with teeth 12 inches apart on one side and 9 inches 
apart on the other. By dragging this along the 
prepared ground, lines for planting are marked. 

Seed-beds will be needed by those whe do not use 
glass for starting their plants, and for plants for 
later crops.. The soil should be rich and light, of a 
nature that will not become compacted or caked. 
Many failures with seeds are due to the inability of 
the delicate plant to force its way through the heavy, 
baked soil. Sow here all plants that are to be trans- 
planted, such as cabbages, celery, sweet herbs, ete. 

farieties.—It is of great importance to have good 
seeds of good kinds. Do not delay getting at once all 
that may be needed. See last month, pp. 90and 102. 

Asparagus and Rhubarb.—Remove the litter, ahd 
fork in a good dressing of manure. In places far 
from the sea‘ a liberal salting is beneficial to aspar- 
agus. Make new beds as previously directed. 

Beans.-Plant bush sorts as soon as danger of frost is 
past. Limas should be left until the ground is warm. 

Beets and Carrots,—Sow early sorts in drills a foot 
apart, or in two-foot drills with radishes between. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Transplant from cold 
frames and from hot-beds; in the latter case the 
plants must be properly hardened by exposure. 
Sow seeds in the open ground in well-prepared beds. 

Celery.—Sow in seed-bed in rows 8 inches apart. 

Chives.—Divide clumps and number new plant- 
ings, putting the small bulbs 6 inches apart. 


Cress ov Peppergrass.—Sow a small quantity every 
ten days to keep up a supply. Dust the young 
plants with air-slaked lime, if insects trouble them. 

Cucumbers woay be had quite carly by planting 
seed in frames from which other plants have been 
removed, giving, of course, plenty of manure. 

Fyg Plant.—Sow seeds in hot-bed, which should 
haye a covering of mats on cold _ nights, 

Garlic.—Scts obtained by breaking up the 
bulbs are planted 6 inches apart in foot rows. 

Horseradish.—Plant as directed on page 23, (Jan.) 
or between the early cabbages, to oceupy the ground 
after that crop comes off. Drop straight pieces 
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of rvots in bates: made between the cuttings and at 
the same distance that they are apart. Let the top 
ofthe set be at least 3 inches below the surface. 
Never plant crowns if pieces of root can be had. 
Herbs.—Sow in seed-bed where the ground is dry 
and warv, Sage, Thyme, Sweet Marjoram, ete. 
Lecks need a fine rich soil. Sow in foot rows. 
Lettuce should be kept in constant succession. If 
plants have been wintered in cold frames set them 
out a foot apart each way. Sow seeds in seed-bed. 
Mustard.—Sow for salad or greens in foot rows. 
Onions.—Put out sets, ete., as directed last 
month. Seeds are to be sown as soon as the soil is 
ready. Plenty of good manure is required, and it 
is best to make the bed each year in the same 
place. Sow fresh seed in foot or 15-inch drills. 
Parsley.—Sow in open ground or in cold frames. 
Parsnips.—Use last year’s seed only ; sow only in 
rich, deep soil, in drills 15 to 18 inches apart. 
Feas.—The distance will depend upon the hight 
the variety grows. Dwarfs will doa foot or 18 
inches apart, while those requiring brush 
will need to be 3 or 4 fect or more distant. 
Peppers.—-Sow in hot-bed and treat like Egg Plant. 
Potatoes.—Plant only the early sorts in the gar- 
den. Use good-sized seed, and drop a foot 
apart in manured drills that are a foot apart. 
Radishes,—Light, warm, and rich soilis necessary. 
They may be sown between rows of slower crops 
or by themselves. Sow a portion every ten days. 
Salsify or Oyster Plant.—Treat the same as carrots, 
Spinach.—Cut that which has been wintered for 
use and sow for a fresh supply in 18-inch drills. 
Swiss Chard.—A beet, the leaves of which make 
excellent summer greens. Cultivate like beets. 
Sweet Potatoes.—Better buy plants, if but few are 
wanted. They are started by putting the potatoes 
in a hot-bed and covering with about 2 inches of 
rich compost. Give water and air as needed. 
Tomato plants in hot-beds when large enough to 
handle may be potted and placed under glass or 
pricked out into another hot-bed. Seed may still be 
sown under glass, or for late crops in open ground. 
Turnips.—Sow early sorts as soon as possible. 
Hot-beds will need special attention to keep 
the planta from hurrying. Water, if needed. 


—o-— 


Flower Garden and Lawa. 


Much of the work indicated in previous months 
is still to be done. Get all rough work out of the 
Way as soon as possible, and have all transplanting 
of ornamental trees and shrubs, excepting ever- 
greens, done as soon as may be. The making of 
lawns are sufficiently treated of on page 144. 

Borders need to be carefully forked over, first 
giving a coat of well-decomposed manure, and 

Edgings made. Box may be re-set and grass edy- 
ings laid. We wish some one would make a nice 
tile edging. Bricks set diagonally may be used asa 
substitute along paths where there is much travel. 

Herbaceous Planis, where they have stood two or 
three years, will often need dividing; do this carly. 
We gave a description of some good varicties 
in March last. Seeds of perennials may be sown. 
Hardy Annualsmay be sown when the ground is dry, 
but tender ones are best left until May, unless they 
ean be started under glass. .Seedsmen’s catalogues 
designate whether the plants are liardy or tender. 

Bedding Plants should not be put out too early. 
They are generally sub-tropical things, and a cold 
spell gives them a check, if it does not kilt them. 

Forced Plants.—In cities and towns plants 
that have been forced are often offered for 


sale. As a general thing they are worthless for 
future use, although for present gratification 
they are often worth the price asked. 


Climbers.—The hardy climbers are great favorites 
with us, and we would introduce them whereyer it 
it is possible—on verandas, fences, and to cover un- 
sightly objects. Our woods supply the Virginia 
Creeper, Moon-seed, Wax-work and others, and 





the nurseries have a ae list of the exotic ones. 

Roses.—Where there is room, have a plenty of 

June roses, but in restricted gardens the China 

varieticvs will give the most satisfaction, as they 

bloom all the time. The varieties are so numerous 

that we must refer to the catalogues for a list. 
pee 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


These ‘‘ hints’ are of course intended only for 
amateurs who manage a small house themselves, 
and not for the regular gardener. Give air on mild 
days, guarding against sudden changes, and be pre- 
pared to warn up during a cold, damp spell. 

Propagating for out-of-door planting should be 
going on, to supply the demand for bedding stuff. 
As soon as the plants have rooted in the sand of 
cutting bench, transfer to small pots of good soil. 

Seeds of tender annuals may be sown for plants to 
use out of doors. Cover small seeds lightly. Start 

Dahlias by placing their roots in a warm place, or 
if they have already started cut off the sprouts with 
a portion of the root, and pot them. 

“* Foliage Plants,’ (as the garden term goes), such 
as Cannas, Colocasias, etc., may be potted, as may 

Tuberoses; indeed the only way to get a satis- 
factory result from tuberoses at the North is 
get them well started before they are put out. 

Shrubs making their growth will need more water. 

Insects will start into new vigor with the warm 
days of spring; applysmoke and other remedies. 

Potted Plants.—It takes an amateur a long time to 
acquire courage to use the knife. It is often the 
case that plants go from year to year without being 
cut, and get more “ lanky’’ and miserable each year. 
Cut back any plant that is in bad shape or shows a 
weakly growth, and repot in fresh soil if needed. 
oo 

Cold Grapery. 

Here the heat of the house depends upon the 
sun, and its proper temperature is governed by the 
management of the ventilators. An artificial sum- 
mer is to be created, the heat and moisture of 
which are to be kept suited to the vines by 
the care of the cultivator. The first thing to 
be done is to secure an uniform starting of the 
buds on the vine. If the vine were put up in its 
place at once the upper buds would get the advan- 
tage of lower ones and the growth would be 
unevenly distributed. To counteract this, the vine 
is so suspended that it will forma curve, with the 
upper end of it hanging down. By varying the 
point of suspension and the curvature of the vine, 
a uniform start ean be secured, and when the 
shoots have made a growth of two or three inches, 
the vine is to be tied in place. If the upper buds 
fail to start, or if the vine shows cracks and bleed- 
ing, some injury has happened to it during the 
winter, and it must be cut back to a good bud 
which will furnish a cane to take the place of the 
old one. The temperature of the house in the 
early part of the month should be about 65°, which 
toWards the end of the month may be increased 
to 70° or 80°. Sudden changes of temperature must 
be avoided, and a favorable moisture be maintained 
by a free use of the syringe morning and evening. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
—_——_—-—_ 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared gpecially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Mar. 14, 1868, and for the corresponding month last year: 
2. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
23 days this m'th131.009 89,000 985,000 23.000 41,000 109,000 
26 days /astim'th136,000 151,000 1,194,000 4,500 51,000 111,000 
SALES. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Aetna Oats, 
23 days this m’th.296.000 957.000 1,546,009 153.000 973, 875,000 
26 days last m'th,244,000 476,000 1,391,350 98,500 196°500 1 016; 000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Receiprs. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
23 days 1868. ...131.090 $9,000 985.000 23,000 41.000 109,000 
22 days 15%7....111,000 94,000 139,000 15,090 47,500 76,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. ye. Barley. Oats. 
23 days 1863 .-296,000 957,000 1,546,000 153.000 97,890 875,000 
22 days 1867 .164,500 1,565,000 236,000 516,000 928,000 











— 


3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to March 14: 








Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Oats, 

1868... 130,106 437,527 1,797,749 64,692 16,424 

eee 71,193 18,586 1,342,219 114,893 48,961 

a PO 210,295 67,700 1,265,387 19,772 192'974 

1865....000. 274,759 128,960 101,046 141 16.618 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 

Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 

bush, bush. bush, bush. bush, bush, 

1,175,152 1719.92 43,542 46,614 1,794,212 84,109 

Feb. 11..... 1,507,679 1,705,380 182,111 93,032 21134191 65/937 

1,647,418 1,434,553 189,330 161,313 2/379 826 69,899 

i1.....1,804.215 1,659,094 202,900 992,815 3,199,563 93,445 

2 29 «119 54,706 134,543 561,053 2\246.752 5 2'155 

1,300 93 ‘890,897 57/977 

9.376 135.137 61/508 

53, 12,376 201,349 48,699 

160,780 21,390 206,763 34709 

217,976 117.257 69,643 879.865 16,311 

261,092 186,804 145,706 608,494 16,461 





Gold has been depressed in price, since our last, clos. 
ing at 13914....Breadstuffs have been moderately active 
since ourlast, but quite variable in prices. The offerings 
of flour and wheat have been comparatively limited, but, 
toward the close, have run ahead of the wants of buyers, 
to the injury of prices, which close with a downward 
tendency. Corn has fluctuated materially through the 
month, but closes briskly and buoyantly, on an active 
home and export demand. Rye and Barley advanced in 
price, on light receipts, and a fair inquiry,—the former 
closing heavily, and the latter very firmly. Oats have 
been less sought after, and have been lower and irregu- 
lar....Provisions have been in good request, but hog 
products have been unsettled in price, closing in favor 
of purchasers. Beef, Butter, and Cheese, close with an 
upward tendency....Cotton has advanced materially, on 
an unusually active movement, chiefly speculative ; but 
it closes less firmly.... Wool was in very brisk demand 
for a week or two, and quoted a shade higher; but the 
later dealings have been less extensive, the market closing 
about steady....Hay has been salable at full prices.... 
Hops and Tobacco have been quiet....Seeds have at 
tracted more attention, closing more firmly. 

CuRRENT WHOLESALE Pricks, 



























Feb. 15. March 14. 

Price oF Gorn... 140% 139% 
Fiour—Super to E xtra States 845 @112 $88 @11% 
Super to Extra Southern,. 990 @15 50 930 @15 0 
ef ee 955 @157 990 @15 8 
Extra Genesee........cccccees 1125 @1450 1110 @14 50 
Superfine Western...... .... 845 @935 89 @9@ 
SOU FT BOGE, occ, cacercnccces» 723 @9%3 76 @9@ 
CORN DURAN. . .- as sacens 550 @63 57) @68 
Wueatr—All. kinds of White. 2 80 @ 223 28 @350 
All kinds of Redand Amber. 233 @.282 230 @ 28 
Corn— Yellow .... 122 @1 13 @18 
Mixed... 5! 122 @1% 
OatTs— Western . s& @ — RY@ 88 
State... Nominal Nominal. 
ib 1%71 @ 180 180 @ 18 
Ba 19) @22% 205 @240 
Hay Bale # 100 105 @145 106 @155 
OS eee 110 @150 11 @18 
STRaw, #100 f........ as 9 @115 % @115 
Corrox—Middlings, m ®.... 20%e@ WX « iOMX¥e 6 
Hops—Cr op of 1866, @ B...... 60 1 @ @ 
Featurrns—Live * esas # b. 90 5 @ 9 
Srxep—Clover, @  ........... 13K%@ 14K 
Timothy, # cua,” 27% @30 
Flax, # bushel.......... 275 @ 285 
SuGar—Brown, # B® 10%@ 13K 
MOLASSES. Cuba, # gal @ 8 3] @ 5 
CorreK— Rio, (Gold price)® b 122 @ 1%% 2xX¥@ 18 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &¢., 8B, 6 @ 2 7 @ 24 
Seed Leaf, # 8K@ 65 4@ 6 
Woor—Domestic Fleece,# DB. 38 @ 60 40 @ & 
Domestic, pulled, # ® 27 83 @ 8 
California. unwashed,... 5] 18 @ 8 
TAUIOWS WD. oo. sasceae Wwe@ 11K 
OrL-CakE—#® ton or 48 00 @56 00 
PorK—Mess, # barrel. oa ae 53 5 23:12 @24 15 
Prime, ® barrel secseee.. 1825 @1950 2000 @21 0 
BEEF—Plain mess...... 00 @19 4 1400 @200 
Lanrp, in barrels, # 14 @ 14x¥@ 16 
Bu Tren — Western, | 5 @ 2 3 @ 50 
i J eee . 40 @ 47 @ 6 
CUKESE . 8 @_ 16% 9 @ 16K 
BeANS—@ bushel.. ........... 470 @510 550 @580 
Peas—Canada, ® bushel 155 @1600 15 @ — 
Faas—Fresh, @ dozen 38 @ 41 23 @ 8&1 
PouLTRY — Rb 15 @ 17 18 @ 2W 
Turkeys, ; 2@ & 20 @ & 
Pora - i ae bbl. 87% @423 $87 @500 
APPLES—#® barrel.. 400 @550 400 @90 
CRANBERRIES, # barrel . 700 @950 700 @950 





New York Live Stock Markets.— 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot't 


Se ok 8! Ce 4,793 81 582 26,002 9,060 40,518 
Pebraary 26 .....sscvcseed 4,042 66 809 26,159 - ey 42,290 
March Bicssacrawevseee 4,839 74 681 17,455 34,683 
BEATER, Gis cecsscnsccses 4,644 86 603 14,259 10,660 83,258 





Total in four Weeks....18,318 307 2,625 86875 42,573 150,68 
do for previous 5 Weeks 25,534 424 3,072 120,513 56,918 197,181 
Beeves. Cows, Calves, Sheep, Swine. 





Average per Week...... 4,579 7 656 21,719 10,648 
do do last Month. 5,107 84 614 24,104 11,888 
do do prev's Month, 4,768 71 544 20,899 17,748 

Aver age per Week, 1867. 5. 64 1,820 22,154 20,605 
do. do. do. 1866 7 94 1,200 20,000 13,000 
do. do. 118 «1,500 = 16,091 ~—-:11,0%8 
do, do. 145 «1/511 15,315 12,676 
do. do. do, seas 129 694 9,941 21,670 

Total in 1967 ee 993; "932 3.369 69,941 1,174,154 1,102,648 

Total in 1866 |. ....../298,'880 4,885 62.420 1/040,000 "672,000 

Total in 1963... 270,274 6,161 77,991 £96,733 578,197 

Total in 1864. "*°967'609 71603 T3621 —782'462 680.270 

Total in 1863 264,081 6,470 95,705 519,316 1,101,617 





The above table gives the weekly receipts for the four 
weeks ending March 9, the total number of all kinds for 
each week, also the number of each kind for the four 
weeks, as well as the sum of all kinds for the month, , 
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The season of Lent always has its effect on the cattle: 
‘markets. Live animals of all kinds have been fewer in 
number than for the same period last month. There 
have becn more sellers, and consequently smaller droves 
. were offered. Buyers for large lots were few, and “ ped- 
dling” always makes a slow market. The storms inter- 
fered with the prompt arrival of stock, and many buyers 
would; wait until afternoon, hoping new arrivals would 
give them, a better selection. While the market last 
month was brisk, this month finds it very slow—many of 
the best sales being made late in the afternoon. The 
supply has been quite even, and equal to the demand, but 
not at any time exceeding it. Some days sellers thought 
an extra 100 head would turn the chances against them, 
and they would have to sell at a sacrifice. Sometimes 
50c. a head on cattle would lose them a buyer, so close 
were the bargains made..... Beef.—For good, sleek 
steers, prices kept rather even during the month, with a 
slight downward tendency; at the close, few sales were 
made at the highest figure quoted in the following list, 
which gives the range of prices, average price, and the 
figures at which the largest lots were sold: 


Feb. 17th ranged 12@20c. Av.16%c. Largest sales 154@17% 
do Mth do M@20c. do 17\4e, do do 16 @18 
Mar. 2d do 10@2)c. do 17 ec. do do 15¥@17% 
do 9h do 12@19c. do 16Xc. do do 15 @lij 


The week ending Feb. 224, Washington's birthday, 
gave us some fine, premium cattle; one pair of 6 yr. old 
steers, we think not excelled by anything that has been 
in the market for months. They were grade Shorthorns, 
fedfor 2 years by Geo. Preston; weighed 5080 tbs., and 
were sold to one of our fancy butchers for 20c. per fb., or 
$660, as they netted 3300 tbs. These steers did not have 
special care, beyond that given to the remainder of the 
drove, and is a good instance of the readiness with which 
Shorthorns and their grades lay on fat; the rest of this 
drove brought 19919%c. Another lot of 24 head from 
Dutchess Co., weighing 9144 ewt. dressed, were very pret- 
ty steers, sold quickly at 18@19c., and were cheap. Ina 
very fat lot of 19 head from Ohio, one large pair brought 
$675, or about 19%c. per Ib. net. The week ending March 
2d presented many fine cattle; one car load from Genesee 
Co., very extra, but not large, steers, sold for 20@2Ic. 
per fb. With these exceptions the market kept pretty 
even as to quality; the supply of oxen and dry cows was 
very much smaller than last month. The few best in 
each drove would sell readily, and the rest slowly in lots 
of from 4 to 10 head, at 14 to \%c. less than the ‘ tops,” 
Some lots were so even that a choice seemed hardly nec- 
essary, the animals each weighing about 1200 tbs. live 
weight. Such cattle are rather young for our butchers, 
the preference being for older and heavier cattle. To 
sum up: our market fora month has been very steady, 
both in quality and price; while some few animals have 
brought a high price, above even Christmas prices, the 
average has been higher also. This is accounted for by 
the fact that they sold in small lots to be immediate- 
ly killed and retailed, and smaller profits were looked for. 
Dealers look for adecline when western transportation 
gets settled.... Wileh Cows.—Good cows have been a 
little more plenty this month, with about the same num- 
ber of head in market. A good cow seldom brings more 
than $100, though a few extras with their calves, sold for 
$110@$115. The general price fora fair cow is $60@$80; 
while poor milkers, and thin, old cows, sell slow at $40@ 
$50. Sales have been slow, mostly to city milkmen, 2 and 
8 at a time, at $65@$75 a head... Veal Calves.— 
Veals have been scarce, and sell quickly at 10@14c. per 
tb. live weight. Fewer “ Hog-dressed” calves have come 
in, and everything, alive or dead, has been sold quickly. 
Dressed calves have sold as high as 18c., but most of 
them go off for 15@15'4c., and 1144@13c. is considered a 
good price for ordinary live calves. A calf which came 
in witha lot of cattle from Dutchess Co., sold for $55; 
he was 6 months old and very fat....Sheep.—There is 
quite an increase in numbers over those of last month, 
and prices remain about the same ; good lots bring 7@7% 
@8c. per . A lot of 30 South- downs, extra fat, and av- 
eraging 13714 tbs., brought 9c. Some light lots from Ohio 
fold as lowas5\4c. For the week ending March 2d, we 
had reached as high as 914c. for extra lots, whole car 
loads selling readily at 8%c. At present writing some 
fales have been made as high as 10c. a t).; these were 
large Canada sheep, five of which brought $8 each, and 
four $12.50 cach. These are high prices....Swine.— 
Receipts are small for this season, and prices keep high. 
Sales are made quickly at 9@9%4c., live weight ; if very fat, 
10c. may be had. Western dressed hogs sell readily for 
10%@1114c.; these come in slowly and find a ready mar- 
ket. Those packers who looked for lower prices have 
been disappointed,and are obliged to take Western dress- 
ed, quite too small for their purpose, or do without. This 
s00n exhausted the supply, and for the week ending 
March 9th, there were only 737 in market, selling at 12%@, 
12%c. Packers still believe in a downward tendency, 
and steadily tefuse to give over 9@9%c., live weight. 
As we close our report, prices are working downwari 
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A SECRET 


“That Troubles a Good Many People.” 


A reader of the Agriculturist writes: ‘*....There is 
some secret about your business operations that troubles 
a good many people—especially such of us as have 
long since learned to believe what you write. You offer 
large premiums for subscribers, but how you can afiord 
to pay them is what troubles us. Wecan see that you 
give in the paper a great number of beautiful engravings, 
that, from the fine cutting and printing, must cost a great 
deal of money—more than $10,000 a year, it is said. Then 
the editing, etc., must be very costly ; and then with also 
the current high prices for everything, we don’t see how, 
for the small subscription money, you even can buy the 
450 pages of excellent white paper you serd every sub- 
scriber during a year. Now, how can you, on top of all 
these expenses, give those great premiums, if they are 
genuine articles, of the value represented ? It is the doubt 
on this subject that makes many of us hesitate about try- 
ing to get up premium clubs—lest there may be some 
catch in it. We could get them, and would be glad to do 

0; but if there is no ‘kink’ abeut it, how can you pay 
them, unless you havea mint of money inherited, or made 
some other way, to give away just for the fun of it?,...” 


EXPLANATION. 


The explanation is easy. Some single engravings cost 
$150 and more, but that is only one-tenth of a cent for each 
of 150,000 subscribers. The $10,000 a year for engravings 
amount to only about 6 cents for each subscriber. And 
80 itis of other large expenses. Thirty thousand dollars 
expended in procuring and preparing information, en- 
gravings, etc., is only 20 cents for each of 150,000 readers. 
That’s one part of the secret, and it shows why a paper 
enjoying so large a circulation can afford to give so much 
more for so little subscription money....The mailing ex- 
penses are heavy, but it costs little more to mail to a club 
of 20 subscribers at one post-office than it does to mail 
one paper to a single subscriber. So clubs get the paper 
much cheaper....Again, advertisers can far better afford 
to pay $1.50 or even $2.50 a line to reach 150,000 people, 
than they can to pay 10 cents a line to reach only 5,000. 
And our careful rules which shut out bad advertisements, 
make our business columns worth much more to the good 
advertisers who are admitted. So we have plenty of prof- 
itable advertising. From this source we get enough prof- 
its to pay all the loss on subscription, (for the paper 
is furnished to subscribers at a great deal less than it 
costs to make it,) and then we have enough left to pay all 
the premiums in good articles, and enough more to satis- 
fy us for our own trouble and risk as publishers. The 
premiums pay people for largely increasing our subscrip- 
tion list; the larger subscription lists make our adver- 
tising more profitable, and thus supply more money for 
more premiums. The people who are persuaded to take 
and read the paper by our premium canvassers, are ben- 
efitted, and so it is a good thing all round,...We shall 
continue the premiums for two months yet, and give the 
first-rate useful articles named in the table below'to all 
who send the number of subscribers required. Nothing 
would please us more than to send ont several thousand 
of themin Apriland May, Our advertising is large and we 
can affordit, Sendalongthe names. A few hours spent 





_{n canvassing will fill up a club already sturted,or make up 


fA now one. Pevple are now more eusily persudiied fo sub- 











Work, and more fecl the need of the hints and sugzestions 
they get in these well-filled pages. You, Reader, can get 
one of the good premium articles, just what you desire, 
by a little effort. Try it. If you have not time to get up 
a large club of names, try a small one for this spring, just 
to get in the way of it, and then next year strike early 
for a larger one....Here is alist of the premiums, and 


the number of subscribers required to get each article: 



























































Table of Premiums and ‘Terms, .¢ \ eae 
For Volume 27—(1568). 33! Sa. 
e SR requir ~ 
Open to all--No Competition. Pia me 
No. Names of Premium Articles, WE | gitfo 
1—Garden Seeds fora Family (40 kinds).$5 00} 13) 37 
2—F i lower Seeds for at Fionily (WO kinds). > ee a 37 
3—Nursery Stock (Any kinds desired) ..... $2000) 30) 97 
4—TIona Grape Vinex (12 OF Be. BD). cccvese $18 00, 27| 90 
h—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No.1)...$12 00! 19| 63 
6—Japan Lilies (3 Bulbs. 600; 15; 45 
%—Sewing Machine ( Grover & Baker).. 855.00) 68) 240 
8—Serwing Machine (Howe Machine Co.)..$60 00 67} 270 
9—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) . £80 00; 86{ 820 
20—Sevwing Machine (Florence)............. (3 00; GO| 270 
W—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs)... 55 00 60) 240 
12—Sewing Machine (Finkle & Lyon) -$60 00; 67) 270 
13—Sewing Machine (Wheeler & Wilson). 55 00) 60} 240 
14—Washing Machine (Doty's).........644.. 14.00 21) 7 
15—Clothes” Wringer (Best—Universal) k10 00| 18! 58 
16—Tea Set (Hart's best Silrer Plated) 50 00) 66) 225 
17—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. do. 30 00) 44) 140 
18 —Ice or_Water Pitcher (do. do 1800; 27! 90 
19~One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do . £600) 15| 45 
20—One Dozen Table Spoons (de, do -$12 00) 19) 65 
21—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.)....812 00) 19) 65 
22—Tea Kniresand Forks( Patterson Dros.) 320 00: 97 
23—Table Knires and Forks (do. do.)....$24 00) 87) 120 
24—Carving Knife and Fork (do, do.).... %8 50) 17) 50 
25—Musical Box (Shell Case) 0.0... 0.000200 $2 (0) 22) %5 
2%—Melodeon, + octare(G.A.Prince & Co.'s) 367 00) "8 | 295 
27—Melodeon. 5-octave (do, do.) $112 00, 188] 400 
28—Colibri Piano (Harlow, Doehler e Co. $150 00); 880 | 1150 
29—Piano, Splendid %-oct.( Steinway & Sons) ¥650 00)! 540 | 1600 
30—Ladies’ Gold Watch (Beautiful), ......8 100 00}; 189| 400 
31—Silrer Watch (Valuable Time-Keeper) $3? 50)) 48) 158 
32—Double Barrel Gun (Cooper & Pond)..¥80 00) 46 | 150 
33—Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co.)..8 0 00! 67 
34—5 encer’sBreech-loading Rifle(Munting) 8 00) 10) 273 
ol Chest ( Patterson B03.). 02.0.0 .604- $1450) GO| 190 
3A—Case of Mathematical Instrumeants......99 00) 18) 5h 
37—Case of Mathematical Instruments, ... “$15 of] 22| 43 
38— Gold Pen, Sil.Case,E.( War rend-Spadone) $4150) 11! 85 
39—Gold Pen and Silver Case, F, (do. do.). $550) 14| 42 
40—Barometer (Woodruff’s . pth ial)....$12 00) 19| 65 
41—Barometer (Woodruff's Merenrial)..... "R18 00 27! 90 
42-—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No.2. $125 00) 150) 4°70 
43—Allen’s Patent Cylinder Plor, ete. "0 SI 100 
4—Pump and Sprinkler (Page's).. 00 18 | 37 
5—Family Scales ( Fairbanks’ & Co. ) 18!" 58 
46—Building Blocks (Crandall., 6 20 
47—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen... 12| 48 
48—American Cuclopedia (Appleton 80 96 | S25 
a Wor cester’s Great Iinstrated Dictionary YFI2 td 19; 65 
50—Any Pack Volume Agriculturiat \ Sl 7 20 
Bl —Any Tiro Back Volumes do. s 4 50, 29 
H%3—Any Three do. do. do. 185 525) 13| $8 
53—Any Four do. do. do. |\§& ja: $2 00 3, 42 
54—Any Five do. do. do. | 325.93 %) 17) M 
53—Any Sir do. do. do. p22 =Hi9 5th 19| 61 
5—Any Seren do, do. do. | SRSBl2 5) 2k 
57 —Any Fight do. do. do. | S3*$14 00) 23) 74 
5S—Any Nine do. do. do. | [2 $15 75) 235) 80 
59—Any Ten do. do, do. | S™ HH FO} 27| 86 
60— Vols. XT to VW da. 19 25} 29) 92 
61—Any Back TUncme Agriculturist 2 50) 24 
62—Any Tio Back Volumes do. sng £5 00) 86 
63—Any Threedo. do. do. | SS 87 50) 16) 48 
64—Any Four do. do. do. 4 $10 00) 18) 60 
63—Any Fire do. do. do. sg: $1250; 21/ 71 
69—Any Six do. do. do. > su 24; 82 
GI—Any Seren do do. do. of 17 27; 9 
G8—Any Hight do. do. do. Ss $20 04) Bo) 102 
69—Any Nine * ~ do 2S 22 50) 83; 110 
19-49 Ten do, do 4 25 00!/ 36) 116 
71— Volks. VT tO EXVI do. 27 60} $9} 128 
72—Downing's Landscape Garden'g 3 $6 50, 15} 46 
17 Cuenta s& Miller's Architect, e ne 00; 18| @ 
ai 10 Library (2 eae” cape $. 10 00; 18; 58 
¥ Si oe 15 Library -| 2B $1500) 4) & 
76— 4 20 Library = fe 20 00) 381} 106 
TI—A $25 Library do. = 25 OC) 88) 125 
78—A $30 Library — do. = $3000) 44| 114 
79—A $35 Library do. = 835 0'|| 50) 162 
80—A $40 Library do. S$ $1000) 86) 177 
S1—A $45 Library do. an 45 00)) 62) 192 
82—A $50 Library do. 3s 50 00)) 68) 2°7 
83—A $60 Library do. z 69 OO), 89) 237 
84—A $75 Library >> = 75 00}; 100} 262 
85—A $100 Library “= =$100 00 ” - 
86—A Choice of Good a (See next page.) i 








Every article on our list is the best 
of its kind, and, in all respects, what is claimed for it. 
(3 No charge is made for packing or boxing any arlicle 
in our Premium List. The forty-four Premiums, viz., 
Nos. 1, 2, G6, and from 36 to 39, and from 50 to 
86 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, 
by mail or express, (at the Post- Office or express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories 
excepting those reached only by the Overland Mail.— The other 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after leaving the 
manufactory of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 

As fast as obtained send us the names, that each 
subscriber may begin to receive the paper, and when done 
canvassing, choose the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished. Send the exact money with cach list, and be 
sure to mark cach list ‘“‘ For Premiums,” if it is so de- 
signed, that you may be properly credited for them. 

Sundries :—Specimesnumbers, Show-bills, etc., far- 
nished free, on application, but sparingly, as they are cost- 
voiammten th see —. See hrm — — 

are sen 8 Mises 
saletlbers ate counted, tat part should be new sabsctib- 
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ers....Remitin drafts or checks on New-York City Raa, 
payable to the order of the Publishers ; or in P. O. money 
orders; or in registered letters, if money must be sent. 


Full Descriptions of the Premiums, on a 
separate sheet, will be sent free toany one desiring it. 


Nos. 50 to 60—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 


amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
sixth Volume complete, from which we print numbers as 
needed. The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the 
OXice, or $1.75 if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. 
They are put up in clean numbers, with the Index to cach 
volume.——They are profusely Illustrated, the Engravings 
used in them having alone cost above Twenty Thousand 
Dollars! Those obtaining premiums for less than eleven 
volumes, can select any volumes desired, from XVI to 
XXVI, inclusive. For ordinary use, the sets of numbers 
unbound will answer quite well.—Many hundreds of 
these volumes are taken every year as premiums. 
t2™ In Nos. 61 to 71 we offer the Bound volumes also. 


Nos.74 to 85—GOOD LIBRARIES. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
f£0n entitled to any one of the premiums 74 to 85, may 
sclect any books desired from the list below, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post-Office, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 


No. 86—General Book Premium.— 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 74 to 85, 
on sending any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from the list below, to the amount of 10 cents 
for each subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60 cents for cach name at 





$1.50. This offer és only for clubs of % or more. The 
books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 





BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


[For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will pe 
forwarded by mail, post-pail, on rece ipt of price. Qa 2 
these are included in our Premiums, Vos. %4 to 86, Soins. 4 





Allen's (1. F.) Rural Architecture ............00--ss000 . $1 50 
Allen’s (R. L.) American F..rm Book....... péasahneneeen 150 
Allen’s Diseases of rts ee aa eee 1 09 
Am. Agricultural Annual, 187 & ach, pa.,50c.; vi) 
Am. Horticultural Annual, Ts 47 & 1858,each, pa.30c.; a v5) 





American Bird Fancier........ : 30 
American Pomology—Apples—Ly Dr. John A. W ) 



































American Rose Culturist........... ; 30 
American Weeds and Usetul Plants oi 75 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller................006 . 10 00 
Architecture, Modern An. » by Cummings & Miller. "10 00 
Barry’s Fruit Garden....... CaO AARA (ES OSPR yeas v6) 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier. habeensesones 30 
Bommer'’s Method of Making Mz inure...... sone 25 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy............seecessscscoess 1 60 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers. .......csscccccccecscecees 175 
Buis t’s Flower Garden Directory 159 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener, 1 00 
Chorlton’s Grape Grower's Guide. 73 
Cobbett’s American Gardener..............+5 , 75 
Cole’s (8S. W.) American Fruit Book.: easeur _ 75 
Cole's Veterinarian. 4 
0 


Copeland's Country Life.. 
aoe Culture, (Lyman). . 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, (Turner)............ — 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor........ 

Dadd's American Cattle Doctor......... cpa 
Dana's Muck Manual.. 


et et et 
Ss 


















Dog and Gun (Hooper's)... ..--++« 60 
Downing’s Landscape Garder idition)........ 50 
Draining for Profit and Health’ ‘y G. E ‘ Vath Jr.. 150 
Fastwood on Cranberr W ccaeecaekeeredenshenseestnce v6) 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide. 1 50 
EI Ds o53 Cconpsneeceese so venasee se 50 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture.....:.........0c000062 125 
SP EE SINNED, «.... ov acncstisccccnsces+stenesene 150 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist, (Revised Edition)............. 1 50 
Fuller’s Strawberry WIGTUIIM. sons sanececes ve 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist...............ccceeeeeees - A 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson. cack ceuaeen 150 
Gregory on Squz ishes owne -paper.. 30 
RGD DEON IOWR i dn iccecs, enesrsccccoesrencenss 75 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to V. ez retation,clo.,$1: cl’d pls. 6 00 


Jlarris’ Rural Annual. 


Bound, 8 Nos., in 2 Vols. Each 1 50 
lierbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers....... 1 












Sy CIN cb knob itcc cases hinees 40 
Jchnston's Agricultural C hemistr y. ieee mae sip seas ge 
Johnston’ 's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. Spenbnet 150 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses..............0000-.. 1.50 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot............ 75 
Mohr on the Grape Vine. 1 00 
My V ineyard at Lakeview. is 
Norton’s Scientific Agricult ve) 
CNG CRREMIED,, 00 osinne - 200059000. -0 +000000r0scecceececccoce 20 


Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60e.. Jip: aoe : 30 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture. . 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W. ‘Jolinson:..: 
Pedder's Land Measurer............0..00ssececseesseeceee 6 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping (N sane bebessbesees. 2S 






















Randall’s Sheep ere oo 2 
Rand: ul’ 3 Fine Wool Sheep ~-neaa re 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden............20-++ ssseeee 1 00 
Richardson on the Dog, paper 30c... oth.. 60 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry (New), paper, 40c., Sai 75 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text Book..........- fe whenbeocene (6) 
a io sees neue rabnin v5) 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book. aces 2 
Thompson's Food Of Animalsg. .......0-.scceccccccsces 1 00 
‘Tobac co DUT ti--* concent tesesasosseussesessces+ <0 ‘ 25 
Warder’s Hedges and Ever: DUE, uokisosisndsesebe>scue 150 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.. one 250 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle...... 159 
Youatt on the Hog........... iis 1° 





Youatt om SRCOp....ccecsereseces 











containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Hiow to Remit :—Checks on New- 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the orderof Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into effect June ist, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Reg- 
istry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent tothe Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us are at our risk. 

Postage. — To our published terms for the 
American Agriculturist, postage must in all cases be ad- 
ded when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with each subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, each quarter, or twelve cents, yearly, must be 
pre-paid at the Post-office where the paper is received. 

Read the Excellent Business No 
tices which crowd our advertising pages. The publishers 
have been compelled to add four extra pages, (44 in all.) 
in order to get in their own book notes, that were shoved 
out from previous numbers. Our readers derive a double 
advantage : first, in the corresponding increase of reading 
matter, (we always add a page of reading matter for every 
additional page of advertisements, beyond eight ;) and, 
second, every column of advertisements is a highly useful 
source of information. Those pages are well worth a 
careful and thorough perusal; they present an epitome of 
what is doing in the business departments of Agriculture, 
Horticulture, etc.—what is for sale, where, by whom, and 
at what prices. A wide field is thus given for making 
selections, procuring needful supplies of plants, seeds, 
implements, etc., etc. We aim toadmitnone but respon- 
sible, reliable advertisers, with whom our readers may 
treat in confidence. To gratify the advertisers, and to 
make them feel their responsibility, we ask all qur read- 
ers when sending orders, or soliciting circulars, cata- 
logues, etc., to state where the advertisements were seen, 


Walks and Talks on the Farm.— 
Those of our readers—which we presume to be the major- 
ity — who admire the fresh, practical, and instructive 
‘Walks and Talks,’ will be glad to learn that we have 
made an arrangement with the writer which will insure 
these pleasant papers for a number of years, as well as 
the excellent aid of Mr. Harris in other departments of 
the paper. The publishers intend to spare no expense 
in keeping the Agriculturist up to its present standard, or 
in taking a step beyond, whenever they can see the way. 


Darwin’s New Work.—The Vari- 
ation of Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication.—Mr. Darwin is widely known for his 
work on the Origin of Species, in which he advances 
some views that have been the source of much discussion 
in the scientific world. The present work treats of the 
variations in our domestic animals and cultivated plants, 
discussing the circumstances that influence these varia- 
tions, inheritance of peculiarities, the results of in-and- 
in breeding, crossing, etc. It is one of the most remark- 
able books of the present day, presenting an array of 
facts that show the most extraordinary amount of obser- 
vation and research. All the domestic animals, from horses 
and cattle to canary-birds and honey-bees, are discussed, 
as well as our leading culinary and other plants, making 
it a work of the greatest interest, not only to the breeder, 
the intelligent farmer, and the man of science, but to the 
general reader. Feeling that a work of such importance, 
and one that will be so frequently discussed and referred 
to as authority, should be acceptable to the American 
reader, the Publishers of the Agriculturist have in press 
areprint, from advance sheets furnished by the author, 
through Professor Asa Gray of Cambridge, who will 
furnish a .prefatory note to this edition. The work will 
be publjshed in two neat volumes of over 400 pages cach. 


| A noticeable feature of the work is the exact reference 





for “dengan and verse” of every saad made, and 
another in the very copious index, so that it forms a 
cyclopedia to the subjects upon which it treats, Ready 
early in April, 2 vols., illustrated, $6.00. 





Allen’s Catalogue.—This is more than 
a mere business catalogue ; it is more like a cyclopmdia of 
farm implements, and record of the inventions that haye 
been produced to facilitate agricultural and horticultural 


eaten Messrs, R. H. Allen & Co., No. 189 and 194 
Water-st., N. Y., are not only among the largest dealers, 


but are ai on an extensive scale, 

Prof. John Gamgee in this Coun. | 
try.—We had the pleasure of greeting this distinguished 
Veterinarian in the office of the Agriculturist a few weeks 
since, and of welcoming him cordially to America, Prof, 
Gamgee is known to many of our readers through his 

works, and through the articles of his which were pub- 
lished far and wide in this country at the time the Rin- 
derpest was raging in Great Britain. Years before this 
pest broke out in England, he had predicted its coming 
and indicated the course which should be taken, and it 
was not until his advice was followed that the plague was 
stayed in England and Scotland. Professor G. was the 
original mover in the gathering and organization of the 
first Veterinary Congress, which resulted in the forma- 
tion of an association that convenes annually, and hag 
already done great good. He may be appropriately styled 
the father of the modern school of Veterinary Medicine— 
that school which regards prevention as more important 
than cure, and studies diseases not so much in the poor 
stricken beasts, as in the localities which breed the pes- 
tilence, where contagions have their origin, and may be 
most successfully combatted. Professor Gamgce is at 
present at the head of the Albert Veterinary College, 
London, and visits this country with a view to introduce 
a method of preserving meat quite fresh and sweet for 
several months, at ordinary temperatures. He will travel 
extensively over the United States, and we bespeak for 
him a hearty welcome from agriculturists and others, 





Life Insurance.—The subject of Life In- 
surance has already been presented in these columns, and 
its propriety and value as an investment are generally 
accepted. The N. Y. Mutual Life Insurance Co., which, 
we believe, is the largest in the world, publishes its an- 
nual statement without comment, as the best way of pre- 
senting its claims to the confidence of the public. 

Sundry Humbugs.—The spring campaign 
has fairly opened. We have the highly-colored and tempt- 
ing programmes of fifteen separate and distinct ‘* benevo- 
lent” associations. Only a few of them appear to be 
worthy of special notice. It is not necessary for us to go 
over the ground again, and describe how these people 
operate. In a great variety of forms, they persuade the 
unwary to invest one dollar in the hope of receiving a 
hundred dollars. The bait is varied, but it covers the same 
old hook. At present, some of the most “ promising” 
humbugs are in the book and paper line. The Broadway 
Publishing Co., 559 Broadway, is just now believed to be 
in a transition state,and soon to appear as A. D. Bowman, 
48 Broad-st. They offer a book, and a prize of not less 
value than $3.00, witha good chance of getting $1,000, all 
for $1.00. They can only be found by letter....The 
Washington Library Co., Philadelphia, come the Soldier 
Orphan dodge, so common nowadays, and offer pictures, 
books, ete., with large prizes in money, (greenbacks.)... 
8. D. Sine, Cincinnati, proposes to give Pianos, Melo- 
deons, Sewing Machines, Horses and Carriages, Jewelry, 
Silver Plate, etc., and Money, and all he asks in return is 
$2.00... Van Allen and his Eureka Oil are still in the mar- 
ket. We can only say, don’t trust this oil, but buy better. 
....M. Westbrook, an old hand, is not to be found at the 
numbers advertised... W. I.Wheeler & Co. propose to-sell 
$125 Watches for $1.00, and to give agents for the trouble 
of selling tickets and sending in names, Diamond Jewelry 
by the hat full.... Wilcox & Corning are not to be found at 
162 Broadway, and we can not see the Sewing Machine 
they offer for $4.00. Our advice is to avoid all cheap 
sewing machines....We have a pound, more or less, of 
circulars and tickets of Arrandale & Co., 162 Broadway, 
and judging by what they offer, we should think nothing 
less than a building one hundred feet square and five 
stories high, would hold all they offer to the public. We 
find in reality that a fourth-story back room, small, and 
dim, seems to contain their Silver ware, Jewelry, 
Fancy Goods, Dry Goods, Clothing, etc., the choice of 
which is offered for $1.00, and we should think the 
goods were about worth it. For $10.00 you can get any 
kind of a watch!..The novelties of the season are Wickes 
& Taylor, counsellors at law. These fellows make very 
smooth promises, and are apt to mislead the unwary. We 
are glad to notice some help coming from Pennsylvania. 
The legislature, by the repeal of the Gettysburg Asylum 
Charter, seem to have roused the press of that State 
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toa sense of their duty. We quote from the Franklin 
Repository, Chambersburg, Pa.: ‘‘No You Don’r.—A 
prace of cunning fellows in New York, representing them- 
selves to be‘ Attorneys and Counsellors,’ profess the de- 
sire to forward ‘ the ends of Justice,’ by collecting from the 
proprictors of Gift Enterprises the prizes justly due to the 
ticket holder. A remittance $2.00 is the preliminary 
gtep in the proceeding. These artful dodgers ask us to 
gpread their advertisement before our ‘readers, ‘at the 
came time adding any local ideas of yourown.’ The idea 
strongly localized in our head is that these fellows are as 
arrant rogues as those they pretend to watch, and we 
caution our readers against being caught by their 
transparent swindle.” We have visited their office, and, 
of course,could only find the clerk !!...We warn all against 
Rey.Edward A. Wilson, Williamsburgh, N.Y.,and his pre- 
gcription for consumption, free of charge. No such man 
is known at the number given. We pronounce him an 
unmitigated scoundrel—second only to Dr. Faucher, 68 
William-st., and Dr. M. L. Byrn, Box 4669, New York 
Post-Office. For these last two men we can hardly find 
words strong enough to do justice to the subject. One of 
these chaps professes to issue a monthly paper to dissem- 
inate universal intelligence. We have onc of these pre- 
cious sheets, and find it to be of the infant murder and 
licentious order. Dr. Byrn makes a very bad book, and 
yends medicines to match, and is another nuisance.... 
Among the papers asking for exchange is one purporting 
to be devoted to Agriculture, Literature, Poetry, etc., etc. 
It goes by an attractive name. Its contents are the poor- 
est trash imaginable—love, vengeance and thunder, and 
the like. But the trouble does not licin its worthless- 
ness. By turning to the last few pages, we see wonder- 
ful inducements offered to agents for spreading its circu- 
lation, in the way of Jewelry, Books with high-sounding 
names, Pianos, Organs, Momey, (Greenbacks,) etc., etc. 
Then follows a long list of books to be sold at greatly 
reduced prices, each book to be accompanied with a prize 
or “ gift’? valued from $1,00 to $100,000. We pronounce 
this a humbug of the worst sort, the paper itself being 
only a blind. We again warn all persons against investing 
money in any gift publishing establishment of tiis sort. 





The Book of Evergreens.—By Josiah 
Hoopes. This isa long needed work, as it posts up the 
present state of our knowledge upon the cone-bearing 
plants, or Conifer, of the botanist. Mr. Hoopes is one 
of those persons rarely met with—a practical cultivator, 
and a man of science at the same time. While his work 
gives us all the Conifers arranged in the classification of 
the botanist, it at the same time treats of the experience, 
not only of the author, but of American cultivators gen- 
erally, with this large and important family of plants. 
Evergreens play so interesting a part, not only in orna- 
mental planting, but in what may be called economical 
planting, (i. e. hedges, screens, wind-breaks, etc.), that 
we are sure a work which treats of their propagation 
and culture, describes in both popular and scientific lan- 
guage the many species, and, what is of not the least im- 
portance, gives a list of the tender and unreliable ones, 
will be warmly welcomed by every lover of these beautiful 
trees. Mr. Hoopes brings to his work a perfect enthusi- 
asm for his subject, and is as free to condemn a plant as 
if he were notanurseryman. All the latest novelties from 
Japan, the North-west, etc., are noticed, and their success 
or failure, both in this country and in England, is recorded. 
The work is abundantly illustrated with engravings, so 
carefully executed that the publishers feel it due to that 
department of their establishment to call especial atten- 
tion to them. We must commend the conscientious care 
the author has shown in striving to arrive at the correct 
names. As a general thing, the nursery catalognes are at 
fault in this respect ; they often contain the same thing 
under different names, or trees with names that have long 
ago been shown to be incorrect. We cannot much blame 
the nurserymen, as the standard works on evergreens 
have heretofore been foreign and expensive. We hope, 
how that we have an available work which may be con- 
tidered asa standard, nurserymen will do better. Not the 
least interesting portion of the book is an account of the 
principal collections of evergreens in the country. The 
work is now ready. One large 12mo vol., on heavy tinted 
paper, in bevelled boards, Price, $3. By mail at same price. 





Cheap Lands at the East.—“G.C.,” 
Ct. There is no need of going very far west to find low- 
priced lands, It is true that farmsin a high state of im- 
provement, with good buildings, cannot be bought for 
much less than fifty dollars an acre, and in many places 
near large towns, they are often worth four to ten times 
that sum. But it is still possible to buy farms with many 
improvements on them, and good facilities for making 
more, for thirty dollars an acre. In the last monthly re- 
port of the Agricultural Department, at Washington, there 
ad an estimate given of the value of unimproved lands, 
in several of the older States. In New York, the average 


value of these lands is put at $32an acre. In the north 





part of Oneida County, there is a tract of spruce land, 
worth but $5 an acre. In the Catskills, woodland can be 
bought for the same price. In Herkimer County,there are 
a hundred thousand acres for sale, from 50 cents to $5 per 
acre. In Suffolk County, a Jarge tract of pine woods, at 
$8 an acre. In Washington County, land can be had for 
$3 an acre. In Worcester County, Mass., there are unim- 
proved lands, at $6; in Barnstable County, at $5; in Hamp- 
den County, rocky and swampy lands, at $5. Salt marshes, 
easily reclaimed, lie all along the coast, from Chesapeake 
Bay northward, at low prices. These lands are all near 
good markets. Some of them can be made available for 
tillage, and most can be pastured or kept profitably in 
forest. They all want capital to improve them. How- 
ever, all low-priced things are not necessarily cheap. 


The Bluffton (Mo.) Wine Company. 
The annual report of this enterprise shows a prosperous 
condition of its affairs. The company, of which George 
Husmann is President, includes some of the most sub- 
stantial men in Missouri; it owns an extensive tract of 
land on the Missouri River which is well adapted to grape 
culture. The land is offered to settlers on favorable 
terms. Those who wish to go into grape growing at the 
West should send for a prospectus either to George Hus- 
mann, at Herman, Mo., or Dr. L. D. Morse at St. Louis. 





Eighty, not Eight.—On page 98, March 
Number, a correspondent speaks of a pine tree planted in 
1813, which “ now has a diameter of more than three feet 
and a hight of nearly eight feet.’ It will be seen thata y 
dropped out and made eight out of eighty, a yd difference. 





A New Paper. The Model Farmer. 
Semi-monthly, edited by Thomas J. Key, and published by 
Key & Barr, Coriath, Miss. This neatand unpretending 
journal deserves a welcome, not only from the fact that it 
is the only agricultural paper in Mississippi, but because 
itisa ‘model’? which some of its contemporaries will 
do well to follow. There is not a growl in it, at things 
thaf are past change, nor a fling at other partsof the 
country. It goes to work in earnest, and has such a 
cheerful, common-sense way about it that one cannot help 
wishing it the full measure of success that it deserves. 





Whitewash,.—N. P.” Good lime and wa- 
ter are the essentials. Some brands of lime have so many 
impurities that they are unfit for inside work. Slake the 
lime in a clean vessel with boiling water, making it so 
thin that a brush will lay it on smoothly. An ounce of 
salt to a pailful will make the wash adherefbetter. Some 
add a very little bluing, as in rinsing clothes. When the 
whitewash is made, keep it off your fruit trees, and on 
your walls and fences. A nice cream color may be made 
for fences by adding to a half bushel of lime three pounds 
of yellow ochre. Nice whitewashing depends quite as 
much upon a good brush and good work as upon the wash. 





Beets Drying Up Milk.—‘P. R.,’ N. 
J. We have used both sugar beets and mangolds for sev- 
eral seasons, and never noticed any such tendency. 
The difficulty complained of is probably owing to some 
lack of other food, or to unfaithfulness in the milker. 

Early Rose Potatoes.—On another page 
we notice the remarkable price at which Mr. Heffron 
sold his potatoes. Our advertising columns state that a 
portion of this lot has been sold at $80 a bushel, and 
we have seen a letter to Messrs. Bliss & Son in which the 
writer proposes to pay $100 for a bushel of Early Rose. 





Bad for Mr. HKuox.—dAdvertisers who 
come late will be left out, and we doubt not that Mr. 
Knox will be very much disgusted when he opens the 
Agriculturist, and finds his broadside seed advertisement 
omitted. Mr. K., besides his most extensive small fruit 
farm, has a first-class seed and implement store, under 
the immediate charge of his son. Especial attention is 
given to sending seeds, as well as plants, by mail. 





Implement Catalogue.—We have from 
Plant Bros., Platt & Co., of St. Louis, and Kansas City, 
Mo., a very full and excellent illustrated Catalogue of 
Farm and Garden tools, seeds, etc. It is accompanied by 
a calendar, a descriptive catalogue of seeds, and other val- 
uable reading matter. Another evidence of Mo. progress. 





Preservation of Meat by the Gam- 
gee Process.—The process of preserving meat per- 
fectly fresh and sweet for many months, without the use 


- of galt or ice, has something about it which challenges 


every doubt. Seeing is said to be believing, and many 
persons saw hanging in the great show window of the 
Agriculturist office, on Broadway, four carcasses of En- 
glish mutton preserved in this way, one, two, three, and 
four months old after slaughtering, One carcass had hung 








for six weeks in Professor Gamgce’s kitchen before it 
was boxed to cross the Atlantic. There was not the least 
taint of corruption upon any part of them. Two were 
slightly mouldy, owing to the manner in which they were 
packed, but were otherwise perfect. A select company 
had the pleasure of dining with Prof. Gamgee upon some 
of this mutton, and it was pronounced unsurpassed. The 
process by which this meat was cured is patented in this 
country, and consists of causing the animal to inhale car- 
bonic oxide gas until it loses consciousness, when it is 
killed and bled. The carcass is then quickly dressed, 
and while still warm, exposed a short time in a chamber 
to an atmosphere of the same gas, mingled with a little 
sulphurous acid gas, These gases, especially the former, 
combine with all the oxygen in the system, and take 
away all that enters the meat through absorption of air. 
This very important discovery, which is the result of 
years of study, may be of incalculable advantage to the 
people of this country and of the old world. If Texas 
beef can be placed in our markets at 5 or even 10 cents 
per pound, both the raiser there and the consumer of 
beef here will be greatly benefited. It seems almost as 
if the time might soon come when beeves, and sheep, and 
hogs, will no longer be packed in close cars, transported 
for days and nights in suffocating heat or piercing cold, 
driven through our crowded cities, feverish and excited, 
starved and famishing for drink, to be thus slaughtered; 
but killed within sight of their own pastures, and their 
flesh, preserved by this process, transported like any 
other merchandise, to be sold and used -any time within 
six or cight months. Experiments will soon be made of 
transporting ‘*Gamgeed” beef and mutton from some of 
our Western States and from Texas, and our readers shall 
have reports of the success. These experiments or 
tests are taken in hand with great zeal by several gentle- 
men of large means and entire responsibility, so that we 
may hope for speedy and accurate results. Itis but fair 
to add that this interesting discovery of ihe action of car- 
bonic oxide on fresh meat was made in pursuing investi- 
gations having for an object the furnishing of healthy 
meat, at a cheap rate, to the population of Great Britain. 





A Small’? Lemon.—“Citrus”, of St. Aug- 
ustine, Fla., writes: ‘‘ Please receive herewith a small 
specimen of our Sicily Lemons, produced in my garden, 
at this place, and as only a moderate type of the excel- 
lence of many of the semi-tropical fruits of Florida, all 
of which are grown here of rare excellence of quality, 
flavor, shape, and size, as compared with the more trop- 
ical climate of the West Indies.”’ The ‘‘ small” lemon 
measures @ foot in its smallest circumference, and at- 
tracts much attention from the passers on Broadway. 

The American Naturalist. — The 
March number begins a new volume, and presents us not 
only an increased amount of reading matter but the as- 
surance that the magazine will be continued. Mr. George 
Peabody has placed in trust a fund to found the Peabody 
Academy of Science, and the Naturalist will hereafter be 
issued as one of the publications of the Academy, at 
Salem, Mass., on the same terms as herctofore—§3 a year, 





Hens Eating One Another’s Feath- 
ers.—‘'G. S. W.,”’ Foxboro, Mass., asks what will cure 
hens of eating the feathers off one another’s necks. This 
trouble usually occurs when hens are getting ready to 
begin laying or are laying, at a season when insect food 
is not to be had. We may be mistaken, but have the 
opinion that a block of beef scraps in the yard would bea 
cure. We feed our poultry all the fresh bones from the 
kitchen, pounded fine, and never have any trouble of 
this kind. Beef scraps would probably affect the flavor 
of the eggs a little in warm or mild weather. Most peo- 
ple will not notice it, and the eggs sell just as well. 


Sick Chickens.—On page 7 of the current 
volume, in an article entitled Bad Luck with Poultry, a 
disease was described as causing the filling up of the 
mouth and throat with a yellow, offensive, tough mucus, 
Several remedies have been suggested, and it seems that 
the disease is quite common and fatal. Sprinkling salt 
and burnt alum into the mouth after wiping it out thor- 
oughly, is recommended. ‘C. II.,” of Bethlehem, Pa., 
was successful in curing several cases, by first removing 
all the substance thoroughly, then swabbing and rinsing 
out the mouth with a solution of Sulphate of Tron. An 
acquaintance recommends very stimulating diet of scald- 
ed meal or soaked bread with red pepper, and ale; tinc- 
ture of iron in the water, and a daily washing of the 
mouth in vinegar and water, or vinegar, if not too strong. 

Strawberries in New Jersey.— 
The following account of strawberries in southern New 
Jersey is from the Report of the West Jersey Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association. It is the experience of market growers 
in Cinnaminson, Moorestown, and that part of Burling- 
ton County where the soil is generally yery light: 
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“Our general system of cultivation is in beds from 4 to 
5 feet wide, made from single plants set in rows about 2 
feet apart, generally in the spring. Yet some very good 
results have been obtained when the row system of @nlti- 
vation has been adopted, mostly with Wilson's Albany, 
which seems to be gaining confidence in the other town- 
ships besides Burlington and Beverly, where it has been 
more generally cultivated for years. In addition to the Wil- 
son’s Albany Seedling, Downer’s Prolific, French’s Seed- 
ling, Cutter’s Seedling, and Ida, are the general favorites 
for cultivating for market purposes. The latter variety, 
thouzh introduced recently, has been largely planted of, 
and as far as vigor, healthfulness, and productiveness is 
concerned, it seems to meet the wishes of the people ; yet 
the size being from medium to small, will, we fear, prove 
a drawback. The Jucunda, after another year’s trial, 
corroborates what was said one year ago, that it ‘is a 
poor grower on any but very strong soils.’ The foliage 
burns badly in the summer, and as far as has been tested 
in this vicinity is not worthy of cultivation. Metcalf’s 
Early, introduced from Niles, Michigan, represented to 
be several days earlier than the Wilson, producing a large 
crop in a very short time, has upon trial proven no earlier, 
and the berries are so soft as to render them unsalable 
in the market ; hence we would deem it unfit for general 
cultivation. Among the new varieties on trial, are the 
‘Stinger,’ a very vigorous grower, hardy, berries said to 
be large, bright colored, and firm, introduced by Charles 
Harmer, of Philadelphia. The ‘Durand Seedling,’ in- 
troduced by F. Brill, of Newark, N. J., is a vigorous 
grower, of good flavor, promises to be a valuable variety 
for market. Barnes’ Mammoth, strong grower, berries 
large and handsome. One plant was on exhibition at the 
Strawberry Show, at Moorestown, the past season, which 
was of monstrous size, and full of fruit. The Philadel- 
phia, which fruited in this vicinity last season, was sev- 
eral days earlier than any other variety, good flavored, 
vigorous grower, good size and color,” 


The Ives Grape.— “ Worthington,” of 
Ohio, thinks that we praise the Ives too little and the 
Tona too highly. We never expect to suit all the grape 
growers. When we discuss quality we must put the 
Ives very low. If it is a question of adaptability to, and 
profit in, particular localities, then it takes a high rank. 
We say, grow the best grapes that a locality will produce, 
and if the Ives is the best, as it seems to be in certain 
parts of Ohio, grow that. The Ives does finely with Mr. 
Knox, but is inferior with Mr. Husmann, In the present 
state of grape culture we are obliged to be cautious how 
we recommend any variety as the grape for every locality. 





Turkey Rhubarb.—“J.0. D.”) Noseed 
to be had, and it would probably be very inferior in 
quality even if the experiment could be made here. 





Seeding Down in the Spring on 
Oat Stubble.—‘ Inquirer,” of Canada. Rather than 
sow grass seed, as you propose, on the stubble, we think 
it better to wait and give the piece avery thorough 
harrowing, going over the ground until itis as mellow 
asa garden; then sow the seed and bush it in. The 
grass will do better than if sown with any spring grain. 





Potato Diggers.—We most respectfully 
decline to take the responsibility of advising in regard to 
potato diggers—which to buy. There are serious, we 
may almost say radical, objections to all we have ever 
seen in the field. There are some, however, which, as 
the pomologists say, ‘‘ promise well.’’ When we are as- 
sured of the success of any by personal inspection of its 
operation, and know that there is a prospect of the market 
being supplied, our readers may expect us to speak out. 





Catalogues Acknowledged.—Sceds. 
—Robert Buist, Jr., Philadelphia; John Vanderbilt & 
Brothers, New York; J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York ; 
Jas. Vick, Illustrated Catalogue and Floral Guide, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Henderson & Fleming, Illustrated, New York; 
Jas. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass.; Alfred Bridge- 
man, New York; E. Newbury, Brooklyn, Conn.; M. 
O’Keefe, Son & Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Haare & Schmidt, 
Erfurt, Prussia; F. A. Haage, Jr., Erfurt, Prussia; John 
Stewart & Sons, Dundee, Scotland; Henry A. Dreer, II- 
lustrated, Philadelphia; B. K. Bliss & Son, Illustrated, 
New York; Theodore Ch. Wendel, (Tree Seeds.) Boston. 
Hovey & Co., Boston, Illustrated; J. R. Decatur, N. Y.; 
J. W. Elliott & Sons, Philadelphia; L. D. Scott & Co., 
Huron, Ohio; Vilmorin & Co., Paris, France...... 
Small. Fruits and Vines.—S. D. Redman, Newfane, N. 
Y.; H. B. Lum, Sandusky, Ohio; D. J. B. Haines, Gaines, 
N. Y.; Myron De Wolf, Delavan, Wis.; J. Knox, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; D. H. Brown, New Brunswick, N. J.; Ferris 
& Caywood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Pardy & Hance, South 
Bend, Ind.; ‘hos. C. Andrew, Moorestown, N.J.; Francis 
Brill, Newark, N.T7°GQ W. Grant, fona, near Peekskill, 


N.-¥.; R. W.-Holton, Haverstraw, ¥. ¥.; John W. Bailey j 





& Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y.; David Long & Son, Williams- 
ville, N. Y.; Elijah Myrick, Croton Junction, Mass...... 
Nurseries.—Joseph Cochrane, Havana, Ill.; B. M. Wat- 
son, Plymouth, Mass.; Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas, Westchester, Pa.; Wm. 
S. Little, Rochester, N. Y.; C. Raoux, N. Y., Importer ; 
J. W. Manning, Reading, Mass. ; John W. Adams, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Mahlon Moon, Morrisville, Pa...... Potatoes. 
—Reisig & Hexamer, Newcastle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Green-House and Florists —George Such, South Amboy, 
N. J.; Peter Henderson, South Bergen, N. J.; John Saul, 
Washington, D. C.; Bennett & Davidson, Flatbush, N. Y. 


Self(milking Cows.—Several Inquirers. 
—Slitting the tongue for an inch or two, even cutting a 
slender V-piece out, may do sometimes ; it will not work 
in all cases. Muzzles set with nails often fail, though we 
think they ought not to,if the nails are made sharp 
enough and the muzzle is attached by three or four straps 
to the halter, so that it will hang as low as possible on 
the nose. The neck yoke, described on page 335 of the 
Agriculturist for November, 1865, is effectual. This ar- 
rangement is very simple; eight round hard-wood sticks, 
3¢ of an inch in diameter, are arranged to form two square 
frames surrounding the cow’s neck, and held about 10 or 
12 inches apart, by driving them into holes bored at right 
angles to each other near the ends of four 14 inch 
square sticks, also of hard wood. This entirely pre- 
vents the cow bringing her head around to her side. 





Artificial Mother for Chickens.— 
When chickens are artificially hatched, either by turkeys 
or by the heat of warm water, artificial mothers are need- 
ed to brood the chickens. ‘ G. F. G.,’’ of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., describes one which he uses, as follows: ‘‘A thick 
woollen blanket is hung by the corners in some sheltered, 
dry place, so that about 3 feet square will rest upon the 
ground or floor. A mother hen is suspended ina box 
above the centre of the blanket, and the chicks feed 
around the outside. The clucking of the hen will call them 
towards her when they need brooding, and as in seek- 
ing the hen they cluster in piles under the centre of the 
blanket, the mutual warmth imparted is sufficient for all 
purposes. When the flock is large, if the outside ones 
become cold, they work thcir way to the centre, and 
it is only necessary to use the hen for a few days.” 





Preserving Eggs.—Take a bread-pan or 
other pan, put slaked lime into it, till it has enough to al- 
low the eggs to stand upright, small end downwards. As 
soon as the layer is completed, fill up till they are covered 
and there is an even surface. When you have enough 
eggs to make another layer, put in slaked lime suf- 
ficient to be filled up by the eggs you have ready. You 
may continue till the pan is full. If the eggs are putin 
fresh, you may keep on, and they will be fit for breakfast 
at any time, and be like new-laid eggs. But if they are 
stale when put in, this process will not restore them. 





Lice on Cattle and Sheep. — The 
spring is the season when most annoyance is caused by 
these parasites. We have so many letters asking for and 
recommending cures, that we are induced again to allude 
to that wonderfully effective destroyer of such vermin, 
Carbolic Acid. This is used in the form of soaps, which 
may be easily applied in water, making a moderately 
strong suds. Cresylic acid is a cognate substance, almost 
always associated with carbolic acid, and under the 
trade name of ** Cresylic Soap,”’ an excellent article is ad- 
vertised and furnished. We have employed this soap to 
rid our shelves of ants, our cupboards of cockroaches. 
poultry of lice, dogs and cats of fleas, and: not having 
occasion to use it upon our horses or neat stock, have 
supplied acquaintances whose stables were infected. We 
have even prescribed a bath of Cresylic Soap and water 
for a newly arrived immigrant, and in every case of its 
application have had the satisfaction of learning of its 
efficacy. Farewell to mercurial ointment, that efficient, 
but very dangerous article in careless hands! So long 
as we can obtain carbolic compounds, we banish it. 


Walnut Worms.—‘Subscriber,” Pome- 
roy, Ohio. We cannot tell how to preserve your Walnut 
trees, unless we know what worm infests them. Next 
season, put some ina box with leaves, and mail tous. 





Darwin’s Variation of Animals 
and Plants Under Domestication.—Since our 
announcement of the reprint of this work was in type, 
the London Gardeners’ Chronicle has come to hand with 
an extended notice, from which we extract the following : 
“* Mr. Darwin's work on domesticated animals and plants, 
whose appearance we announced a fortnight ago, is one 
of such importance to both the practical and theoretical 
gitdener, as woll ds to all persons with whom the gar. 
dener is most closely asboclated, professionally and social- 








ly, that it must claim a large share of our attention, no 
less on this account than forits special merits, and the 
stores of information it contains. Written in admirable 
English, using no scientific terms but such as are com. 
prehensible to men of fair education, lucidly arranged, 
and indexed with scrupulous care, there is not a gardener 
in the country who has any taste for the history or theory 
of his art but will peruse it with pleasure and profit, and 
find it difficult to say whether he values it more as a store- 
house of facts or as an incitement to observe and to 
think. Is his employer a sportsman? he will find in Mr, 
Darwin's pages such information regarding dogs and 
horses, their breeds and individualities, as never entered 
the brain of the gamekeeper, equerry, or master of the 
hounds. Is he a farmer? here are anecdotes and obsery- 
ations regarding cattle, pigs, sheep and goats, which no 
professional breeder can match for number or truth, and 
which too few of these will believe or care about, not 
because they are not true, but because most so-called 
practical men take no interest in animals beyond what 
immediately concerns themselves. Is my lady a fowl 
fancier, or has she an aviary? her gardener will here find 
a wealth of information on domesticated birds of all 
sizes, voices, and uses, from the canary bird and peacock 
to the turkey and goose. Lastly, do his master’s children 
seck his advice about their rabbits, pigeons, honey hees, 
goldfish, or silkworms? If they do, here are curiosities 
of natural history about each and all, treated with master- 
ly skill and originality. With regard to these zoological 
subjects, we must confine ourselves to recommending the 
study of them in Mr. Darwin’s pages to those who have 
time to doso, and proceed briefly to expound the purpose 
and method of this remarkable book in so far as it is 
devoted to the vegetable kingdom.” 





A Novel and Useful Enterprise.— 
For many years we cherished the idea of securing ina 
central city location,a large floor, where, in connection 
with our office, we could have room for a sort of Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Museum or show-room. The 
great increase in our publishing business has rendered it 
impossiine to give the needed time and attention required 
to organize and carry out such an enterprise.—Recentiy 
Mr. L. L. Whitlock, (the son of our old friend and in- 
structor, Prof. Whitlock, now deceased) has hit upona 
similar idea, without any hint or word of suggestion from 
us. He has leased the first, second, and third floors over 
the main Agriculturist Office, 245 Broadway, each floor 
114% by 25 feet, with extension upon Murray street of 
25 by 12% feet. Here he proposes to receive on permanent 
exhibition samples of implements of all kinds pertaining 
to soil culture, where they can be examined in connec- 
tion and at leisure by citizens and visitors—a kind of 
perpetual Fair, and also provide room for meetings or 
gatherings of cultivators, horticulturists, fruit growers, 
for conventions, discussions, ete. The enterprise seems 
to be a very desirable one for all classes, and with Mr. 
Whitlock’s enterprise, fertility of plans, industry, and 
good intention, we can hardly doubt that the scheme will 
prove highly successful. The locality is one of the best 
in the lower or business part of the city—nearly opposite 
the City Hall, and fronting upon Broadway and the open 
Park. For particulars see Mr. Whitlock’s advertisement. 


Hieating Manures im the Hiill for 
Potatoes.—The use of hen-manure composts, night 
soil, or even barn-yard manure, in the hill or drill with 
potatoes, is rarely or never advisable. It is much better 
to distribute it evenly through the soil. The best prac- 
tice is to use no fermenting manure except such as might 
have been incorporated with the soil the autumn previous. 
Wood-ashes and plaster, either or both produce almost 
invariably good effects. Castor pomace and Fish guano, 
both oily manures, may, perhaps, be regarded as excep- 
tions to the rule, ‘‘No fermenting manures in the hill 
for potatoes”’—for they frequently produce good crops. 

Interesting Figures from Our 
Mail Rooms,.—The Chief Clerk furnishes the follow- 
ing figures from his book, showing the actual work ex- 
pended in mailing a single number of the American 
Agriculturist; Folding and Stitching, Girls’ Work, 890 
Days. Writing Wrappers, Men’s Work, 96 Days. En- 
closing in wrappers, tying, and packing in Mail-bags, 
Men’s Work, 65 days, Boys’ Work, 26 days—in all 91 days. 
Total days work, 577, equivalent to 58 persons during 10 
days. About 500 Mail-bags, holding 4 bushels each, or 
2,000 bushels, are required. Weight of the papers when 
ready for the Post-Office, 18 tons! These are scattered to 
every part of the Continent, an average of nearly half a 
dozen to every Post-Office in the United States and Ter- 
ritories, and the British Provinces, besides large numbers 
to every part of the world wherever the English or Ger- 
man language is read. Large bundles go to South 
America, the West Indies, Australia, the Sandwich 
‘Islands, varidus -parts. of Asta,-and even -to- Africa. 
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The Department of Agriculture. 
—We have before us three documents which show that 
Col, Capron is earnestly attending to agricultural inter- 
ests. Oncisa report on the manufacture of Beet Sugar, 
showing its importance in other conntries, and the ne- 
cessity of an investigation that will facilitate its introduc- 
tion here. Another reportis in favor of a remission of 
duties on animals imported for the purpose of improying 
the stock, and a third for the removal of restrictions 
upon the importation of new plants, seeds, etc. 





Standard of Excellence in Poul- 
try.—We have received from Mr, A. M. Halsted, Secre- 
tary of the American Poultry Society, a pamphlet con- 
taining minute descriptions of all the breeds of poultry 
recognized by that Society. It is the same as the stand- 
ard adopted by the London Poultry Club, and published 
in Tegetmeicr’s Poultry Book, with “ Alterations and Ad- 
ditions adapting it to America.” Accurate knowledge of 
poultry is a rare qualification of judges of poultry at our 
fairs, and thig publication, or something like it, should be 
placed in the hands of every one, as a guide in deciding 
upon the merits of fowls exhibited at our fairs. 


The Buckeye Mower and Reaper. 
—We offer as a premium one of the best, if not the very 
best machine in the country, regarded either as a mower 
simply, or as acombined machine. Every year our judg- 
ment in selecting the ‘* Buckeye” is confirmed by the 
prizes which are awarded to it at fairs and trials in all 
parts of the country. It was not sent to the Paris exhibi- 
tion last year, because the proprictors have not taken out. 
European patents, but it is a satisfaction both to them 
and tous that the machines which received the grand 
awards use those peculiarities which distinguish the 
Buckeye here. This is one of the most important pre- 
miums we offer, and a few weeks of energetic work for the 
Agriculturist may put several young farmers in posses- 
sion of one of these excellent implements, with all desir- 
able improvements, before haying and harvest time. 





Draining 'Tile.—“R. E. W.,” of Wyom- 
ing Co., Penn., says he has been reading Draining for 
Profit, and, of course, has the fever. Col. Waring recom- 
mends only round tiles. These are not to be had nearer 
than Albany. What is to be done? Do the next best 
thing—use sole tiles, and if you cannot do better, use 
horse-shoe tiles. If these cannot be had, two four-inch 
boards nailed together like a roof or a V inverted, will 
last a great many years. The use of boards was recom- 
mended by our correspondent “ H.,”’ of Morristown. The 
views of our Morristown correspondent are usually right. 





Market Price for Corn Husks.— 
“qQ.T.E.’’ This differs much in various parts of the 
country. The husks are used extensively in upholstery. 
A good clean article onght to bring ten dollars and up- 
wards at the mill. The husks are run through a hackle, 
and then pressed in bales about the same size as hay 
bales, and in this condition are sent to the New York and 
other markets, where they bring about fifty dollars a ton. 
The commission merchant sells for seventy dollars a ton. 
It will be seen from this that the manufacturer and the 
merchant have the largest share of the profits. The rem- 
edy is a neighborhood hackle mill, owned by farmers. 





A Peat Swamp Burnt Out.—“I. 0. 
D.,”’ of Lansing, Cook Co., Ill., writes: “I have about 
eighty acres of peat land that took fire in August last, and 
has continued to burn to this date, with no prospect of 
stopping until the marsh is all consumed, unless copious 
rains quench it. There was abont two feet of peat, and 
there is now, (March 4th,) where it is burned, fifteen 
inches of ashes lyingas light as newly fallen show. What 
shallI do withit? The subsoilis sand, and the fire has in 
most places burned all but the sand. As the land is not 
fenced, and as I am not flush of funds, do not like to risk 
seed, labor, and fence, unless there is a good prospect of 
getting a crop.” Ans.—One thing you can surely do— 
that is, let it alone. This we advise, unless you can as- 
sure yourself, before time to set out cabbages, or plant 
turnips, or possibly plant corn or potatoes, that the out- 
lay will pay. Let it lie, and try a few experiments with 
it. We presume it will prove very valuable land. 





If the New Work Independent 
shal} hereafter advertise itself as.a‘‘ Religions Journal,” 
or lay any claim to that character, after placing before its 
readers such an advertisement as filled out the whole of 





aper a large type edition of the Scriptures, 
to the end that its editors or publishers may be/able to 
learn the first pritei 


the Independent, on general grounds, but in behalf of 
outraged public morals we should feel obliged to advise 
every family in the land to shun the paper, and to provide 
a long pair of tongs with which to seize and thrust into 
the fire every copy that may chance to find its way to their 
dwellings, unless there is at once a guarantee that its ad- 
vertising pages shall not hereafter counteract and render 
ridiculous the religious teachings of its reading col- 
umns. We are glad to see the Christian Intelligencer’s 
earnest protest, and to know that its own advertisements 
are usually so guarded that it is not compelled to hesitate 
to throw the first stone at the Independent—as, alas! too 
many professedly religious papers are obliged to do. 


Distillation, Brewing, and Malt. 
fing.—A small volume with this title, issued at San Fran- 
cisco, we have read through, expecting to find some useful 
information for a novice, but are disappointed. It con- 
tains general statements, but lacks the minutie and illus- 
trations required to make it generaily useful. The book is 
not particularly recommended by such statements as the 
following: “ During the continued and despiscably puer- 
fle maladministration of the British revenue officials, 
while they, by erroneous, pertinacious, and persistent 
official oppression, fast blighted the growth of revenue, 
—while they paralyzed and ruined the licensed distiller, 
precisely as the United States’ rule is now doing,” etc. 
Here, as elsewhere in the book, the adjectives are piled 
on with a vengeance, for a pretended scientific treatise. 





Grass Seed for Reclaimed Salt 
Marsh ,—W. 8. Hayes, Del., wishes to know the quick- 
est way to get salt marsh into the fresh grasses after the 
tide gates have been putin. It is not necessary to plow, 
as many suppose. The surface of the marsh is a soft 
and spongy bed, where the seeds readily sink and ger- 
minate. Any grass seed that is desired will grow. We 
have used White and Red Clover, Red-top, and Timothy, 
and they have all done well. We prefer a mixture of 
grasses, to make the largest yield and the best quality of 
hay. Sow the seed from 15th of March to 15th of April, or 
in August. It is better to have the sea water shut off six 
months before the seed is sown. This whole subject has 
been frequently discussed in back numbers, which can be 
forwarded by mail on application to interested parties. 


Bringing Water into Houses and 
Barns. —F. 8. Hill, N. J. Where the fountain is 
highcr than the house, the water may be carried 
in wood, metal, earthen, or cement pipes. If the 
stream has sufficient fall, the water may be brought 
in bya ram from a point lower than the house. For 
this purpose an iron or lead pipe is more desirable 
than wood or cement, and the difference in cost is not 
worth estimating. Cement pipes do very well for carry- 
ing water from higher points to lower, and are rapidly 
gaining in popular favor. Weshould not like to trust 
them to bear the constant shocks of aram. Parties who 
have water rams for sale generally keep pipes to go with 
them, and can furnish reliable information as to com- 
parative cost and durability. With a reservoir in the house 
large enough for a day’s supply, a small pipe will answer. 





How to Get Big Crops.—aAs a rule, 
farmers are much more anxious to get big prices than big 
crops. There are few farms whose average production 
could not be doubled in a very short time by more capital 
and labor. It is safer to use capital in farming than in 
almost any other business. The credit of the plow is 
quite as good as that of the loom or the anvil, and the 
capital will come if it is called for. Use more manure, 
and get thirty bushels of wheat where you now get fifteen, 
and eighty bushels of corn where you now get forty. The 
quantity of grain grown per acre is mainly a question of 
manure and tillage. A big compost heap makes a full 
grain bin. With high manuring, the soil needs deeper 
stirring and a gradual bringing up of the subsoil to the 
surface. With the present horse harrows and cultivators, 
nearly all the cultivation can be done by horse power, at 
a great saving of expense, and a great increase of the 
crops. Pian for big crops this season. 


ooo 


High Farming without Stock.— 
“ J.M. B.” of Maryland is fully satisfied of the advantage 
of clean and thorough cultare for corn, and of high farm- 
ing, but would like to seca series of articles discussing 
restoring and keeping up land by commercial manures 
withont feeding stock, They have not barns and other 
conveniences necessary to feed cattle in winter, and as 
every negro is privileged to keep two or three worthless 
curs, sheep feeding is attended much effe and anx- 
iety. A farmer is apt to start every time he hears a dog 
bark. We will not give advice on the subject, but have 
little donbt that Pernvian and Swan Island guano of good 


ed by wheat, seeded down with clover. But, of course, 
if the straw and corn fodder, and especially the clover, 
were sold off the farm, the system would soon impoverish 
the land. And it seems to us that with easy access to the 
best markets in the world, some plan of feeding stock 
might be discovered that would be profitable. In the 
meantime one thing is certain: as long xs large crops of 
clover can be grown, we may be sure, by plowing it under, 
of raising good crops of corn, barley, and wheat. 


-—— 


Information about Fertilizers.— 
Mr. B. asks: ‘‘ Cannot the editors of the American Agri- 
culturist give us correct information in regard to the 
merits of different commercial fertilizers without fear or 
favor? The manufacturers might be angry, but the farm- 
ers would be benefited.” We would gladly do so, but the 
subject is surrounded with difficulties. The best plan is 
to buy only from responsible parties, and insist ona guar- 
antee in regard to the composition of the manure. Keep 
a sample in a tightly corked bottle, and if there is after- 
wards reason to suspect that the manure was very poor, 
have it analyzed, and if it is inferior sue for damages. 


Condensed Milk Factories. —‘F. 
L.,” Vt. The use of condensed milk is greatly on the 
increase, both in this country andin Europe. The “ con- 
densing process’ is patented, and several different com- 
panies are engaged in the business, using different pat- 
ents. The condensing is done in the country, in dis- 
tricts where milk is cheap. There is the same advantage 
to farmers in one of these factories, as in a cheese or but- 
ter factory. It makes a home wholesale market for milk, 
and saves much labor in the house, 





Maple Sugar.—aAccording to the last Unit- 
ed States census, about forty million pounds are made in 
the whole country, and one and a half million gallons of 
syrup. The New England States, New York, Michigan, 
and Ohio, make the most. Nearly one-half of the whole 
quantity is made in New York and Vermont. The value 
of this produet at the present market prices is not far 
from eight millions of dollars, There is no good reason 
why more system should not be introduced into this in- 
dustry and the business be greatly extended. Why should 
not better varieties of the sugar maple be sought ont and 
multiplied by nurserymen, and orchards be planted ona 
large scale? There is no danger of a glut in the sugar 
market, andif the product were multiplied ten fold the 
price would still be remunerative. The tree will flourish 
in elevated positions and on rocky land quite too rough 
for tillage, and its cultivation requires very little care. 

Landreths’ Garden Seeds.—Messrs. 
Landreth & Son send usa series of specimens of the prod- 
uce of their seed farm. The reputation of these rentle- 
men is such that we shall sow the seeds in full confidence 
of obtaining excellént results. 


Early Cultivation of Potatoes,— 
Much labor may be saved by running a bush harrow over 
the ground just as the shoots are breaking through, This 
will disturb the whole surface of the ground, and is equiv- 
alent to a good hoeing. A week or ten days later go 
between the rows with a cultivator, and if the young 
shoots are covered deeply with dirt it will not harm 
them. The early sorts will only need cultivating once or 
twice more, and this can he done by horse-power, Early 
and frequent cultivation makes cheap potatocs. 


Triplets.—‘J. B.” writes: “J. H. Dickman, 
near Richmond, Indiana, has a cow with triplet calves, 
which are fine, healthy animals, and at last accounts the 
dam and trio were ‘ doing well.’” 


The Sabbath School Index, by R. G. 
Parpee, publishéd by J: C. Garrigues,($1,25,).is a useful 
book for all Sabbath school workers, and may well be se- 
lected by all who feel, or should feel, the importance of 
this field of labor, and desire to secure all the aids pos- 
sible. It ‘points out the history and progress of Sunday 
schools, with approved modes of instruction, examples in 
illustrative, pictorial, and object teaching; also the use 
of the black-board, management of infant classes, teach- 
ers’ meetings, conventions, institutes, etc., etc,” 


Sugar Consumption.—‘G. B.,” La. 
There is no danger of an over-production of sngar for 
many years. The United States and Great Britain con- 
sume abont 1,420,000 tons annually, or forty-one pounds to 
each inhabitant. In Southern Europe, the consumption 
is about twelve pounds per head, and in Germany, about 
seven pounds. If the consumption were tobe brought up 
té the standard in this country, it would take at least 














quality might be used with profit on barley, to be follow- 


three times the present crop to supply the demand. 
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What toGrow and How te Grow 
it.—‘“ C, T. K.,”" Montgomery Co., Pa., is a teacher with 
some leisure time, can have one-quarter to one-half an 
acre of land, and asks, ‘“‘ What to plant, how to cultivate 
it, ete., so as to render it most agreeable, interesting, 
healthful, and profitable.’’ This is one of many cases in 
which we are asked for advice which cannot be given 
without an acquaintance with the person's skill, experi- 
ence, and immediate surroundings. To one who has a 
love for plants, it will. be ‘‘agrecable and interesting,” 
and we may add “ healthful,” to grow anything from cab- 
bages to roses. If by “ profitable” is meant the amount 
of money to be realized from the place, the things to 
cultivate will depend upon one’s knowledge and the 
demand of the neighborhood. Raspberries and straw- 
berries would pay, and if in a populous region, raising 
seedling plants of cabbages, tomatocs, peppers, etc., with 
hot-beds or cold frames, strawberry plants, etc. The 
“how to cultivate” we are telling all the time, and there 
are books containing full instructions on these points. 





A Mineral * Curiosity.°°—“L. H. D.” 
Burlington, Col. Terr. The specimen sent is hardlya 
curiosity to those familiar with mincrals: Tt is a form of 
Asbestos, of which there are several varieties, some quite 
as silky in texture as yours, but pure white. It has been 
woven into cloth, which is incombustible and may be 
cleansed by burning. 
cloth of Asbestos to wrap the bodies of the dead when 
about to be burned, to prevent their ashes being mixed 
with those of the funeral pile. 





Alton, Ill., Horticultural Society. 
—This Society is very much alive, and sends out its pro- 
ceedings at once, on a well-printed sheet. There is some 
excuse for this, for there is always something to print and 
useful to read. The proceedings for the 7th of February 
contain an excellent essay on the curculio, by that well- 
known orchardist, Dr. E. 8. Hall. 





New York State Grape Growers’ 
Association.—The Grape Growers of N. Y., to the 


number of seventy, met at Canandaigua on the 27th of | 


February last and formed an association with the above 
name. The Hon. Emory B. Pottle of Naples is President, 
and Dr. E. K. Van Keuren of Hammondsport, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. An exhibition of grapes will be held in 
Canandaigua next autumn, at which competition is in- 
vited from all parts of the United States and Canada, 





Forcing Straw berries.—‘Subscriber.” 
Preparation must be made the autumn beforehand and 
the plants well established in pots before winter. The 
full details of the process, with description of the neces- 
sary structures, is given in Fuller's Small Fruit Culturist. 





Ailanthus,.—The Country Gentleman says: 
“We know nothing of the value of the Ailanthus as a 
timber-tree, but should suppose it not to be of much 
value. It grows rapidly aid snekers freely, and will 
succeed on soils too poor for many other purposes. The 
pistillate trees bear a profusion of sceds, but as there 
is very little call for it there is probably none in the mar- 
ket.” It is not often that friend Thomas gets so far off 
the track, and we put him right and answer a correspond- 
ent at the same time. The Ailanthus is valuable for 
timber; the wood is hard and does not decay readily; is 
excelicnt for vineyard stakes; and is good fuel. It does 
not sucker badly unless the roots are injured. Seed is to 
be had at Thorburn’s, and probably of other dealers. 





Knuots on Cherry Trees, — “J. A.,” 
Hunterdon Co.,N.J. The knots on your sour red cher- 
ry trees are the same, or practically the same, as the black- 
knot on the plum. The free use of the knife on their first 
appearance is the only successful remedy. 


Propagating the Maple.—0. Moffat, 
Iowa. The Maples are easily raised from seed. Both of 
the Soft Maples ripen their seed in May or early in June, 
and it should be sown at once. That of the “ hard,”’ or 
Sugar Maple, ripens in autumn ; it may be sown then or 
kept in a cool place until spring. As tocare, young trecs 
need hoeing, weeding, and thinning, like any other plants, 
and it will be useless to plant Maple or any other seeds 
unless this care can be given the young plants, 


A Little Girl's Letter.—Miss E. A.O. 
writes from Albany, Ill., and though she asks us to cor- 
rect her letter, we shall not do it, but give it as a speci- 
then of the many words of appreciation that we get from 
the little folks. ‘‘I write to tell you how well we like 





your paper, the Agriculturist. We have taken your paper 
for several years. My Ma says she has been a better 
housekeeper ever since she commenced reading it (but I 
guess she must have been a very good one before). We 
have such a nice place, one half mile from ths Mississip- 





It is said that the ancients useda | 











pi river and Albany railroad station, and snch fruit as we 
have! We do have some of the nicest Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, Currants, Gooseberries, Cherries, Grapes and 
Apples. Ma says we learned how to raise them by read- 
ing the Agriculturist. Ma tells paso. Pagot up the club 
last year for the Agriculturist and received the garden 
seeds. Ma says we had the best garden we ever had be- 
fore. Oh, I must tell you about the Chickens too, we 
raised a great many last year, I can’t tell how many. We 
have fresh eggs all winter. Ladies often say to my Ma 
when they come here, how do you get fresh eggs all win- 
ter, and she tells them by reading the Agriculiurisi.” 


The ‘Tomato Question,—The discussion 
of the relative values of the different kinds of tomato, as 
shown by last year’s experience, is no longer timely, and 
the many friends who have written us upon the subject 
will excuse us if their communications are not published. 
The seeds for a new crop are sown by this time, and we 
shall be glad to hear what another season's trial has de- 
veloped. Those who ask us to expose certain varieties 
as ** humbugs” should recollect that a single season’s trial 
in one locality will not warrant their condemnation. 





A Large Price for Potatvoes.—M’. 
D. 8. Heffron of Utica, N. Y., sold in February last toa 
party in New Jersey, one hundred and fifty bushels of 
Early Rose Potatoes for Ten Thousand Doliars! Over sixty- 
six dollars a bushel is a good price for potatoes, and the 
sale is worthy of note, as it shows that a really good va- 
riety will pay the originator for his trouble in producing 
it. The fact that really meritorious fruits, flowers, or 
vegetables, meet with a ready appreciation, should en- 
courage judicious experiments in producing them. 


Medges.—“ H. N.,” Huntingdon Co., Pa. The 


| method of lopping the Osage Orange to form a hedge de- 


ascribed in October last, is approved by the large planters 
at the West, as cheap, quick and efficient. We have an 
article on the subject from a practical hedge grower 
which we hope to give soon. The Honey Locust makes 
an excellent hedge, and will stand the winter in por- 
tions of the country where the Osage Orange will not. 


Mixing of Vegetables.—“ 0. M.,” Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. Potatoes donot “ mix” inthe hill. Peas 
and Beans rarely mix when grown near each other, but 
sometimes do through the agency of insects; the same 
with tomatoes. The different varictics of Onions, Par- 


| snips, and Beets, will be likely to cross. 


Black Kunot.— Subscriber.” The “cause” 
of the Black Knot is a fungus; the remedy is tocut and 
burn the limbs as soon as it makes its appearance. F. 
Manten, Me., states that his plum trees on richly ma- 
nured soil are affected by the knot and that those on sim- 
ilar soil, but unmanured, are exempt. He asks if this is 
the experience of others. 

Silver-leaved Maple.—A. G. Wood. 
The tree of this name is a native of this country (Acer 
dasycarpum) and is also called White Maple. The soft 
Maple of the East is Acer rubrum. The most common 
maple used in cities is the Norway Maple, Acer platanoides. 





Tying Material.—D. W. Tainter, Mo., 
asks what material is used at the East for tying vines. 
For arms, osiers are generally used, and for tying in the 
new growth, a good cotton twine—not the cheap stuff that 
is half starch—is often nsed. Mr. Knox uses rye straw, 
which is made flexible by dampening; this is put on with 
a twist, rather than a knot, in a way that is not easy to 
describe and would be difficult to figure. The material 
used at the East for tying asparagus is bast bark, the 
inner bark of the Linden. Cuba bast is from a different 
tree. Either wouldanswer. It is sold by seedsmen. 





Vhe Hair Worm,—tTtrc hair-like worm, 
Gordius aquaticus, has ignorantly been supposed to origin- 
ate from a horse-hair. It was bad enough to have its par- 
entage misrepresented, but it has met with a worse fate 
at the handsof a quack pill man, who figures the innocent 
worm, and says: ‘It is given Here that its bite may be 
guarded against, as it produces the felon or whitlow, when 
the blood is at all impure.” Then, as a matter of course, 
follows the advice to take the fellow’s pills to kecp the 
blood pure. When a hair worm does bite no doubt 
terrible consequences follow, only it don’t and they don’t. 





Moving Evergreens.—G.H. Lounsberry, 
Hamilton Co., Ohio, says: ‘I have some evergreens, 
about 10 years old, and abont 20 fect high. They are too 
near my house, so I wish tomove them. What is my 
best plan? I am advised to dig a trench around each, 
pour in water, and let the earth freeze to the roots, and 





then move them, I am afraid of the advice.” We should 
not try the frozen ball plan, but wait until the buds begin 
to swell, and then remove them with as little mutilation 
of the roots as possible, on a damp day. If the work can. 
not be done in moist weather, be sure and keep the rooty 
thoroughly damp, or even dripping wet. 


Queer Apples. — D. B. Carpenter sends 
us from the ranch of J. Q. A. Ballon, San Jose, Cal., a 
singular cluster of apples—one apple as large as a filbert, 
with three smaller ones arranged around it, and all placed 
directly on the bark near the middle of the body of ‘the 
tree. We at first thought they might be a kind of fan. 
gus, butacareful examination showed them to be apples, 


Carcualio.—Henry Stell, Leavenworth, Kan, 


The curculio does not confine itself to the plum, but other 
fruits, apples even, are attacked by it. 





Canker Worm. — David Lyman writes: 
“Tie a strip of cotton batting, a few inches*wide, around 
the tree with one string, and turn the top and bottom out 
so they will be flaring. The insect gets entangled and 
must deposit her eggs in the cotton. In the spring, gather 
and burn. One of our most reliable men, Benj. W. Coe, 
of this place, tried it last year with perfect success.” 

Earthwormsin Flower Pots.— H.” 
says: ‘If your correspondents who are troubled with 
this ‘epidemic,’ will apply a weak solution of salt in water 
a few times, they will destroy the worms, and benefit the 
plants.”” We fear that most persons would use too strong 
a solution, and we think lime-water preferable, as that 
cannot be made toostrong. Perfectly clear lime-water, 
and not milk of lime, is to be used. 


Hiow to Study Botany.—W. K. Tipton 
and several others. Get Gray’s Lessons in Botany and 
first thoroughly learn the structure of plants, and then 
with the same author's Manual you will soon be able, 
with a little practice, to identify any of our wild plants. 

Trees for Southern Wisconsin.— 
“J. E. M.,” Spring Green, Wis. For trees around the 
house, Norway Spruce, White and Austrian Pine for 
evergreens, Sugar and White Maple and Elm for deciduous 
trees. These are all perfectly hardy and easily obtained. 








Lima Beans.—William Smith. These need 
a rich, warm soil; set poles four feet apart each way, when 
the ground is well warmed and cold rains over, put four 
to six beans to each pole, pressing them into the soil, 
with the eye down, about an inch deep. They may 
be had earlier by starting under glass on seds.  Sce 
‘Kitchen Garden” for last month on page 83. 





The Biue Jay Indicted.—W. Reid of 


Wis. “I have seen them sncking hens’ eggs and birds’ 
eggs, and destroying young birds in the nest. They are 


great fruit thieves, and they swarm in scores around our 
corn cribs, both summer and winter, I do not knowa 
redeeming trait in the Blue Jay’s character.” 
Cranberry Queries.—‘ H. C. 8.” It is 
not possible for any one to tell you how much it will cost 
to prepare landfor cranberries without knowing its 
present condition, as some costs three times as much a8 
other. The meadow should be in fair bearing in three 
years, though some fruit is borne earlier. Three hundred 
bushels tothe acre is considered as an average crop. 





Retarding Peach Trees.—A_ corre- 
spondent writes us that last winter, after the ground was 
fairly frozen, he placed litter around his trees to prevent 
the early thawing of the soil around their roots, and thus 
retarded their starting until danger of late frost was over. 
One experiment seemed so favorable that he proposed to 
repeat it this winter. Please give us the results, 


Box Edging.—R. Antckele, Delaficld, Wis., 
says he has no difficulty in raising box from cuttings. 
He makes a trench about six inches deep, uses cuttings 
6 or8 inches long, and sets them deeply and so close to- 
gether that the foliage forms a continuous line. The 
earth is packed firmly on both sides of the row, and the 
plants watered. during the first two or three weeks. 

West Jersey Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation.—Fifth Annual Report for 1867—1868. The 
West Jersey Association comprises the fruit growers of 
Burlington Co., near Philadelphia. Their proceedings 
are always welcome, for we know as we open the unpre- 
tending volume, we shall get facts, and not “talk.” The 
members are men who grow fruit for a living, and have & 
sharp eye to profits; they give theirexperfence in a few 
words, and we can commend their reports as models. 
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6 Extra Farming.°°—‘J. P. G.,” of Blair 
Co., Pa., asks if we think it “extra farming” to raise 
360 bushels of Early Goodrich potatoes, or 620 bushels 
Cuzco, to the acre—the one being 52-fold, the other 
73-fold, the seed? This he says was done by Dr. Rowan 
Clark on a sandy loam manured with stable manure, com- 
posted with coal ashes.—Certainly this is exrtra—not extra 
beyond anything we ever heard of, but extraordinary 
for this period in the history of potato culture, and espe- 
cially so for the past season. The same writer mentions 
a calf killed at 7 months 3 days old, which weighed 
alive 1182 pounds and dressed 774 pounds ‘clean meat.” 





Rutabazgas,—‘ W. H. H.,’’ Alleghany Co., 
Md. ‘‘In raising rutabagas for stock, do you sow the seed 
in a bed and transplant them like cabbages,—or sow them 
like turnips where they are to grow ?’’—They will do tol- 
erably transplanted, but better sown where they are to 
mature. Transplant only to fill out spots where the seed 
has failed. The crop is seldom sown before the middle 
of June even at the North. 

Working over Wanure,— Knoxville,” 
writes: “Iamin the habit of drawing the manure from 
my hog pens, cattle stables, and horse barn, directly to 
the field where most wanted, every spring and fall. If I 
should simply mix the kinds together under a shed, and 
leave it six months or a year, forking it over once or 
twice, would the increased value pay for the extra work ?” 
Answer.—For some purposes it would, but great care 
would need to be exercised to prevent serious loss from 

overheating, which it would almost surely do, unless it 
could be kept moist under cover, or well trodden down in 
apit. For ordinary field crops, when it is to be plowed 
in, there would be no advantage. For top-dressing grass, 
harrowing in upon the surface of land for wheat or flax, or 
for the garden, no doubt the additional labor would pay. 





Labor and Profit im Farming.— 
“HI,” of West Chester, Pa., expresses his distrust of 
the statement that six laborers employed upon a farm is 
the secret of its profits. We have not the details 
of the farm in question showing just how much of 
it is profit, but we have nodoubt of the general principle, 
that the more labor we employ upon our farms the more 
profitable we make them. One man and a boy for a farm 
of two hundred acres does not pay very well, even if the 
land is smooth and we use the improved implements in 
tillage and harvesting. If fruit or truck farming is fol- 
lowed, much more labor is required to the acre than in 
grazing or grain growing. The road to wealth-is found 
in applying more manure and more labor to less land, 
rather than in applying less labor to more land, which is 
the popular maxim in America. The most profitable 
farming we know of is where labor is most liberally ex- 
pended in making manure, in drainage, in subsoiling, 
and in thorough cultivation. It is time farmers had faith 
in their business and put more capital into it. 





Horticultural and Other Socic« 
ties.—We have taken unusual pains to procure a toler- 
ably complete list, with officers’ names. The Secretaries 
seem to be indifferent to the matter, and the reports of 
meetings are generally unsatisfactory. The Jefferson 
Co., Mo., Society is reported as having elected ‘‘Tom 
Walker” President, but neither his address nor that of 
the Secretaryis given. The Kansas State Hort. Soc. has 
elected ‘‘ Mr. Tanner,” of Leavenworth, President—and 
60 on, in the most indefinite manner. 





Grinding Bones.—“ X.” asks: “ Would a 
common ‘corn and cob crusher mill,’ similar tothe kind 
known as the Little Giant, be of any lasting service in 
grinding bones for manure ?”—No, It requiresa stronger 
mill, and more power than such a mill can stand. The 
best way is for several neighbors to make joint-stock 
property of a good bone mill, set it up where there is 
water or steam power,and grind for themselves and others. 

Canada Thistles.—J. H. Gray writes that 
his neighbor keeps his sheep in the fields containing the 
thistles, scatters salt freely over the. thistles, and the 
sheep keep them in subjection. This would doubtless do 
| where the patch is small, but we should’ not like to buy 
the salt for some ficlds we have seen. S. Reynolds, of 
Maquoketa, Iowa, thus pleasantly writes on the subject : 
“Tonce owned some farm lands in the eastern part of 
N. Y. State, well covered with thistles, as were algo all 
adjoining lands; these I sold some years since—right and 
title to lands—and thistles too—and thus got rid of them, 
and followed “* the Stur of Empire” as far as Lockport, 
N. Y., and in a short time found thistles there on my 
farm, on a stony piece of about half anacre. I made a 
pasture lot of that for two successive years, and salted my 
sheep and cattle on the heads of the pests, and they dis- 
appeared from that quarter by diligent attention. But I 
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ally turning out pest seeds, like scandal without paren- 
tage, to be wafted with the winds wheresoever they would. 
I soon found other patches, and the same means produced 
the same effects, (on the thistles, I mean.): Not so of 
all others, for I found the difficulty of the boy catching 
birds—the right kind of salt, and then to get it on their 
tails. I have ‘left all,’ the wine and the oil, (of butter.) 
the sheep and goats of the flock, and followed that ‘ bright 
particular star,’ to where the presence of the Canada is 
not as yet, but where good bread and butter are to be had 
in abundance by industry, and shame from wearing patch- 
ed garments is no hindrance to honest thrift. Never 
mulch Canada thistles; they love it. If they are com- 
mon all about yor, leave them, for they will never leave 
you, not even in your grave, for they will root deeper 
than that. Ifin small patches, they can be overcome by 
salting the herds on their heads for two seasons, if prop- 
erly attended to; but if negligently, it is of no use.” The 
Gardener’s Monthly takes us ‘‘up” for warning people 
that the thistle is spreading in the ‘* West.”’ In a journey 
of 3,000 miles, (going and coming, and across lots,) our 

friend Meehan did not see any. Hehas travelled to some 
purpose if he has found out where “‘ the West’ is, and we 
advise him to turn his attention to discovering that hith- 
erto unseen country, ‘‘down East.’”? That our associate 
saw Canada thistles in his western trip, we do not doubt. 
The writer has seen them in Michigan—which is pretty 


growth after the middle of August they have ample timo 
to make a good crop. The yield, in good soil and with 
good treatment, is about 500 bushels of onions, and 400 of 
carrots to the acre, worth from $600 to $800. We have 
tried this succession crop several seasons, and have no 
doubt that it is the best way to get cheap onions and car- 
rots. We have sometimes planted the carrots between 
every two rows of onions, but this diminishes the yield 
of onions somewhat and increases the cost of cultivat- 
ing the carrots, as it has to be done by hand. If left three 
feetapart the horse cultivator can be used. Of conrso 
when two crops are taken in a season, manure must bo 
used very liberally. At least forty loads of stable ma- 
nure, or its equivalent, should be put on, and this will 
pay much better than little manure and small crops. 





Professorship of Agriculture.— 
Hon. E. W. Cook, of Havana, N. Y., has recently endovred 








ee 


well ‘“‘ West,” and believes that the Legislature of that | 


State has passed a law to prevent their spreading. 





KImerease of Foxes and Woods. 
chucks,—A Massachusetts correspondent complains of 
these animals in consequence of the stringent dog law. 





The remedy is a heavier bounty upon them. Men were 
always better hunters of these animals than dogs, before 
the law was passed, and with a bounty heavy enough, 
any neighborhood will soon be freed from them. Of 
course, they will multiply if nobody hunts them. Cater- 
pillars will soon destroy an orchard, if their nests are not 
disturbed. Foxes are best captured in their holes when 
young, and woodchucks are readily destroyed at any time. 


The Dark Ages Siill in England, 
—‘The Leicestershire (Eng.,) Chamber of Agriculture, 
after long deliberation, has declared against intellectual 
improvement among the agricultural class, on the sole 
ground that they would be less efficient as laborers. It 
therefore opposes the education of the children of agri- 
cultural laborers.’ The ignorance of this class is their 
great defect over here. John Bull is still doubtful about 
the mowing machine; he will get to it a century hence. 

Kicking Cows.—“ Il. L. T.,’’ Media, Pa., 
recommends putting calves to them for the purpose of 
fattening for the butcher, especially in winter, when veal 
is high. He has fattened two upon such a cow, selling 
them for $17 and $20. It is very rare that a cow cannot be 
cured of kicking, by firm and gentle treatment. Put her 
in stanchions, raise one of the fore legs, slip a strap over 
the bended knee, and keep it in place by thrusting a 
pin between the strap and the joint. She will find kick- 
ing very difficult, and if there is no noise and no abuse, 
she will soon be cured. Kicking men make kicking cows. 


Ambas Americas.—Both Americas; an 
Educational, Biographical and Agricultural Review. This 
is the title of a periodical in the Spanish language, pub- 
lished in New York. Itis under the direction of Senor 
D. F. Sarmiento, Minister of the Argentine Republic, and 
is intended to make the South American Republics bet- 
ter acquainted with our educational systems, our agri- 
cultural improvements, and the like. It could not be in 
better hands than those of Senor Sarmiento, for it would 
be difficult to find one who is so thoroughly alive to the 
importance of popular education, or who more readily 
appreciates every improvement in agriculture and the 
arts. The two numbers before us give a good variety of 
matter, with illustrations of our school-houses, agricult- 
ural machines, etc. We are glad to learn that the period- 
ical meets with appreciation in the South American 
States, and we wish it every success. 





Breaking Up Prairie Land.—“H. 
R. H.” inquires the best time to break up dry rolling 
prairie sod, and the best crop to put on. These, and 
the best mode of breaking new prairie sod, are practical 
questions, upon which a comparison of the views of the 
experienced is desirable. Please let us hear from such. 





Onions and Carrots.—“J. 8.” A favorite 
way of growing onions about Narragansett Bay, R. I., is 
to cultivate them together with carrots. The onions 
are sown about the 1st of April, in rows one foot apart, 
and the carrots about June 1st, inevery third space be- 
tween the rows, making the carrot rows three feet apart. 
The onions are taken off early in August, when the carrots 




















had neighbors, (as most people have,) who were continu- 





have the ground. As carrots make the most of their 


a chair of Agriculture in the People’s College, and tho 
Trustees resolved that it should be known as the “ E. W. 
Cook Professorship.’ The college has a fine farm of over 
100 acres attached to it, and it 1s intended that the in- 
struction shall be practical as well as theoretical. 
Setting a Forest.—F. M.,’’ Wayne, Me. 
If you have good land and wish to set a forest ‘ partly 
for the pleasure of it and mainly for fucl,’’ by all means 
take the Sugar Maple and don’t bother with Ailanthus, 
White Willow, and Cottonwood, which we only recom- 
mend for their quick growth where shelter is the main 
object. With a Maple grove you can have pleasure and 
fuel with the sweetening added. We should much like to 
hear of a well-conducted experiment in Maple planting. 
Set the trees much thicker than they are to stand finally, 
as the thinnings will give a constant supply of fuel. 





Blood xs a Fertilizer.—Lewis Lawshe 
of Georgia says: ‘‘ Ihave the blood of about 1000 hogs 
mixed with dry muck, at the rate of one peck of muck to 
one gallon of blood. How can I apply it to garden 
truck?’ Fresh blood contains not far from 80 per cent. 
of water. A gallon weighing, as it does, not far from 
eight pounds, will contain a pound and six tenths (1.6 Ibs.) 
of dry matter, of which about 15 per cent, is nitrogen. 


| Therefore six gallons will contain about one pound anda 


half of nitrogen. Theaddition of a gallon of blood to a 
peck of dry muck will not increase its bulk, so we may 
reckon that six pecks, ora bushel and a half,of the compost 
will contain a pound anda half of nitrogen, that is, one 
pound to one bushel. A pound of nitrogen in this form 
is worth at least cighteen cents, and this may be taken as 
the value of the compost per bushel. It may be used 
freely for corn, root crops, etc., in the field, and for all 
garden crops. The composition of dry blood and of dry 
flesh is almost identical. In the natural state blood con- 
tains a little more water—not more than 5 or 6 per cent. 





Cows at Calving Time.—‘J. J. T.” 
It is particularly important to guard against constipation, 
and at the same time not reduce the strength of the cow 
by giving salts, etc. The best plan is, to give the cow 
fora week or ten days before calving a pint of flaxseed 
night and morning. It isa laxative, and at the same time 
highly nutritious. The best way to feed it is to boil it 
for half an hour or s0, and if the cow does not drink it 
readily add a pint of corn meal. If the bowels become 
too much relaxed give more corn meal, but do not lessen 
the quantity of flaxseed. Continue this feed for a week 
after calving, and as much longer as you wish rich milk 
and plenty of it. With butter at forty cents per pound it 
will pay to feed the cows all the corn meal they will eat. 

Sugar Beets.—“ i. A. H.’’ wishes to know 
if the sugar beet will flourish in Minnesota. Crops would 
not be so large as where they have a Jonger season, but 
they would probably be remunerative for feeding cattle. 
Our seedsmen will respond to the name of sugar beet. 





Dogs in 'Tennessee.—A correspondent 
from this State says: ‘‘A fair average is a pup to each 
child, though I once knew it to fail in a family whero 
they had 17 children and but 8 dogs. Making sheep 
scarce is not the only evil of familiarity with this animal. 
The more dogs in a family, the more doggish the people. 
I go in for a dog law.” 





‘Italian Silver Tlop-knot’’ Fowls. 
—D. Mitchell. We never heard of a breed of fowls of 
thisname. The Silver Spangled and Golden Spangled 
Poland fowls are excellent layers, non-sitters, and havo 
fine top-knots. The White Leghorns are excellent and 
persistent layers, and hardy, good fowls. This is an 


Italian breed. The Black Spanish are a very stylish and 
elegant breed, requiring warm quarters in winter, and 
reward care with many large and beautiful eggs. These, 
too, are non-sitters. A trio, cock and two hens, of any 
of these breeds costs from $7 to $20, according to quality. 
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Pea-combed Fowls.—‘ Subscriber,” of 
New London, Ct., does not understand the term ‘ Pea- 
combed.” It is used with reference to Brahma fowls 
only, so far as we know, and refers to combs which show 
a triple character, the central comb being the largest, and 
the other two growing uniformly on each side of it, and 
cach distinct. The points should not run into confusion, 
as in many rose-combs, and are often quite small. 





Manure Scarce in Illimois,—‘Gar- 
dener,” writing from Manito, IIl., says: ‘I want a sub- 
stitute for stable manure for my garden * * * Cannot buy 
manure for love nor money.”” We would throw no doubt 
on the veracity of our correspondent, but still we do think 
money enough will buy a little manure, even in Illinois, 
within hauling distance of our correspondent, which is, 
obou’, 4 miles, if a return load, or 2, otherwise. Still it is 
che ring to know that manure is valued in a State where 
w:. formerly had so many subscribers complain that the 
.griculturist had too much to say on this subject, which 
was of no importance whatever to them. 





Beet Sugar Factories.—‘H. K.,” St. 
Louis, Mo. The making of sugar from beets in this 
country is receiving increased attention, from the partial 
disorganization of labor and the small crops of cane 
sugar in Louisiana. It is estimated that one-third of the 
sugar used in the world is made from this root. In 
Germany, where the owners of the factories work large 
plantations to grow the beets, the men are said to get 
from 16 to 19 cents a day, and the women from 13 to 15, 
working 14 hours a day. When the capitalist has to pay 
six or eight times this price for labor, it changes the 
problem very much. If it can be made to pay anywhere, 
it will be in the West, where land is cheap and pro- 
ductive. A large capital is required, and expensive ap- 
paratus, buildings, etc. Beeves are usually fattened on 
the waste products, which, in turn, furnish manure for 
the fields. The establishment of a beet sugar factory is a 
great undertaking, but, while the price of sugar remains 
anywhere near present rates, it would seem to offer an 
attractive investment for capital. 





Boiled Grain for FowlIs.—E. C.,” 
Vt. It will pay to boil corn and barley, as experiments 
show. Less is gained in boiling other kinds of grain. 
Potatoes should be boiled and mashed, and fed warm. 





Potato Experiment.—s. N. Beers, of 
Fairfield, Conn., writes to the American Agriculturist; ‘‘T 
planted side by side, of the Early Goodrich variety, 1st, 
sets or cuttings made entirely from the seed ends of 
medium-sized potatoes. the cuttings containing about two 
eyes each, and planted twoin a hill; 2nd, two-eye cut- 
tings, made entirely from the stem ends of potatoes ; 3d, 
whole large potatoes. The whole potatoes came up first, 
and kept about a week ahead of the others through the 
season. Between the cuttings made from the seed and 
stem ends, no difference could be perceived either through 
the season or when they were dug. If the cuttings from 
the tips had consisted of as large pieces as those made 
from the buts, it might have been different, but as the 
eyes were thicker on that end, they could not be made so 
large. But when the rows that were planted with whole 
and large seed were dug, it was found that the yield was 
one-seventh larger Dy measure, but that the increase was 
mainly in small and unmarketable potatoes, and that the 
large ones were not as smooth in appearance as in the 
other rows. I also tried cuttings from the seed and stem 
ends of the Harison, side by side, and saw no difference.” 





Fish Ponds.—An old subscriber wishes to 
know about the construction of fish ponds. No great 
skill is required in making the embankment. The point 
of difficulty is the outlet, which should have a gate to 
drain the pond at pleasure, and a place for overflow, 
sufficient for the largest freshet. Each side of the gate, 
for a considerable distance, will need to be fitted with 
battened plank, to prevent leakage. If the soil is sandy 
or light gravel it will need to be puddled with clay upon 


the inside of the embankment. If the object is to raise 


young trout by artificial hatching, several ponds will be 
needed for the successive broods of fish, and the stream 
should be fed with copious perpetual springs. If one has 
natural facilities for raising fish it may be made to pay 
very well and add variety to the table. Dr. Garlick’s work 
upon fish culture is out of print, and we know of no other 
good manual upon the subject. 





Beesin April, by Wm. W. Cary.— 
All colonies should be examined early this month, hives 
should be cleaned of all dead bees and filth, and queen- 
less stocks added to others. Treat very weak and puny 
swarms in the same way, otherwise they will be very 
liable to be robbed by stronger colonies. A few pounds 
of sugar syrup fed now will stimulate breeding and will 
pay well. Much care must be used in handling bees at this 








season to prevent robbing. An ounce of prevention is 
worth more than a pound of cure. I gave directions last 
month for feeding unbolted rye meal as a substitute for 
pollen; it now remains to say a few words about feeding 
honey, or sugar syrup, either to stimulate breeding or to 
prevent starvation. A bee feeder that does not in its con- 
struction provide for replenishing the feed without ex- 
posing the operator to the attacks of the bees, is not a 
whit better than a piece of old comb placed under the 
cover of the hive, the cells of which can be readily filled 
by pouring the feed upon it. Some of the patented de- 
vices for feeding bees are not nearly so good as this 
simple way. Many stocks are lost this month for want of 
sufficient food for a few days, or until they can get fresh 
supplies from natural sources in sufficient quantity 
to supply their daily wants, and for developing their 
brood. Toadvance breeding, give what the bees will use 
in feeding their brood. This may be ascertained by ex- 
amination in the movable comb hive, and made sure of 
in others by feeding more liberally, say a half pound 
daily. Increased interest has been awakened on the sub- 
ject of feeding bees by the publication of the results from 
practical men, and also by the efforts of-patentees to sell 
their feeders. The advantage depends upon scarcity of 
early forage, and the condition of the stocks. I advise 
all to feed a stock or two, note results, date of swarming, 
and amount of surplus honey, and judge for themselves. 
The Ayrshire Herd Book is in course 
of preparation by Mr. J. N. Bagg of West Springfield, 
Mass., who is a member of a committee appointed by the 
Association of Breeders of Thorough-bred Neat Stock, to 
superintend its issue. Some 700 pedigrees have been 
passed as approved. After receiving the record of this 
spring’s calves the work will probably be published. 





Immigrants as Farm Laborers.— 
If a man would be sure of faithful service, he must be a 
good master, or ** boss,” as the phrase is with those who 
think the name servant is derogatory, and that the 
name master should not be used because the other is 
implied. Of all servants, or hired farm ‘* help,” the im- 
migrant responds most quickly to kind, generous treat- 
ment. He should find that in America the relation 
of master and servant is one of mutual dependence—and 
if he sees that you recognize that fact and treat him as a 
man and independent citizen, and fairly in all respects, 
you will be loved and honored by him. The way to get 
good farm hands is to get a neighbor coming to the city 
to make the selection for you, if you cannot come your- 
self. We cannot attend to this business. 

New Kinds of Oats, s0 largely advertis- 
ed and held at such high rates, are sure to give disap- 
pointment if any one buys them with the expectation of 
getting any such crops as are reported in the circulars 
and advertisement? We donot very much doubt that 
the statements may >e in the main true, and if any of our 
readers wishes to be able to tell just as big stories, let 
him take a few large, plump oats, and sow them in drills, 
two feet apart, in good garden soil, pull the weeds, top- 
dress with some fine compost or ashes, hoe them or rake 
the ground over two or three times, and count the kernels 
at harvest time. Oats respond quickly to good soil and 
culture, and such as have it are worth two or three times 
as much for seed as others, no matter how well selected. 





Hens for a Large Hennery.— Wn. 
B. Shiner. Calculate to raise your own fowls for next 
winter and spring’s laying, especially if you are going to 
raise a great many. Select fine old birds and breed 
carefully. Subjects connected with the profits of, and the 
best arrangements for, large poultry establishments, have 
been recently discussed in our pages and probably will 
be again. We have few records of experience to refer to. 





Rapid Growth of Salmon.--“E. C. P.”’ 
Mass. The statement that a 10-pound salmon gained 
11144 pounds in a visit of 37 days to the sea is exceedingly 
improbable. The Duke of Athol, in March, 1859, caught 
three salmon on their way to the sea, weighing 10, 11%, 
and 12% pounds each ; these same fish having been mark- 
ed by acopper band round their tails, returned in six 
months, and were again captured, having increased to 17, 
18, and 19 pounds each. This is alittle over a pound a 
month, and it will be noticed that the gain is very nearly 
the same in each instance. This shows gain enough, 
and, as it is well authenticated, there can be no doubt 
about the facts. It is ascertained that the size of these 
fish depends very much upon the extent and richness of 
their feeding grounds, the largest fish being found in the 
largest rivers. The fish is exceedingly voracious in its 
visits to the sea, and in its early years grows very rapidly. 





Feeding Scraps, or Scrap Cakes. 
“B. F. B.,” North Bridgewater, Mass., asks: ‘Is it safe 
to feed scraps to swine? Does the process of separating 








the fat destroy the Trichinz?*’ We do not like the feed. 
ing of hogto hog. The feeding of beef scraps is not 
subject to this objection. Both beef and pork scraps 
have been exposed to a temperature far higher than boi}. 
ing water, destroying all trichine and other parasites, 





How to Steady a Fan Mill.—Georgo 
R. Schamp of Illinois, who hopes to be a reader of the 
American Agriculturist as long as he can read, suggests 
a very simple way of holding a fan-mill firmly upon the 
barn floor. He simply puts under each of the two rear 
legs a fourpenny or sixpenny nail. The heads sink into 
the feet, and also into the floor, and hold the mill steadily, 


When Willa Mower Pay ?—C. L. Neal. 
It will not pay forten or a dozen acres of meadow, if you 
have any neighbor, with a machine, whose services you 
can procure in haying time. If you can cut hay for your 
neighbors as well as for yourself three or four weeks, it 
will pay to buy a mower. A good machine will cut an 
acre an hour, and soon pay for itself if you have work. 





Animals Named.—John N. Clark, Old 
Saybrook, Ct. The “queer little mole” you sent is one 
of the shrews, and not amole. Judging from the specimen 
sent, it is Forster’s shrew (Sorex Forsteri) figured in the 
last volume, page 283, (August No.)—The animal sent from 
Maine arrived in a state of decomposition, and the letter 
was lost. It was originally a very fine specimen of the 
star-nosed mole(Condylura cristata), described and figured 
in the last volume of the Agriculturist, p. 53, (January No). 





Sulphuric Acid as a Fertilizer.— 
The price of Oil of Vitriol was given with the fertilizers, 
not so much because of its intrinsic value as a manure if 
applied alone, as of its extensive use in the preparation 
of superphosphate from bones. It has, however, value 
used alone, but it is difficult to say exactly what it is, be- 
cause in economical experiments it is used in the cheap- 
est available forms found in the market, namely as sulphate 
of lime, (Gypsum,) or sulphate of soda, (Glaubers salt), 





Drilling in Corn vs. Planting in 
Hills.—‘“\J. W.” We agree with you that more corn 
can be raised per acre on rich land from drilling in corn 
than from planting in hills, and certainly a good deal 
more fodder. The question is, whether the seed should 
be drilled continuously in the row, or dropped two, three, 
or four, together, every twelve, fifteen, or twenty inches 
apart. The planter we use drops the seeds in the rows 
every twenty inches. The rowsare three feet four inches 
apart. Continuous drilling, dropping the seeds say six 
inches apart, might be better. Where fodder is not a 
special object, or where the land is poor and weedy, we 
think it better to plant in hills, equally distant each way. 
It is very convenient to drill in corn, because you can put 
in the seed as fast as the :and is plowed and harrowed ; 
whereas in planting in hills both ways you must finish 
preparing the whole field before planting a kernel. 





Feeding Milch Cows. 
ee 

There is a large class of dairymen who are 
engaged in supplying large towns and cities 
with milk. Not less than thirty millions of gal- 
lons are sold by this class in this State alone, and 
the quantity is very steadily increasing with the 
growth of our city population. As they have 
to supply families daily whose wants are nearly 
uniform, it is an object of great importance to 
secure in their herds a uniform flow of milk 
throughout the year. This is done by aregular 
succession of new milch cows, coming in every 
month, but this is very expensive, if you have 
to purchase new cows or to exchange your 
own extra milkers for what you can find in the 
market. In the recent Agricultural meeting at 
Hartford, Conn., the discussions turned quite 
largely upon this topic. We found that all the 
milkmen present agreed upon three things, viz.: 
the importance of a good selection of cows, all 
to be extra milkers; the cows to calvein regular 
succession, so far as that’ matter could be con- 
trolled; and extra feeding, especially in the win- 
ter. All agreed upon the importance of good 
shelter, but some preferred a couple of hours of 
sunshine for their cows in the middle of the day, 
while others kept them in the barn from fall 
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to spring. The last could not perceive any ill 
effects from the confinement. On the contrary, 
they thought the exposure to the cold required 
more food and lessened the flow of milk. Near- 
ly all were agreed upon the great value of cut- 
ting the long fodder. One thought that in cut- 
ting for his herd of thirty cows, the saving 
paid for his cutter, which cost $130, twice a 
year. All were agreed upon the superior value 
of early cut hay for producing milk. There 
was much solicitude manifested to learn how to 
secure 2 full flow of milk in the months of No- 
yember and December, during the change from 
grass to hay. 8. M. Wells, of Hartford Co., be- 
gins early in the fall with green corn fodder, 
and follows it with rye sown in August on his 
~ richest land. This gives anexcellent green fod- 
der until the snow falls. Then he feeds roots 
and steamed hay. He has water brought into 
his manger, so that the-cows can drink at pleas- 
ure, Which he has seen them do seventeen times 
ina day. They are carded regularly ang kept in 
warm, clean, and well-ventilated stables. He 
feeds, in addition to the above, rowen, roots, 
and cotton-seed meal, linseed meal, and bran. 
He feeds very liberally, and reported avery large 
average yield of milk. In one case, when he 
wanted to secure a large amount of butter, he 
fed one of his cows daily with six quarts of 
cotton-seed meal, four quarts of corn meal, and 
four quarts of bran, besides other fodder. H. 
8. Collins commences early with green corn 
fodder, and follows it up with steamed food. He 
uses some parsnips and other roots, but thinks 
they are chiefly valuable for giving cattle an ap- 
petite. It may be stated here that Mr. Collins 
has a very stubborn soil, in which he finds it 
difficult to grow roots, and this probably in- 
fluences his opinion. He makes great use of 
corn stalks cut up by the roots, and thinks them 
equal in value to good hay, when cut fine and 
steamed. One gentleman, who had about fifty 
head of cattle, grew cabbages very largely as a 
fall feed for his milch cows, These hints ought 
to be of value to butter makers as well as to the 
milk producers. With proper care given to ex- 
tra feeding, it would be easy in most dairies 
to prolong the butter making season at least a 
month in the fall, when butter brings a high price. 








The Olive and its Culture. 





The cultivators in the Southern States seem 
to have fully made up their minds that it is for 
their interest to grow a variety of products, and 
not depend upon one alone. This is wise, and 
we hope that before many years the capabilities 
of our Southern States will be more fully tested 
than they have ever been before, and though 
there will be some failures in the trial of new 
products, either from peculiarities of climate 
or want of experience, the general result of the 
efforts now being made will be of benefit, not on- 
ly toa particular region, but to the whole country. 

Among the things to which attention has been 
turned, is the Olive, and we have been asked to 
give an article on its culture. There is but lit- 
tle experience in this country to draw upon. 
We have seen some of the groves that were 
planted in California by the early Spanish mis- 
sionaries, but they can hardly be said to be cul- 
tivated, and are only moderately productive. 
In some of the Southern States the tree was in- 
troduced several years ago, but what the pres- 
ent condition of the plantations is we are not 
informed. In the absence of information from 
home sources, we translate and condense from 
Du Breuil an account of the culture, as followed 
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in the olive districts of the south of Europe. 
The olive will stand severe freezing when it is 
quite dormant, but after vegetation has started, it 
is readily injured by cold. Those localities 
where late spring frosts occur should be avoid- 
ed, and in the olive countries an elevated situ- 
ation is preferred to a low one, on this account. 

While the olive will live in almost any soil, 
and even flourish in a rocky and barren one, 
yet the crop is greatly affected by the fer- 
tility of the soil. Any deep, rich soil, in a 


situation sheltered from the prevailing cold 


winds, will answer for starting a plantation. 

Propagation may be done in all the various 
ways, by seeds, cuttings, layers, root cuttings, 
grafting, etc.; indeed, there are few trees that 
are multiplied with equal ease. The first ques- 
tion that will be asked by those who wish to 
experiment in this culture will be, “How can 
we get a stock to start with?” This is just the 
point on which we cannot inform them, and it 





OLIVE BRANCH. 


would be well for those who have trees from 
which cuttings can be spared, to advertise them 
for sale, or offer them for free distribution. It 
would be a good thing for our new Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture to import these and other 
plants not readily obtained. Congress could 
do much more good to the country at large 
with an experimental farm in one of the Gulf 
States, than it can ever do with one at Wash- 
ington, which is neither North nor South. 

Du Breuil enumerates fifteen named varieties 
cultivated for their oil, and seven, the fruit of 
which is used for pickling. These varieties dif- 
fer in the form of the tree, its hardiness, adapta- 
tion to different soils, productiveness, and in 


bearing annually or biennially. The fruit also | 
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varies in its shape, color, flavor, and in the 
quantity and quality of oil it produces, As the 
fruit presents so many varieties, it is important 
that those undertaking its cultivation should 
select those best adapted to the conditions in 
which they will be placed, and as we cannot 
give space to the descriptions, we must refer 
those interested to Du Breuil’s Arboriculture, 
2d vol., page 993, (Edition of 1857). 

The seeds are sown for the purpose of pro- 
curing stocks upon which to graft the desired 
varieties. The seed is so oily that it is a long 
time before the moisture necessary to germina- 
tion can penetrate it, unless it be soaked in 
strong lye before planting. Seeds when thus 








treated come up the same year that they are 
planted. The seed bed is of well-enriched soil, 
and the nuts are put in in February, in rows 
about 2 feet apart. A furrow is made about 2 
inches deep, and the seeds are dropped about 
2 inches apart, and covered; the after treat- 
ment is the same as that of other seedlings. 

Cuttings are made of branches from ‘|; of an 
inch to an inch in diameter, and 10 inches long; 
they are set like other cuttings, in rich soil, with 
three quarters of their length below the surface, 
about 18 inches apart each way. All the buds 
are allowed to grow the first year, and the 
second year the strongest shoot nearest to the 
ground is chosen—and all the rest removed. 
This shoot is trained to a stake, to insure an up- 
right growth. The fifth year the young trees 
are set about 5 feet apart,in nursery rows, and 
by proper pruning made to form a pyramidal 
or other desired shape. When twelve or four- 
teen years old, the trees are set where they are 
to remain, and planted about 30 feet apart. 

A curious protuberance, or knot, forms on the 
stem of the olive—an aggregation of undeveloped 
buds. These are removed from the tree by 
means of a knife, and planted out like cuttings, 
or rather like bulbs, which they more resemble. 

The layering and grafting of the olive present 
nothing essentially different from the same proc- 
esses as applied to other trees. Wild seedlings 
are used for stocks in Europe, and A. J. Down- 
ing suggested that our wild olive, or Devil 
Wood, (Olea Americana), which is found in the 
Southern States, might answer the same purpose. 

Pruning, cultivation, and manuring, are prac- 
tised; it is found in France that good cultiva- 
tion pays with the olive as with other fruit trees. 


The tree bears when twelve or fourteen years 
old, and continues to produce fruit to a great 
age. Like other fruits, it issubject to the attacks 
of diseases and insects. Pruning and accidents 
produce a kind of rot, which has to be cnt away, 
and ‘the cavity filled with mortar. Insects of 
various kinds attack not only the tree but the 
fruit, and offen cause the loss of a crop in ashort 
time. Sometimes the trees will stop bearing 
without any discoverable cause, 

The uses of the fruit are well known. It pro- 
duces a most valuable oil, which in some coun- 
tries is one of the necessaries of life. The 
pickled fruit is to be considered rather as a con- 
diment than asa food. The fruit is first picked 
before it is thoroughly ripe, soaked in lye until 
it penetrates to the nut, then in water for five 
days, the water being renewed twice each day; 
it is then put in a strong brine which has 
been boiled with spices and allowed to coo). 

Whether a product that requires to be so long 
waited for will ever attain much favor with our 
impatient people, we very much doubt. Against 
this tardiness there is to be placed the longevity 
of the olive, and the great value of its product 
when obtained. We shall be glad to hear what 
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success attended the plantations that were made 
many years ago in Georgia and Mississippi. 
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Saw Filing. 


It is a great art to filea saw we.!. Few men 
do it who attempt it, yet almost all who try 
make tlie saws run so much better that they are 
quite satisfied. In saw filing it is an important 
thing to have the blade firmly held at a con- 
venient hightand in a good light. We figure 
a simple vise for holding the saw. An upright 
board about four feet long, having a piece of 
wood, shaped to form one of a pair of vise-jaws, 
nailed upon the upper end, is fixed against a 
bench or window sill. Upon this, near the mid- 
dle, a two-inch strip is fastened, and a shorter 
board with the mate 
jaw upon it is nailed 
upon the strip to match, 
the nails being in a 
straight line. The jaws 
of the vise will be found 
to have a very little play 
—enough to receive the 
saw-blade—and by gent- 
ly driving a wedge, to 
spread the boards apart 
beiow, the grip or bite 
of the vise will be found 
considerable. The art 
of filing a saw well is 
only attained by a per- 
son having a steady 
hand and a true eye. 
Having the saw firmly 
grasped by the jaws de- 
scribed close to the teeth, first mesure that the 
points of the teeth are on a true line. If any 
extend above the line, file them squarely down 
to it. It is better that a tooth should not touch 
at all than that it should have all the work to 
do, and nearly ail the work comes on teeth 
which project beyond the line, if any do so, 
The file used must be in proportion to the size 
of the teeth, in order to go in deeply between 
them and leave a sharp, clean angle. 
as to retain the bevel of the points and the 
shape of the teeth unaltered, unless you choose 
to take the responsibility of making a complete 
change in the saw. The guide to a correct 
bevel is the glance of light from the window, 
which should be the same from each tooth, both 
before and after it is filed. The whole length 
of two teeth must be touched by tlie file at each 
motion. The teeth of cach “set” are filed sep- 
arately, but more minute directions would only 
confuse one who has not practiced saw-fiing. 
There is no mystery whatever about it. 





SAW-ITOLDING VISE. 
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Bark-Lice—Scale Insects, 
— 

Quite a quantity of communications have ac- 
cumulated upon “the Bark-louse,” the writers 
using the same term when speaking of very 
different insects. The most common Bark-louse, 





THE BARK-LOUSE. 
as well as tue most destructive, is the Aspidotus 
conchiformis, which from its sliell-like shape 
is by some called the Oyster-shell Gark-louse. 
The appearance of the insect in winter and early 
spring is shown in the engraving. One corre- 
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story of tle Bark-louse, and sends us a long com- 

munication describing the manner in which the 

insect throws off her eggs, which fall to the 

ground, where they remain until spring, when 

they are hatched and the young insects ascend 

the tree. The scale he regards as only the dead 

body of the mother, left after “throwing off her 

eges.” Had the writer carefully lifted one of 
these scales he would have seen the difference 
between guessing and observation, for he would 
have found under each quite a number of little 
white eggs. These are not thrown off at all, 
but remain under the scale and are hatched 
there. The history of this insect is briefly this. 
The young lice are hatched in June, travel to 
the twigs, where they fix themselves by the pro- 
boscis, and subsist like other plaut-lice by suck- 
ing the juices. After they have undergone their 
changes, the perfect male being winged and the 
female wingless, the female increases much in 
size and finally dies, leaving her eggs enclosed 
in the remains of her body, which form a pro- 
tecting scale, of the color of the bark. The scale 
itself is not injurious; itisa record of past injury 
and a warning of trouble to come, This Bark- 
louse is believed to be imported, and is death to 
the trees if neglected. Another Bark-louse 
shows itself in the scale state as milk-white spots; 
underneath this are the eggs which are of a 
red color. Mr. Walsh considers this an Ameri- 
c:n species, and has named it Coceus(?) Harrisi— 
Harris’ Bark-louse ; it is less common than the 
other. The practical point is the destruction of 
these insects. Mr. B. D- Walsh, in the Practi- 
cal Entomologist (ajournal we much miss), states 
that the scale is so impervious to solutions of 
soda and potash that they do but little good un- 
less applied soon afier the insect is hatched. 
He tried kerosene, but that killed a share of the 
limbs as well as the insects. Mr. C. V. Riley, in 
the Prairie Farmer, suggests the use of Carbolic 
acid. This acid, or its equivalent, is used in the 
“Cresylic Soap,” and as this has been found effi- 
cient in destroying other insects, we hope to 
hear that it has been useful with the Bark-lice. 
The natural enemies are the Lady-birds and 
birds. | Watchfulness is another help—never 
plant a young tree with scale upon its bark. 
No nurseryman who cares for his reputation 

will send out trees thus affected. We shall be 
glad to hear of any successful attempt to stay this 
pest, which threatens to destroy young orchards. 


Weeds—Rib-grass,—(Plantago lanceolata.) 


-__o 

One of the common weeds of cultivated 
grounds, especially in the older settled portions 
of the country, is the Rib-grass, which is also 
known by the names of Ripple-grass and English 
Plantain. The much reduced engraving will 
recall it to those who do not know it by name. 
It belongs to the same genus as the common 
Plantain, so frequently found about door-yards, 
although the flower spikes of the two are so 
unlike that the relationship is not striking to 
any but a careful observer. Under favorable 
circumstances this species grows two feet high, 
and its perennial root forms a large stool. The 
Rib-grass cannot be classed among the worst 
weeds, as it is eaten by animals, and is not 
particularly aggressive. The chief harm it does 
is to occupy the soil to the exclusion of other 
plants. It has been recommended as a forage 
plant, but is so inferior in quality and product- 
iveness that it is at present not esteemed. In 
clover fields it is often the most abundant weed, 
being generally sown with the seed. The 
seed of the clover and the Rib-grass are so near- 





spondent thinks he has discovered the whole | ly alike in size that their separation is difficult, 








and as they resemble one another in color, the 
presence of the weed seed is not noticed jn 
ordinary inspection. A magnifier of moderate 
power shows the difference at once; the seed of 
the clover isin shape somewhat like a miniature 
bean and alike on both sides, while that of the 
Rib-grass is convex on one side and concave on 
the other. Prof. Buckman, of England, who 
some years ago made a careful examination of 











RIB-GRASS—( Flantazo lanceolata.) 


the seeds in the London markets, found Red 
Clover seed to contain from one million to two 
and a half millions of Rib-grass seeds to the 
bushel, quite enough, should the seed start be- 
fore that of the clover, to stock the land. An 
examination of samples of seed from our best 
dealers showed them to be remarkably free 
from seed of Rib-grass, as well as other weeds. 








—a- 

THE WuHite Frencu Turnie.—The people 
of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantation have long had a most excellent vae 
riety of turnip, known as the White French. 
Tradition says that it came in with the French 
fleet in the Revolution. However that may be, 
it was mainly a Rhode Island institution until, 
some years ago, we distributed it far and wide 
among our seed premiums, and we have learned 
from numerous sources of the satisfaction it 
gave. It is a white winter turnip, and raised the 
same as rutabagas, to which it is vastly superior. 
To our taste it is the best of all turnips. That 
it holds its own in Rhode Island is shown by 
some excellent specimens from. the farm of 
Col. Geo. E. Waring, at Newport, and that it is 
upon the lists of the principal seedsmen. Its 
only fault is that it grows less smooth than 
some others, and is not so taking to the eye. 
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Channel Island Cattle, 
agi 
JERSEYS AND GUERNSEYS. 

In an article on the Channel Island cattle in 
the January number, page 53, there was a brief 
account of these Islands, their location, products, 
etc. and of the rich milk of the cows, which 
gives the islands an enviable fame for fine 
putter, and creates the 
great demand for cows 
for exportation. The 
Jersey (incorrectly call- 
ed Alderney) and the 
Guernsey are as distinct 
breeds as the Short- 
horn and the Ayrshire. 

THE JERSEY Cow.— 
Dr.Twaddell, of Phila- 
delphia, in his account 
before the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society, 
says of the Jersey cows: 
“They are of all shades 
of color from a pale 
yellow fawn, running 
through all the interme- 
diate hues, even occa- 
sionally toared. There 
is often an intermixture 
of black and gray 
known as French gray, 
and that merging into 
black with an amber 
colored band along the 
back, the muzzle being invariably shaded with 
a lighter color. Individuals are often seen black 
and white or pure black unrelieved by any 
other color. A yellow brindle is sometimes 
seen, but this is by no means a_ favorite.” 

The Jersey cow, if good for anything, shows 
usually bad points toa Short-horn breeder's eye ; 
but if the hand of a beef feeder or Short-horn 
breeder were laid upon the soft, velvety, unctuous, 
elastic hide, yielding with plasticity to his 
gentle grasp, he would not hesitate to assert his 
belief in the ability of 
the cow to take on flesh, 
if dry and well fed, and 
so indeed she would, 
very rapidly. The skin 
of the cow figured is 
very fine; added to all 
that is called good 
“handling,” its beauti- 
ful orange color gleams 
out through the black 
hairs, and is especially 
obvious in the ears, 
about the eyes, on the 
udder and teats, and at 
the base of the tail. 
When photographed 
the cow was in full milk, 
and, of course, low in 
flesh, as she had no feed 
but good pastu rage. She 
was, however, in exact- 
ly the best condition to 
show .er fine points, as 
well as her defects,— 
the small head, large bright eye, thin neck, slen- 
der, deer-like legs, large body, full milk-veins, 
etc. She is owned by Mr. James P. Swain, of 
Bronxville, Westchester Co., and is twelve years 
old. Her black color is universal, except a slight 
Tusset or amber band down the back, and one 
of a similar color surrounding the muzzle, 
and also a light spot or two upon the udder. 
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We present the engraving as an extreme case, 
representing well the peculiarities of one favor- 
ite class of Jerseys, namely, those having no 
white marks and being of prevailingly very 
dark colors, with black mouths and tongues. 

THE GuERNSEY Cow, says the Doctor 
whom we quote above, “‘is a larger animal (than 
the Jersey) coarser in the head, heavier in bone. 





JERSEY COW “ EBONY,” 12 YEARS OLD. 


The horns are longer and thicker at the base, 
not usually crumpled. The rump is more apt 
to assume that peculiar droop which seems a 
characteristic of the breed, and there is a want 


of the symmetry and neatness of form that mark | 


the high-bred Jersey ; but as a dairy cow she is 


fully her equal; for quality of milk and butter | 


she cannot beexcelled. The skin is of a splen- 
did rich yellow hue and the udder and teats 
tinted with chrome.” The Guernseys are more 


seldom seen in this country than the Jerseys, yet | 
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GUERNSEY COW “ COTTIE,” 14 YEARS OLD. 


Where they are kept they are held in high 
esteem. Their lack of the high-bred look and 
style of the popular breed, and the fact that there 
are so few of them that they have been bred 
With the Jerseys, accounts for the general 
ignorance which prevails in regard to the breed. 

We give herewith a letter from Mr. Swain in 
regard to both these cows, only adding here in 


regard to the Guernsey that the drawing repre- 
sents the cow most faithfully, and is, perhaps, the 
best cow portrait we have ever seen. Her color 
is yellowish dun, or coffee-and-milk color, 
shading into French gray, darkest at the edges of 
the spots bordering upon white. She has an 
extraordinary depth of body, and her horns are 





less coarse than is characteristic of the breed. 
Mr. Swain writes: 
“You ask me for 
facts in regard to the 
Guernsey cow “‘Cottie’ 
and the Jersey cow 
“Ebony.” I will tell 
you the story of Chan- 
nel cattle as far as they 
have come under my 
own observation.—In 
the summer of 1845 I 
employed Wm. Leroy, 
an intelligent Guernsey 
man, to build a factory 
for me, and he interest- 
ed me in the cattle of 
his own and the other 
islands so much that I 
imported one from the 
little island of Alder- 
ney, two from Guern- 
sey, one from Sark, and 
two from Jersey. I 
found but one of them 
to be a superior cow in 
every respect. She 
came from Guernsey; gave 32 pounds of milk a 
day when in full milk, averaging 24 pounds a 
day for eight months; was never dry during the 
six years I owned her. She was accidentally 
killed. “Cottie,” now the property of Geo. P. 
| Nelson, Esq., of Scarsdale, is her first calf. She 
is now 14 years old, has a calf one month old, 
| and I think will do well for 5 or 6 years to 
come. She has been in milk over twelve years, 
except two or three months. She averaged 
during the summer 24 pounds of milk for eight 
months, and about 8 
pounds for the balance 
of the year. Of the 
quality of her milk I 
cannot give you facts, 
but can in regard to that 
of her sister. She was 
so much like her that 
we could never tell 
which was the best for 
quantity or quality. 
This sister,“Katie,” now 
owned by James Hall, 
Esq., of East Chester, 
gave at her height 43 
pounds of milk per day 
and made 14 pounds 5 
ounces of butter per 
week, and averaged 
24'|. pounds of milk for 
eight months, and a lit- 
tle less than 8 pounds 
for the balance of the 
year. In all the descend- 
ants of “Cottie” and 
“ Katie,” and they are very many, I do not think 
there is a variation of one per cent in the 
quantity and quality of milk they give with the 
same care. This family are all that have been 
of especial value out of seven imported cows. 
“T have watched with interest nearly all the 
| principal importations both of Guernseys and 
Jerseys, and I do not think that there has been 
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more than one in seven, if so many, that were 
really superior. For the past five years I 
have selected from other importations such as 
suited my fancy, and the old black cow “Ebony,” 
imported by Thaddeus Davids, is one. She, with 
“‘Lop-Horn” from the importations of the late 
Thos. Richardson, and a bull, “ Bashan,” im- 
ported by R. W. Cameron, are the source of my 
young stock. They improve in beauty, strength 
of fancy-marks, and color, but not in quality.” 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No, 52. 


——_o— 

Mr. Orange Judd, of the American Agricul- 
turist, has placed in the hands of the New 
York State Agricultural Society the sum of Three 
Hundred Dollars to be awarded as special prizes, 
of $100 each, for the best two barrels of White 
Winter Wheat, the best two barrels of Red 
Winter Wheat, and the best two barrels of 
Spring Wheat, exhibited at the next fair. I 
hope we shall get samples from every wheat- 
growing State in the Union, and also from 
Canada. We have never yet had a decent show 
of wheat in the country. Our pomological 
friends are far ahead of us in this matter. We 
have much valuable information in regard to 
the best varieties of fruits adapted to different 
sections, and at the meetings of the American 
Pomological Society have an opportunity of 
examining fruits raised in different States. But 
what do we know about wheat and other grains ? 
We hear of the splendid wheat grown in Oregon 
and California. Some few of us may have been 
favored with a sample sent in a letter by a 
friend. But let us have a barrel or two accom- 
panied by a bunch of the ears and straw, and 
at the same time let us have specimens from 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick,and Maine, to com- 
pare with samples from Minnesota and Kansas. 
Let Southern Illinois and Western New York 
show us what effect climate has on the quality 
of wheat; Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa, should also contribute. 
Pennsylvania, too, raises good wheat, and Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, 
ought to be able to show us superb samples. 
And then, what a chance such an exhibition 
will afford us to get a change of seed, and of the 
choicest kinds! We could get a bushel from 
Canada, and a bushel from Southern Illinois, or 
from Virginia, and thus, if of the same variety, 
ascertain whether wheat brought from the 
North will ripen earlier or later than seed 
brought from the South—a question on which 
authorities hold different opinions. For one, I 
feel grateful to Mr. Judd for calling attefttion, 
by his liberal offer, to the importance of exhib- 
iting and comparing our best wheats from dif- 
ferent sections of the country. The prizes are 
worth competing for, but aside from that, wheat 
growers should do all they can to make a good 
display for the sake of eliciting useful informa- 
tion, and enabling us all to get a change of seed. 
I understand the intention is to give all the 
exhibitors an opportunity of selling their wheat 
at auction on the fair grounds without charge. 








The dairymen of Herkimer County are in a 
sad condition. Two or three years ago, they 
complained that the State Agricultural Society 
was wholly in the interest of the wheat growers, 
and did nothing for them. The Society has 
done something for us. It offered nearly as 
large a Premium for the Best Barrel of Wheat 
as for the Second Best Linen Diaper. But when 


it seemed that the midge would cause the entire 
abandonment of wheat growing in Western 


New York, we got no help from the State. We 
fought it alone, and conquered. The dairymen 
have suffered greatly from a disease among their 
cows, andI, for one, am very glad that the State, 
through the influence of the Society, has author- 
ized some of the ablest scientific men in the 
country to investigate the matter at the public 
expense. But the dairymen should not com- 
plain of being neglected. They have now an- 
other trouble. We had supposed that, as they 
have received double and treble prices for their 
cheese, and as it takes less labor to produce a 
dollar’s worth of cheese than a dollar’s worth of 
wheat, or of potatoes, or corn, they were mak- 
ing money. At a recent meeting of the Little 
Falls, (Herkimer Co.,) Farmers’ Club, this sub- 
ject was discusssed, and every one of the speak- 
ers presented statements of receipts and expen- 
ditures of dairy farms, showing an actual loss 
with cheese at 14 cents per pound. Before the 
war, With cheese at 7 cents per pound, they made 
money, so at least they now say; but at the 
present time, owing to high wages and taxes, 
there is no profit in making cheese at 14 cents. 
Here is one of the reported statements: 

“Hon. Josiah Shull, of Mohawk, has a farm of 
811], acres, which cost $130 per acre. He keeps 
20 cows. His estimate is as follows, making no 
account for the farm : 


In this estimate, it will be remarked that noth- 
ing is charged for farm, for female labor, or for su- 
perintendence and work by Mr. Shulland family. 
All the grain raised upon the farm is consumed 
by them and stock. It will be seen that the 
cheese costs more than $14.25 per hundred. The 
statement was considered by the Club a very fair 
estimate.” 

If this is a “very fair estimate,” Mr. Shull 
either paid too much for his land, or he does not 
“arm it to the best advantage. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the house and buildings are expensive 
ones. He paid $10,595 for the farm. If the 
house is worth $10,000, the land cost him $595. 
This is more than it 1s worth, according to the 
above statement. An amateur droyer took a lot 
of cattle to New York, and lost money by the 
operation. ‘But then,” said he, in relating his 
experience to a friend, “I had the pleasure of 
their company down.” Mr. §. has the pngenee 
of looking at his 20 cows and the “ beef critter’ 
at a yearly expense of $34.33. The cost is far 
less than a box at the opera. But, seriously, 
taking the statement as it appears, there is 
something radically wrong. The difficulty does 
not lie wholly in the increase of wages and 
taxes. The Club admits that formerly they made 
money with cheese at 7 cents per pound. At 
this figure, the receipts would stand thus: 
20 cows, yielding 8,337 pounds of cheese, @ 7 cts. . $583.59 
Increase on animals for beef.................- 40.00 
Calves..... Resunssewe 45.00 

If labor and taxes formerly cost nothing, the 
receipts would not afford a princely income; 





they would not pay interest on cost of the farm. 











RECEIPTS. 
Twenty cows yielding 8 8,337 pounds of cheese, 
whole sold for $14.22, 2,8 per hundred......... $1,186.33 
Increase on cotter (critter fh Oo See 40.00 
RENUON Sc axtntecsneessnsvee SEU naNe ae ai NS Shae 45.00 
DI TONE sonics Sigs cee eine’ $1,271.33 
EXPENSES. 
Boy six months and board....................04. $180.00 
ROR, MERCIER MOONS oo oni oo oo oie sins wissen sions sins 360.00 
ON OT Go's os iowisiaes awn ser anes 18.00 | 
WRI ear ener te oars Sac enacnacnsissun css 78.00 
Horse-shoeing and other repairs of farm nee 
RE a eee rrr 50.00 
Wear and tear of imple Papi aan se nen cers ox 65.00 
Average repairs of fences and buildings.... 175.00 
Average depreciation and interest on stock...... 180.00 
| SROMIABLE......00.0:0 ‘eon eaaBer esses. eras ence 4.00 | 
SEM IOEBEN Ws opie nies sles eee Sapna ee esoiste Meow 50.00 | 
Carting milk and mé anufac turing cheese......... 215.00 
Total expenses... 2.265.225: .-$1,305.00 
SNE sckccue vecasneseccsschscne och eostecee $34.33. 





Probably the mal explanation of the matter jg 
this. The land cost but little, and the farmer anq 
his family did pretty much all the work; they 
lived economically, had no rent to pay, and 
supplied the table from the farm, and conge. 
quently were able to lay up money even with 
receipts less than $700 per annum. 
do so now by adopting the same system, The 
receipts are double, and the expenses are not 
more than double, and consequently the profits 
must be double what they were formerly.—The 
labor items are as follows: 


Boy, six months and board - +++. «$180.00 
PRM ROIS OBIT oso iss: 010 eae ons es es cee 360.00 


Carting milk and manufacturing cheese........... 215.00 
$755.00 


The following line, which is taken from the 
statement, is interesting by way of contrast: 
PEPER, DIACT OI ooo cc sen is ecwasescaser $18.00 

Seven hundred and fifty-five dollars for extra 
labor, and eighteen dollars for extra manure! 
Reverse the figures for a few years, and cheese- 
making at 14 cents a pound will pay. And by 
that time, Patrick and Dutch John, as well 
as Bridget, will be willing to share profits 
with the farmer, instead of demanding the 
whole. Instead of keeping 20 cows on a ten 
thousand dollar farm, and raising nothing be- 
sides, it could soon be made to keep fifty ; and 
instead of the “depreciation and interest on 
stock” being a charge to the farm of $9.00 a 
head, it would improve $9.00 a head. And in- 
stead of getting 400 pounds of cheese from a 


cow, 500 pounds would be obtained. The re- 

ceipts would then stand : 

50 cows, 500 pounds of cheese each, @ 14 cts...... . $3,500 

Increase in value of stock, beef sold, &c............. 500 

NORIWOR . sce kcaciswn sins Gs warivacackos oases oa pues eewit 90 
$4.090 


With such receipts, a farmer can afford to 
pay a liberal sum for hired help. Our only 
chance of being able to pay high wages and high 
taxes is by high farming. Low farming neces- 
sitates doing your own work, haying low- 
priced land, and adopting an economical style 
of living. The fact that al/ the statements made 
at the meeting showed that there was no profit 
in cheese-making, looks a little as though the 
object was to discourage others from engaging 
in the business. I am inclined to think the prof- 
its have been overestimatad, and it will be well 
for outsiders to wait a while before investing 
largely in cows and cheese factory shares. 

An old friend of mine, now a Methodist min- 
ister in Canada, writes: “TI once in a while get 
a chance ofa Walk and Talk with you through 
the Agriculturist, and am glad to find you still 
battling for the right in Agriculture. If you do 
succeed in getting farmers to farm just right, 
what will you do with all the crops? It is slow 
work to convince farmers that they ought to 
bury their talents in the earth in the shape of 
underdrains, but I believe what is wrong in 
theology is right in farming. I was trying to 
convince a friend of mine that it would pay him 
to borrow money at 8 per cent. to invest in un- 
derdraining his farm. Two years since, the 
fall was so wet he could not put in his winter 
wheat, or do any fall plowing. In the spring, 
the land was still very wet, and not having any 
of the land plowed, the crops could not be got 
in till very late. Then came the drouth, and 
the crops were not worth harvesting. He did 
not make enough from a farm of 125 acres to 
pay his single hired hand. One would think 
such facts would convince him of the advantage 
of draining, but I have no idea of his doing it. 
Yet he says Ais dish is always upside down 
when it rains porridge.” All the poor man wants 
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is faith—faith that leads to good works. He 
has too much hope. He hopes for better luck 
next year—hopes for good crops without using 
the means. Iam not so sure, however, that he 
had better borrow a thousand dollars at 8 per 
cent. It is a high rate of interest, and if he has 
had no experience, he might not expend it with 
judgment and economy. Let him do a little 
this spring, and do it well as far as he goes. The 
result will convince him of the advantages of 
draining, and next spring he will do more, and 
he will not stop till the whole farm is drained. 

If everybody should farm right, and raise 
large crops, we should hardly find a market for 
them. But there is no danger. Our productions 
do not keep pace with our population. Farming 
is not popular. And those who stick to the 
Jand, and bend all their energies to increase its 
productiveness, have every prospect of abundant 
Good farming will pay. 


“Does it pay me?” Ididnot say I was a good 
farmer. I mean to be. I do not preach one 
thing, and practice another—any more than I 
ean help! But supposing I did not make it pay, 
what would it prove? One of the newspapers 
recently said that I “had succeeded in applying 
science to Agriculture in a common-sense way, 
and in making tt pay.” I have never said so, 
publicly or privately. The man who wrote the 
above sentence not know much about 
farming, or he would not have been so willing 
to assume as true what he could have no means 
of knowing, and what is so improbable in itself. 
It would require pretty conclusive evidence to 
make me believe that any purely scientific man 
had made farming pay. Watts would never 
himself have succeeded in manufacturing steam 
engines with profit. It was his partner’s busi- 
ness talents that gave him his fortune. One of 
the very ablest agricultural chemists of the age 
once told me that he did not believe he himself 
could make farming pay. He was at the time, 
and had been for years, engaged in making ex- 
periments in agriculture. Had he known less 
of farming, he would not have been so modest. 

Whenever a man talks flippantly of the great 
pleasure and profit of farming, of its comfort 
and independence, of its freedom from care and 
anxiety, of the great respect he has for the 
“honest, hard-fisted tillers of the soil,” set him 
down as a flatterer ora fool. This matter ought 
to be understood, more especially as the subject 
of agricultural education is now attracting much 
attention. It will not be long before every State 
has its Agricultural College. We ought not to 
ask or expect too much from them, or we shall 
be disappointed. The farms connected with 
them cannot and will not pay. 

Some time ago, I was reported as saying that 
we wanted young men of capital, intelligence, 
and enterprize, who should engage in farming 
with a determination to make it pay. If I said 
so, I spoke thoughtlessly, for it is not my idea 
at all. We want intelligent, educated men who 
love farming, and who are determined to adopt 
it as the business of their lives, and who shall 
follow it with all the skill and science and 
energy they can command. A manufacturer 
who should engage in making woolen goods 
with a determination to make it pay, would 
probably soon furnish nothing but shoddy. A 
grocer whose only object was profit would be 
tempted to give us more peas than coffee. And 
the young man who engages in farming, deter- 
mined to make it pay, will probably skin his 
land, or advertise “Japan Spring Wheat that 
will yield 60 bushels per acre,” or go into the 
chicken business, or sell grades for thorough- 


—— 


success. 


does 





breds. Ordinary farming is too slow a business 
for such a man. He would soon be driving 
round with every patent-right man who visited 
the neighborhood, and would wind up as a sec- 
ond class politician or a horse jockey. 

All the eminent farmers I have ever known 
or read of have been men who were willing to 
wait. Jonas Webb began farming in 1822, 
when he was 26 years old. He immediately 
commenced improving his flock of sheep by se- 
lecting and purchasing the best he could find; 
but it was not until 1840 that he took his first 
prize at the Royal Fair. For eighteen years he 
worked quietly and patiently, but energetically 
and hopefully. Had he been “determined to 
make farming pay,” we should never have heard 
of Jonas Webb. He aimed at improving his 
farm and improving his stock, and in the end 
honors and wealth flowed in upon him freely. 





T am inclined to think the root of all roots for 
this climate is the Parsnip. It can be sown 
earlier than any other, and is thus in full posses- 
sion of the soil before the usual period of drouth, 
and suffers but little. The crop requires far less 
labor in weeding than the carrot. Sow in rows 
two feet apart, and use the cultivator between 
the rows. If the land is ridged, and the seed 
drilled in on the ridges, it will greatly lessen the 
labor of hoeing and weeding. And indeed this 
is true of all root crops. But the trouble is that 
our machines for drilling in the seed are ill 
adapted for the operation. We need a good 
double-mould board plow for making the ridges, 
and a drill that will sow two rows at a time, 
with a roller in front to press down the ridges, 
and a lighter one behind to cover the seed. The 
horse walks between the ridges, and the opera- 
tion of sowing is mere child’s play, This is the 
way turnips are raised in England. As soon as 
the plants are up, a light cultivator is run be- 
tween the rows, and as the plants are on ridges 
there is no danger of smothering them. Par- 
snips are twice as nutritious as rutabagas, and 
three times as nutritious as ordinary turnips; 
and the importance of this fact will be appre- 
ciated when we consider how much labor it is 
to handle a heavy crop of roots. I have known 
a crop of late sown white turnips to contain 
only 6 per cent. of dry matter; and our popular 
varieties of rutabagas, such as Skirving’s Im- 
proved Purple-top, contain only 10 per cent; 
Mangold wurzel contain from 12 to 14 per 
cent.; Carrots, from 12 to 15 per cent.; Parsnips, 
18 per cent. And the dry matter of the par- 
snip is said to be more nutritious than any other 
root. So that if parsnips are preserved in the cel- 


lar like other roots, half as much space as is re- 


quired by other roots will hold an equal amount 
of nutriment. But this isnotall. Parsnips can 
be left in the ground all winter without injury ; 
or, if dug in the fall, can be thrown into a pit, 
and covered with a little straw, and they will 
keep perfectly well. So, at least, an experienced 
grower assures me. For these reasons I believe 
the Parsnip will prove to be the great root crop 
of American farmers. The seed is easily raised, 
and farmers should grow their own, or be care- 
ful from whom they purchase, as old seed will 
seldom grow. Two pounds is sufficient for an 
acre, but it is best to sow three or four pounds 
unless you are sure that it is good. It is not ex- 
pensive, the growers in this section seldom get- 
ting more than 40 cents per pound for it. 





“Why have you such a special spite against 
hen manure?” asks a friend. Simply because 
people make so much fuss about it. There is 
even now a statement going the rounds of the 











papers to the effect that 100 pounds of hen ma-’ 
nure is worth more than a ton of horse dung, 
and twice as much as guano. Now, if you 
feed hens on meat, you will doubtless get rich 
manure, But. farmers’ fowls, as usually man- 
aged, are fed very little flesh meat. In the win- 
ter, they are able to pick up but little animal 
matter in any form, and it is at this period that 
we get the most droppings. From what I know 
of the way in which most fowls are fed in the 
country, I would rather have a ton of good 
Peruvian guano than five tons of hen manure, 
even after it had been pounded and sifted, and 
worked over in the most orthodox manner. 
“What would I do with it?” Use it as we do 
other manures. Throw it into the manure cel- 
lar, or put into the manure pile, or compost it 
with muck, leaves, etc., for the garden. 





tt 


The Cultivation of Barley. 
—o—- 

Barley is excellent food for horses and for pigs. 
The Arabs seldom feed their horses any other 
grain, and barley meal is the favorite English food 
for fatting hogs. In this country it cannot 
compete with the oat crop for the former pur- 
pose, nor with the corn crop for the latter. 
When it brings a low price, however, it is well 
to recollect that it is a capital food for almost 
all kinds of stock, and can be fed out on the 
farm with advantage. As a general rule, how- 
ever, it commands a higher price from the malt- 
sters than it is worth for food. The price, how- 
ever, is subject to greater fluctuations than that 
of almost any other crop we raise. There is no 
export demand for it, except at low rates, and a 
large crop knocks down prices to a point below 
the cost of production. There is no outlet for 
the surplus. - This is owing to the fact that the 
quality of our barley does not come up to the 
standard of foreign maltsters. They will not 
buy it at any price, and when exported it is 
used for food or for distilling purposes. At pres- 
ent prices, however, it is ahighly profitable crop 
to raise on land that gives a good yield. 

Spring barley requires richer and better pre- 
pared Jand than winter wheat. It is useless to 
hope for a good paying crop on land that needs 
draining, or that is poor, or that is full of weeds. 
It must have good culture. Oats do well on 
sod land; barley, seldom or never. It generally 
follows corn or potatoes. It should be sown 
early in the spring, and there is consequently 
no chance to manure it. The manure must be 
used on the previous crops. Artificial manures, 
such as equal parts of guano and superphosphate, 
would probably pay as well on barley as on any 
other farm crop. Sow them broadcast, at the 
rate of 800 pounds per acre, and harrow in be- 
fore drilling the seed. At the present price of 
barley, their application on well-prepared land 
would be highly profitable. As barley is gen- 
erally followed by winter wheat, special efforts 
should be made either to have the land highly 
enriched for the previous crop of corn or po- 
tatoes, or some such manures as the above must 
be used, or the wheat must receive a dressing of 
well-rotted manure. 

If your land is not dry, mellow, clean, and in 
good heart, do not sow it to barley. It is a 
waste of seed and time to sow it on wet, cold, 
lumpy, weedy, poor land. It costs more to 
harvest a poor crop of barley on cloddy land 
than it is worth. Oats will do better than bar- 
ley, but the best thing to be done under such 
circumstances is to summer fallow, or to plant 
the land again to corn or beans, and cultivate 
thoroughly. There were hundreds of acres of 
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sanity | last year that ak not be cut with the 
reaper, because it was so short that the machine 
could not be put down low enough to reach it! 

On light, warm, sandy soil, that is not liable 
to bake, barley should be sown as early as the 
land can be got into a fit condition. When 
sown early, such land, if very rich, will produce 
splendid barley. On heavy, clayey loams it is 
thought best not to be in any hurry about sow- 
ing before the first week in May, unless the 
land happens to be in splendid order. We are 
inclined to think that, provided the soil is dry 
and rich, the earlier barley can be sown the 
better. Two bushels of seed per acre is consid- 
ered sufficient, but we prefer 2']. bushels, 
broadcast, and 2'|, bushels, if sown with a drill. 

It is usual to roll the Jand when the barley is 
fairly out of the ground. The rolling, of course, 
can be done at the time of sowing, but it is fre- 
quently quite a convenience to be able to post- 
pone the operation for ten days or two weeks. 
The land is drier, we have more leisure, 
and the work can be all done at once. 

In harvesting, the crop is cut with a reaper, 
and it is better to bind it into sheaves. But 
it often happens that other work is so pressing 
that it is left loose in the bunches as thrown off 
from the machine. The bunches should be 
turned in the course of a few hours, and great 
care should be taken to prevent the crop from 
being stained by the weather. A bright sample 
will command from 5 cents to 15 cents per 
bushel more than one stained by the weather, 
or discolored by heating too much in the mow 
or stack. If it should so happen that the crop 
heats in the mow, do not thrash it till it has 
done “sweating,” and it will not be injured. 
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A Simple and Good Corn Crib. 
a 
Mr. Francis Collins, of Bucks Co., Pa., sends 
the American Agriculturist a very accurate de- 
scription of his corn crib, with his reasons for 
building it as he did. If not taken as a model, 
nevertheless, the description may be very useful 
as a guide to farmers in constructing similar 
buildings of varying capacity. Mr. C. writes: 
“T have never known any corn crib that com- 
bined so many good points. It is of good size 
and durability, very easily filled and emptied, 








perfectly rat-proof, and we have never known 








CORN CRIB. 


it to fail to keep corn perfectly. It has been built 
nearly twenty-five years, has had little or no 
repairs put upon it, and looks like standing 
twenty-five years more without needing any. 
It is 40 feet long, 5 feet wide at the sills, and 
7 feet wide at the plates, with posts 7 feet 10 
inches, from top of sill to top of plate. The sills 


are of white oak, 6 by 7 inches, set upon 14 








outa? on a side. “These aie are of excellent 
red cedar and locust, about 7 inches in diam- 
eter, set in the ground 2|2 feet, and resting on 
flat stones. They should reach at least 20 inches 
above the ground, which is high enough to pre- 
vent rats from jumping up, and getting into the 
crib. The tops of the posts should have old tin 
milk-pans inverted over them, (as shown in the 
engraying,) for mice climb a vertical piece of 
tin. The sills are fastened to the corner 
posts by thick and long wooden pins, to pre- 
vent the crib being blown over. The best posi- 
tion for a crib is north and south, so that the 
westerly winds may 
have a good chance 
at it, and it must 
stand clear from all 
other buildings. The 
cross-sills, or joists, 
are let into the sills 
every 3 feet, and are 
of oak, 5 by 6 inches. 
The end posts, mid- 
dle posts, and two 
other posts which 
are equidistant from 
the end and middle 
posts, are 5 by 5 inches, and should be of a dur- 
able and hard wood; mine are of heart-pine. 
The other posts are of hemlock, 3 by 5inches, and 
2 feet from centre to centre. The corner and 
middle posts are braced. There are five cross- 
ties, (two of these are at the ends,) which are 
tenoned, and keyed to the larger posts, just be- 
low the plates. The plates are 4 by 7 inches, 
put on flat-wise for greater strength. The roof 
should be of white pine shingles, with three 
sliding doors. When the crib is nearly filled, 
the sliding doors are pushed up as far as need- 
ed for shovelling in the corn, and are held in 
their places by the shingles, which overlap 
the edges of the door about 1'|z inches. When 
they are pulled down, there isa batten on the 
inside of the door which just allows the bot- 
tom of it to come in line with the eaves. 
The sides of the crib are covered with oak- 
lath, 2 inches wide, and with spaces between 
sufficiently narrow to keep in the thinnest ears, 
a board to face the sills, and another narrow 
one to run 4 inches up the side. The ends of 
the wneud are heictoieege with boards, and have a 
= Fares: large door in each. 
' After the laths are nail- 
ed on the sides, small 
doors or windows, about 
20 inches square, are 
sawed out of the laths, 
and the sawed pieces 
are fastened with 
wrought nails to cross- 
pieces; so that when 
the door is put in, the 
tops of the cross-pieces 
go inside of the first slat 
above the opening, then 
the door drops down an 
inch or two, and the 
bottoms of the cross- 
pieces go inside of the 
first slat below the open- 
ing. Thus we have a cheap, easily made door, 
easily taken out, and,when in, hardly to be distin- 
guished from the adjoining parts. I have eight 
of these doors, four of them close under the 
eaves, and four a little lower, for easy shovelling. 
When filling, nail loosely pieces of board in- 
side of the door-posts, at the end of the crib, so 
that the corn cannot press against the door. 





When emptyi ing the crib, use the side- doors ag 
soon as it is possible to shovel the corn through 
them into a wagon. The crib will hold about 
900 bushels of shelled corn when it is well filled, 
—at @ 


Plowing for Corn and Potatoes, 


-——e—— 

There is little doubt that potatoes, asa rule, 
do best now a days on fall-plowed sward. The 
decaying sod affords organic manure enough on 
most soils, though if the land is dry, sandy, or 
gravelly, and this crop is not especially subject 











to rot upon it, a moderate dressing of barn-yard 


pe 





THE MICHIGAN PLOW, 


manure, or a good muck compost applied early 
in the spring, is often very useful. If, however, 
the sward is a close one, we would apply, say, 
50 bushels of lime to the acre in the spring, half 
before and halfafter plowing. Wire-worms are 
often a great annoyance on an old sward, and 
when their presence is suspected, we advise the 
use of lime slaked with brine, not as an abso- 
lute prevention of danger from worms, but as an 
important check, being death to many of them, 

Potatoes are often planted on spring-plowed 
sod with good success, and on light soils corn 
does best so treated. When this is done, there 
is seldom opportunity to cross-plow and knock 
the sods to pieces. If it is attempted, the crop 
is put in very late, in order to give the sods a 
chance to rot before cross-plowing, and the 
weeds and grass will probably prove masters of 
the situation. If the soil is thin, use a flat fur- 
row plow, and invert the sod as perfectly as 
possible. If there is a sufficient depth of soil to 
warrant plowing eight inches deep, by far the 
best plow to use is the Double Michigan, or “sod 
and subsoil” plow, which is simply a large 
plow witha small plow, called askimmer, placed 
on the beam in place of a coulter. The opera- 
tion of this plow was shown by an engraving 
in the American Agriculturist for May, 1865. 

The little plow folds half the sod slice upon 
the other half, and the big plow turns it into 
the furrow and covers it with mellow loam. 
The engraving gives a good idea of one of these 
plows. They are made of all the favorite 
forms, and any clever smith can adapt a “ skim- 
mer” toacommon plow. The share of the little 
plow should always cut as wide as the plow 
can turn, and the wing of the mould-board should 
extend out wide enough to lay the half-slice of 
sod flat over upon the uncut portion. When 
manure is plowed under with the plow, it is of 
advantage to have boys follow behind the plow 
and haul the manure from the next slice into the 
bottom of the furrow. This leaves the manure 
in part upon the sod and in part upon the bot- 
tom of the furrow. When manure is turned 
under in plowing, lime should be applied, if at 
all, upon the plowed surface. The Michigan 
plow usually leaves the ground fit for planting. 
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Tae Price or Horses. —The difficulties at- 





tending efforts to report the horse market of 
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New York are such as to lead those who attempt 
it to specify only in the most general terms the 
condition of the market, that is, the supply and 
demand, as nearly as it can be estimated, and 
pesides, notable transactions that can be reliably 
ascertained. Each horse, or pair of horses, is 
generally sold by a special bargain—the dealer 
getting all he can, and the buyer paying the 
least possible; each exercising his wits to secure 
his own interest, without reference to market 
price or to anything except his own necessities. 
The street car and omnibus companies usually 
limit those who purchase for them toa price 
which they must not exceed; hence for the 
class of horses which they require there is a sort 
of standard of prices, which fluctuates but little. 
However, these horses are quietly picked up in 
different parts of the country; but while com- 
paratively few are bought in the city, a good 
many, which are found to be unserviceable, are 
sold here. In this way the city has its full share 
of halt, broken-winded, and vicious beasts, 


ee 


Watering and Feeding Troughs for Sheep 
or Hogs. 





Sheep and hogs will put their feet into the 
troughs if they can. They will even stand and 
lie in them and defile them in every possible 
way. This may be prevented by various means, 
but we think no one has suggested a simpler 
remedy than Mr. Jacob Nixon, of Van Buren 
Co., Iowa, who sends us asketch and description 
of an appliance he has put upon his troughs, 
which is seen in the accompanying engraving. 
Neither hog nor sheep can feed from such a 
trough with both fore feet in at once, and it 
would be difficult for any but a very young 
animal to stand or lie in the trough. The im- 
provement consists of a board set up edgewise, 
lengthwise over the middle of the trough, kept 
in place by standards at the ends, and _ a brace, 





WATERING AND FEEDING TROUGH, 


if necessary, in the middle. The trough, H, is 
represented as 10 inches high and 20 inches 
wide; the standards, [ J, are inch boards, 4 
inches wide, and the board, J, over the trough is 


of inch stuff 8 inches wide. If the trough is | 


more than 10 feet long, a brace, A, is needed ; 
otherwise not. This contrivance is equally ap- 
plicable to log (dug out) or plank troughs, 
—— a et © ee ee 

Use or Srraw ror Fopper.—Dr. C. A. 
Cameron of Ireland recommends the use of 
straw for fodder. Oat straw contains from 8 to 
4 per cent. of flesh-forming principles and about 
12 per cent. of gum, sugar, and other fat-forming 
matters, Wheat and barley straw are not quite 
so valuable. He recommends that the straw 
should be either cooked or fermented before 
being used, as in either case the constituents are 
far more digestible than when the straw is 
merely cut or reduced to chaff, When hay is 











scarce the straw chaffed may be substituted 
for it, increasing the quantity of meal or roots 
in the fodder. Straw should not be fed alone, 


_ Ot Oe) 
Turkeys—Success in Raising. 


Comparatively few people have uniformly 
good luck in raising turkeys. Those whose 
flock numbers perhaps hundreds one season will 
count but a bare score or two another. When 
the old birds are watched, shut up, and made to 
sit where they can be controlled, and the young 
receive great care from the first, they seem to 
do no better and often not so well as when the 
old turkey steals her nest in the woods and 
brings her young home only when she finds it 
hard to provide food for them. Young turkeys 
seem to die for no good reason. Some of the 
readers of the Agriculturist report their dying 
at the rate of 20 or 80 a day. The gapes de- 
stroys many, and aslight cold, apparently, is fre- 
quently the cause of whole broods dying, The 
lack of proper food is also, no doubt, a prolific 
cause of disaster. One of the best suggestions 
we have lately seen is the recommendation to 
use an empty hay bay for early chickens, loca- 
ting the coops in different corners. This would 
be just the place for young turkeys, provided 
they could have grass, finely chopped roots, or 
similar vegetable food. Such a place is, how- 
ever, greatly exposed to depredations of rats, and 
these are great foes of young poultry of all kinds, 

The food of all young animals is of an animal 
nature. In the earliest period of the existence 
of young birds, it consists of the yolk of the 
egg. On this they live before and for some time 
after they leave the shell. Turkeys and chick- 
ens are never hungry when first hatched, and 
may go at least two days unfed without harm. 
This is because a portion of the yolk of the egg 
remains in the digestive organs, to serve as food 
until they get familiar with the world and some 
of its responsibilities and 
cares. The gizzard is 
not yet in order to grind 
up hard grains like flint 
corn, simply cracked, or 
in the shape of coarse 
meal. The instincts of 
the mother bird are a 
tolerably good guide to 
the kind of food adapted 
to her young. Throw her 
some grain, or Indian 
meal wet up, and she will 
consume it with the 
greatest greediness her- 
self; give, on the con- 
trary, a soft worm or grub, and she will 
call her young to get it, and pick it to pieces 
for them. Hard boiled egg, mashed, and boiled 
liver, also mashed fine, are adapted to their easy 
digestion, and should be fed to them for the first 
few days at least, together with bread crumbs, 
fine Indian meal mush (cooked), and if they are 
not upon the ground, some clean, sharp sand. 

Another excellent suggestion in regard to 
turkeys is made by Mr. J. A. Richardson, of 
Kane Co., Ill., who writes that they seldom lose 
a turkey, except by accident, if each brood is 
treated as follows: “ We make a tight pen 12 
feet square, and 16 inches high, of boards, and 
in this we place the young turkeys when first 
hatched, and let them remain until they are able 
to fly out. On one side of the pen we make a 
shelter of boards, to protect them from the sun 
and from the rains. We feed during the first 
week with boiled egg chopped fine, and good 





wheat bread, in about equal quantities. The 
second week we give curd made by heating sour 
milk, and bread made of wheat shorts, or coarse 
flour. When three weeks old we give them dan- 
delions chopped fine and mixed with their food. 
Up to this time we feed six times a day at regu- 
lar intervals, and always furnish plenty of fresh 
water, When seyen or eight weeks old wheat 
makes excellent feed, We use screenings or 
small wheat, The old turkey will not leave 
the young; consequently she is not confined,” 








—— @ 
A Check for Cribbers. 


There have been all sorts of contrivances usea 
to prevent cribbing horses exercising their 
“wind-sucking” propensity. It is doubtless 
well known to most of our readers what this 
propensity or yn B® 
habit is, but toex- 5 
plain it to all we ®@ 
introduce an en- 
graving, figure 1, 
showing the head 
of a horse in the 
act of “sucking 
wind,” or crib- 
bing. The upper 
teeth are rested 
upon the top of 
his manger, a 
post, or any firm 
support; then 
bending the neck 
slightly, pressing 
downward and backward with the teeth, the 
horse expels spasmodically a portion of wind 
from the stomach. This is constantly practiced 
by confirmed cribbers so long as they stand near 
any convenient rest for their teeth, It is not 
regarded as a constitutional unsoundness, nel- 
ther is it a disease, though cribbers are generally 
hard to keep in good condition, Both by veter- 
inarians and by the courts it has been held to 
be a bad habit, but not a vice. It is supposed 
to arise from indigestion, causing an accumula- 
tion of wind in .the stomach,—something akin 
to dyspepsia,—which is relieved in a measure by 
the eructation of air. This is always difficult 
for the horse to do, hence the marked effort al- 
ways made when it is accomplished in this way. 

Among the devices to prevent cribbing are an 
iron muzzle for use in the stable, which permits 
eating but prevents cribbing, a tight throat-latch, 
hitching between two posts by a rein going to 

zg each, the remov- 
mfjal of mangers 
and cribs alto- 
gether from the 
stables, and feed- 
ing’ in tubs, or 
boxes, or on the 
floor. We were 
struck with the 
novelty and sim- 
plicity, as well as 
the perfect effi- 
ciency, of the de- 
vice shown in 





Heat 
Fig. 1.—HORSE CRIBBING, 







\\ fig. 2. It is the 
A\ invention of Mr. 


Fig. 2.—HITCHING REIN. Edward Dough- 


ty, of Palisades, 
N. Y., who permits us to describe it for the 
benefit of all-who have cribbing horses. It 
consists of a light rod of iron about two feet 
long, in one end of which is an eye set at right 
angles to the rod, to receive the hitching rein 
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and at the other end is a spring or snap-hook, to 
hook into the ring of the bit. With this a horse 
may be hitched to a post and will find it impos- 
sible to get his teeth uponit. The removal of the 
manger is the best way to prevent cribbing in 
the stable. The habit may probably be broken 
up, for a time at least, by an abundance of good 
food, good ventilation, and careful grooming, in 
connection with some efficient means of totally 
preventing its exercise both in the stable and out. 





6 oe + 
The Cultivation of Sorghum. 
= ; 

The past year was a very unfortunate one for 
sorghum growers. Confidence in the crop is 
seriously shaken, and the future is unpropitious 
for the makers of sorghum evaporators, Natu- 
rally enough, we have repeated inquiries as to 
whether we cannot or will not say an encourag- 
ing word tothe farmers about planting sorghum. 
This word we are very willing to say. In fact, a 
crop which has for at least ten years excited so 
much interest that the cultivation of it has 
grown from nothing, in 1856, to 35,000,000 gal- 
lons, in 1866, would hardly, under any cireum- 
stances, be condemned for a failure no worse 
than that made by Indian corn or by potatoes, 

We believe thoroughly in the crop, both for the 
North and South, East and West. The failure of 
the crop of *67 





67 was not so mucli the fault of the 
plant as due to the fears of its cultivators, who 
had not the courage to plant as extensively as 
usual in an unfavorable or unpromising season. 
Year before last we raised north of Mason’s 
and Dixon’s line one-tenth of the whole amount 
of syrup and molasses consumed; last year the 
product fell to between 6,000,000 and 10,000,000 
gallons. The syrup now is scarce and high— 
in fact, but very little is in market, and people 
are willing to pay $1.00 to $1.25 per gallon for 
it, if well made. The processes for evaporating 
and purifying the syrup have been greatly im- 
proved since 1866, and it is not too much to 
say that the crop of the present year will far 
surpass in quality that of any previous one. For 
ourselves, we anticipate that it will be so good 
as to very easily supplant molasses with those 
who have hitherto refused to use it on account 
of its peculiar flavor. We cannot see any rea- 
son why all who cultivate sorghum this year 
with proper care, if they have good facilities for 
evaporating it, may not expect as profitable a 
crop as ever. It is not possible for enough to 
be planted seriously to affect the market. 
We advise extensive planting, provided reli- 
able seed can be obtained, and it can be put 
upon warm, generous corn ground. The soil 
must be well pulverized, mellow, and in good 
heart from recent manuring. It does well on 
full-plowed sod. Give plaster, lime, or ashes, in 
the hill after the seed comes up, and keep ciear 
of weeds. In regard to the variety of seed to 
plant, we can only say, that when sorghum 
growers and sorghum conventions disagree so 
essentially, we can only refer our readers to 
good growers or good secedsmen in their 
own sections of country for the best advice. 


2 
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Deep Plowing—Safe and Unsafe, 
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“Do not, Mr. Editor, advise deep plowing— 
many a crop has been ruined by it.”....“By 
deep plowing a farmer doubles the size of his 
farm.”....“* You have another farm lying six 
inches under the one you now till; only run the 
plow down into it.” We have no hesitation in 
advising the gradual deepening of all soils that 
are retentive of manure, or that are inherently 





fertile, and the fertility of which can be depend- 
ed upon or kept up for a number of years. Thin 
soils, and those which do not hold manure, and 
are adapted chiefly to grain and grasses, need 
shallow culture, or such a system as will radi- 
cally change their character, such as turning un- 
der crop after crop of green manure until] the 
soil is full of vegetable matter, Clayey loams 
devoid of vegetable mold below a few inches, 
are often underlaid by what is known in the 
vulgate as yaller dirt. It is dangerous to take 
up more than an inch or so of this untilled soil 
at each plowing, as it cften contains salts 
of iron or other substances deleterious to vege- 
tation. In general, however, even if a crop be 
injured, in the long run the deeper plowing, ac- 
companied by good tillage, will be a great bene- 
fit. The greater portion of the Western prairies 
are of a character to be benefited by deep plow- 
ing. They even ought to be broken up by put- 
ting the plow down as deep as possible. We 
have held on to a letter from a Missouri corre- 
spondent, writing from near Hannibal, for some 


months, in order that, presenting it just at plow- | 


ing time, it would dothe greater good. He writes: 

“Tn this section of our country we have passed 
through a severe drought. Our crops of oats, 
wheat, and hay, are the best we have harvested 
for many years, but our corn and potatoes have 
come nearer to being a complete failure than 
they have done here within the memory of the 
oldest settler. This season has not been without 
itslessons. Some farmers have learned a good les- 
son, and will profit by their experience, but more 
will not even learn at the fool’s dear school, but 
follow in the same old way, and fail as before. 
Such seasons as the past show who are the 
good farmers. In looking around we saw here 
and there, few and far between, in the midst 
of general failure, a good crop of corn. Ask 
the reason. ‘Why, sir, we plowed for our corn; 
no surface scratching, but with three good 
horses abreast, and the plow in up to the beam, 
We turned the weed seeds under so deep they 
gave us no trouble, and this deep bed of loose 
soil has retained moisture enougi to mature a 
good crop without rain; that is the secret.’ 
‘What is the cause of the difference between 
different parts of that field of wheat over there? 
‘It is all in the plowing, sir. 
that field were plowed in the common way, and 
six acres, joining in the same field, were plowed 
as deep as three horses could plow it. As a re- 
sult, the six acres yielded as much as the twelve 
acres did, lacking three bushels.’ It is deep 
plowing we need to insure our crops against 
drought. We have an abundance of rain in 
winter and spring to Jast our crops all summer, if 
we had some way of saving it; and the best 
way now is by deep plowing and subsoiling.” 


— —S <r @ mee ee 


The Castor Oil Bean. 


This plant is of tropical origin, and has about 
the same range of climate in which it may be 
profitably cultivated as the sweet potato. It is 
grown to a considerable extent in the southern 
half of Illinois, but the largest yield is in the 
extreme southern counties, showing that it needs 
a hot sun and a Jong season to give the largest 
amount of oil. The whole treatment of the 
plant up to harvest is much like that of Indian 
corn, The plants should not stand nearer than 
four feet, and the best cultivators place the rows 
seven feet each way. Theplant isa rank grow- 
er, and wants plenty of food and sunlight. The 
Florida beans are considered better than the 
Spanish for producing oil, Two beans are usu- 


Twelve acres of | 
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ally planted in a hill, but one should be taken 
out when the plants are six inches high. The 
cultivation may all be done by horse-power, but 
care should be taken not to wound the stalks or 
break off any of the limbs. Cultivating five or 
six times is none too much to secure the best 
results. The proper time for planting in south- 
ern Illinois is about the 1st of May, and by the 
middle of August some of the stalks will be fit 
to cut. This should be done when the bottoms 
of the spikes yielding the beans begin to tum 
brown and crack open. It pays to have a dry- 
ing house for the curing of the beans, and a 
plan of one is given in the May Agriculturist, 
1867. Drying yards are discarded by skillful cul- 
tivators. This crop is usually planted upon the 
poorest land, and is thought by some to improve 
it quite as much as clover. The average yield 
under fair treatment is about twenty bushels to 
the acre. The price of the beans varies much 
more than that of ordinary farm crops. During 
the past year the price has ranged from $3.90 
to $1.25 per bushel, in the St. Louis market, 
where most of the oil used in this country is 
manufactured. We have no doubt that our 
California correspondent can raise the beans in 
that State, but do not think the crop will be 
more profitable than many others he might 
grow. Previous to the war it was so largely 
raised in Southern Illinois that it ceased to pay 
on account of over-production. The war caused 
a great advance in the price of the oil, and the 
cultivation is now increasing. An acre of the 
beans, or twenty bushels, will yield about 68 
gallons of oil, worth at present prices about $150. 
Those who raise the beans think the manufac- 
turing pays much better than the cultivation. 
Possibly the farmers who raise this crop could 
form a joint-stock company and press the oil 
out of their own beans to advantage. We be- 
lieve the business of pressing the oil in this 
country has been almost a monopoly, and 
that one man has made a large fortune by it 
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Lancaster Co., Pa.—Rotation of Crops. 
ees 

A correspondent,using the signature ““Pequea,” 
gives so clear a statement of the mode of farm- 
ing pursued in the fertile valleys of the Cones- 
toga and other rivers of Lancaster County, 
that we present his letter, slightly abbreviated. 

“As an agricultural district, Lancaster County 
has always held high rank; at this time, its prod- 
uce is double what it was fifty years ago. At 
no time has it advanced more rapidly than it is 
doing at present, and there is room for further 
increase of its agricultural productions. Com- 
mercial fertilizers, except lime, are not yet gen- 
erally used. Farmers are, however, alive to the 
importance of husbanding their means for mak- 
ing barn-yard manure. Very few of our farmers 
will sell straw, however abundant it may be, and 
many will not sell hay under any circumstances. 

“ Rotation in crops is a universal practice, but 
not quite that which you designate in the article 
on page 57, (February No.). Lime is very gen- 
erally used, and as you say, put on the sod, and 
then plowed down, or else spread on the sur- 
face after plowing,—generally the latter. The 
first spring, corn is planted; the second season, 
either oats or wheat; the third, wheat again, 
seeding with timothy or clover; fourth and 
fifth seasons, grass; then corn again, and the 
old routine over. It is a very rare thing to see 
the land lie fallow the second year. It is too 
high in price to lose acrop. If it is designed 
to have a crop of wheat the second year, the 
corn is cut off in September, about 2 or 2'f2 feet 
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from the ground, and shocked in rows, so as to 
leave spaces 20 to 80 rows wide: A harrow or 
heavy roller is passed over these stubs in the 
direction in which it is designed to run the plow, 
so as to break them down and favor their being 
well covered by the plow. After plowing, the 
roller is again passed over, and the wheat is then 
drilled in. They usually make ita point to drill 
in the wheat before the plowed ground gets rain. 
Neat and experienced farmers do this so nicely, 
as to leave very few corn stubs on the surface. 
The corn is left standing in the shock until it is 
sufficiently dry to harvest and house, when it is 
husked, and, with the fodder, hauled from the 
cround. After this crop is taken off, the ground 
is well manured, and plowed as early after har- 
vest a8 circumstances will permit, and again 
seeded in wheat, with which it is set to grass. 
The liming is not often repeated under 12 or 15 
years. Sowing wheat upon corn ground in the 
manner described is a very general and success- 
ful practice; from 20 to 25 and even 80 and more 
bushels of wheat tothe acre are yielded. Where 
land is in good condition, it is thought to pay 
much better than oats, as in strong land they are 
apt to fall, and be light in the head or grain. 
Some very good farmers let their grass fields lie 
but one year before turning them over; but 
generally they are left two, though rarely more. 
Some farmers put in two crops of corn in suc- 
cession, manuring the ground well before put- 
ting in the second crop, and then follow with 
wheat, as above stated. Some put a coat of ma- 
nure on the sod before turning it down for corn. 
This secures a good crop of wheat after the corn, 
but if another coat is not given with the second 
crop of wheat, the grass will not be so heavy. 
Iknow a farmer who put a moderate coat of 
manure on the sod, turned it down, and planted 
in corn, seeded in wheat in the fall, and next 
summer put a moderate coat on the stubbles ; 
plowed and sowed wheat again, seeding to 
timothy and clover, and left the land two years in 
grass, The farm was divided into five fields, 
which gave him one for corn, two for wheat, and 
two for grass, and brought them round in reg- 
ular order. His wheat was almost invariably 
good, yielding from 25 to over 30 bushels per acre. 
Judging from the success and prosperity of 
our farmers, I think there are few places which 
excel us, and many which might profitably fol- 
low our example. There are many sections 
where the soil is rich and strong, which I believe 
would profitably bear the system of culture we 
practice. Forty to fifty bushels of corn to the 
acre is amoderate crop on our best land; seventy 
to eighty is good, and is sometimes exceeded.” 
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Subsoiling —A Defense Against Drouth. 
oe 

The theory of subsoil plowing has been fre- 
quently explained in the Agrieulturist, and the 
practice has been advocated for the last quarter 
of acentury. Nevertheless, the use of a sub- 
soil plow is a rarity on American farms, and 
almost always marks a really progressive farmer. 
The action of a mole near the surface represents 
tolerably well the manner in which a subsoil 
plow works, only at such a depth that little or 
no elevation of the top soil is visible, while more 
ground is moved in proportion, These plows 
are usually employed following in the furrow 
of 2 common plow, and driven as deep as the 
team is capable of drawing them. Crops upon 
Jand thus prepared are much more likely to 
send their roots deeply, to gain more nutriment, 
to sustain themselves during drouth, and to 
mature heavier crops, than where subsoiling is. 








not practiced. Indeed, the only circumstances 
under which a subsoil plow does not work to the 
advantage of the crops, is on very light, thin, 
leachy land, and where the water stands within 
a few inches of the surface. For corn, potatoes, 
and roots, this preparation is expedient, and 
for the latter class of crops especially so. 
Subsoil plows are of steel and cast iron, and 
are of either the lifting or mole patterns. The 
lifting subsoil plows may have a wing (which 
takes the place of a mould-board in common 
plows,) on one or on both sides of the standard. 
There is a great diversity of sizes, from the ad- 
mirable little one-horse plows, used to run 
between the rows of root crops and potatoes 
after the ground has been compacted by the 
horse hoe or cultivator, to those requiring a 
team of three or four horses to draw them. 
There is not a crop which the subsoil plow 
may not greatly benefit, either in the prepa- 
ration of the soil or in the summer culture. 


Grubs and Their Work. 
eres 

Those insects which in their grub state live 
underground are among the most annoying to 
the cultivator. Their presence is not suspected 
until their mischief is done, and the task of at- 
tacking them in their concealment is a difficult 
one. The grubs greedily devour the roots of 
plants and do not seem to be particular as to the 
variety ; they are equally destructive in the veg- 
etable and fruit garden, and nursery, asin the 
meadows and fields. Straw- 
berry and raspberry plants suf- 
fer much from their attacks, 
and the annual loss in young 
nursery trees may be estimated 
at thousands of dollars. The 
most common of these destruc- 
tive grubs is that known as the 
White Grub, the larva of the 











Fig. 1. 
common May-bug, (Lachnosterna fusca), the 
brown beetle so common in the first warm days 


of spring. This beetle (fig. 1) is destructive in 
its perfect state and feeds on foliage and flowers, 
The beetles are very lively during the evening, 
but are quiet towards morning, and gather in 
the trees, from which they may be shaken upon 
sheets and collected in large numbers. They 
must be captured very early, as they fall to the 
ground about daybreak and conceal themselves 
in the grass. The female lays her eggs in the 
ground, and the larva, which lives for several 
years, attains the size of the little finger. Its 
body is soft and white, with six legs; the head is 
hard and horn-like, and of a light mahogany 
color. When found, the body 
of the grub is curled up in 
a semicircular form, as shown 
in figure 2. Probably the 
grubs of a number of spe- 
cies are equally mischievous, 
though that of the Muck- 
worm, which is so often found 
in manure heaps, and is in 
general appearance like the 
White Grub, is said to live on decaying vege- 
table matter only, and is comparatively harm- 
less. The grub of the Muck-worm is lead- 
colored throughout, from the contents of the 
intestines showing through the semi-transparent 
body, while that of the White Grub shows the 
lead color only near the tail. Cut-worms, also 
very destruetive, are the larvee of moths and not 
of beetles, and differ altogether in their habits. 
The larva of the Tumble-bug (Cauthon leris), 





Fig. 2. 


which has not formerly been classed among the - 








injurious insects, is probably as bad as the rest. 
It is the common impression that the grub of 
the Tumble-bug feeds onlyon manure. The 
balls of manure containing the eggs which the 
insect so industriously rolls about are buried in 
the ground, the manure apparently serving as 
delicate food for the grub while young. Mar- 
garet Chappellsmith, of New Harmony, Ind., 
sends us an account of her observations on this 
insect, from which we extract the following: 
“The ball of dung made by the two Tumble- 
bugs contains, I think, about seventy eggs, and 
the amount of dung contained in the ball is a 
very inadequate supply of food for the number 
of grubs tobe developed from these eggs. If 
dung were to be their food, why do not the pa- 
rent bugs leave their ball in the heap from which 
they have taken the dung? Every one knows 
that the ball is found more frequenily where 
there is not any dung than among dung. I have 
seen two Tumble-bugs roll their ball from my 
dung-heap down a long path, then-turn up 
another one by the side of a strawberry-bed, 
then up the little elevation of the bed, and then 
make the hole into which they dropped the ball, 
by the side of a strawberry plant. I have seen 
another pair of these bugs come in another di- 
rection,, down one path from the dung-heap, 
then down another long path, then up a little 
bank toa rhubarb plant, and there, by its crown, 
make the hole for their ball. They do this 
without hesitation, having evidently fixed on 
the feeding ground for their young before- 
hand. I kill the bugs and burn their balls. 
“I dig for the eggs of the June Bug. This crea- 
ture makes holes in theearth, and at about one 
foot down it deposits its eggs, each egg sepa- 
rated from the rest by earth. I dig up a spade- 
ful of earth, and if I find one egg, I search un- 
til I have found at least thirty ; but I have found 
above sixty in one hole. In last July and 
August I dug up about 1,400 of these eggs; 
and might have found many more but for the 
dry state of the earth. They are hatched ina 
very short time, and then are not so easily found. 
“In the Semi-Weekly Tribune of Feb. 27, the 
idea is indirectly conveyed, that the frost in this 
country kills the grubs. This will not be be- 
lieved by any one who has much knowledge on 
the subject. Nor would any one believe it who 
reflects on the variety of insects that, above 
ground, survive frosts which here vary from 
about zero to twenty-one degrees below it; as, 
for instance, do squash bugs, and the chrysa- 
lids of moths and butterflies which hang from 
trees, window sills, and fences. The grubs are 
protected by the earth, and by that which lies 
on the earth; and many of them abide in cold 
weather, when undergoing their transforma- 
tion, at a depth of two feet below the surface.” 
The larva of the beautiful Gold-bug or Gold- 
smith beetle, must be included among the inju- 
rious grubs. The many who have written us 
for directions to destroy the grubs will see that 
the work must be a slow one, and that there is 
no specific to be recommended. Kill the insects 
in every stage, whether of beetle, larva, or egg. 
The catching of the beetles has already been re- 
ferred to, as the destruction of one female pre- 
vents the production of many grubs. When- 
ever a grub is turned up in working the soil it 
should be destroyed. When a strawberry or 
other plant suddenly wilts, dig down and find 
the grub. Encourage fowls to follow the plow, 
and in meadows that are badly infested, turn in 
hogs and let them root. In France, considera- 
ble reliance is placed upon the hedgehog as an 
aid in destroying a similar, but different grub. 
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In all civilized countries from India to China, 
through Asia and Europe to America, people 
are familiar with the common Pigeon or Dove 
in some of its many varieties, or breeds, which, 
when bred without care, or allowed to mingle, 
soon revert to a form in many respects much 
like the wild Rock Pigeon of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, from which they are all descended. 
The Rock Pigeon is one of the most easily 
domesticated of birds. Young ones taken from 
the nest and reared by hand seem to have no 
inclination to return to their wild habits. The 
result has been, that, wherever the wild bird is 
found, the inhabitants have always, so far as we 
know, had tame pigeons. In a state of domes- 
tication, peculiarities of form and plumage have 
been observed, and expressly propagated, so that 
there is hardly a doubt, that through this selec- 
tion made by pigeon breeders for hundreds or 
thousands of years, many of the most peculiar 
and beautiful of the varieties have been formed. 
In the above striking engraving we present a 
group of a few very marked examples of vari- 
ation in form and plumage exhibited in some 
of the most highly prized breeds of pigeons. 
The figure occupying the centre of the group 
isthe English Pouter. All pigeons yhaye the 
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(COPYRIGHT SECURED.) 
POUTER. 


faculty of inflating their throats, in a measure, 
but the Pouter inflates its entire crop to the ex- 
tent exhibited or even more, and does this ap- 
parently for its ownamusement. The desirable 
points in a Pouter pigeon are great length of 
limb and length of feather, with slenderness of 
body, large size and symmetry of the inflated 
crop, and attractiveness of color, in which great 
variation is allowable. These Pouters are very 
large pigeons, but other kinds are of less size; 
in fact,a breed of Pigmy Pouters is highly 
prized. The Isabels, one of which is seen on 
the wall, panteletted like a Miss of ten years, are 
a continental variety, of a fawn, or pale reddish 
yellow color. The conspicuous black bird with 
the enormous mass of carunculated flesh about 
the eye and upon the beak is the English Car- 
rier—a large, strong-bodied, long-winged, beau- 
tiful-plumaged bird, whose merit in the eye of 
the fancier is the size and perfection of the de- 
formities upon his head, called the eye-wattle 
and the beak-wattle. The beak is very long, and 
the colors are white, black, dark dun and blue. 
This bird is not used as a letter carrier, as might 
be supposed, though originally it might have 
been so employed, for it doubtless possesses 
great sagacity and a strong flight. The birds 
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P I GEO N S. — Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Which are employed as message bearers and for 
flying matches are known as Homing birds, 
because when carried away they fly Home again. 
Among those thus used are the Antwerps, one 
of which is on the right of the picture, and 
Dragons, represented by the bird on the left, 
partly hidden by the shoulders of the Carrier. 
The most successful match-flying birds are said 
to be crosses between these and some other 
varieties, as, for instance, Antwerps and Owls. 
The bird with a ruffled bosom on the extreme 
right is what is called an “Owl.” The Suabians 
are a small but very beautiful German variety 
with gaily spangled plumage; one is introduced 
in the engraving but somewhat hidden by the 
Carrierand Dragon. There are numerous other 
very beautiful breeds of pigeons of well estab- 
lished characteristics; and the careful breeding 
of any of them is, like the culture of flowers, of 
little “practical use,” but a great pleasure. 
The pigeon fancier, in the beginning, should 
not undertake to breed his favorites for profit, 
but for enjoyment, although there is a ready 
sale for fine specimens. The prices which have 
been paid in England for birds of extraordinary 
merit are astonishing—for instance, £10 to £20 
for a single bird is not an unusual occurrence. © 
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" Flowering Shrubs.—The Hydrangeas. 


The old Garden Hydrangea (H. Hortensia) is 
well known ; its large, globular heads of flowers, 
usually pink, but sometimes blue, make it a 
conspicuous object in garden decoration. It 
should have shade and moisture and a rich 
peaty soil, to flower in perfection. The plant 
survives the winter in the climate of New York, 
though a part of the young growth is 
usually killed. The best way is to grow 
it in boxes or tubs, which can be put 
into the cellar in winter, or the plants 
can be taken up and heeled-in where 
they will be protected from frost. 

A recently introduced Hydrangea 
from Japan is quite as showy as the old 
Hortensia, and perfectly hardy. It is 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora—a 
rather long name, which would trans- 
late into the equally unwieldy Large- 
flowered Panicled Hydrangea. It was 
introduced into this country directly 
from Japan, and is known to some of 
our florists as Hydrangea deutziafolia, 
a name which was given it from the re- 
semblance of the leaves to those of the 
Deutzia, befote it was ascertained that 
it was a variety of HZ. paniculata. The 
shrub grows to the hight of 8 feet, and 
bears a great abundance of flowers, re- 
sembling in general appearance those 
of H. Hortensia, but the clusters, instead 
of being globular, are somewhat py- 
ramidal, and are a foot or 18 inches 
Jong. The flowers are at first of a yel- 
lowish green; they afterwards become 
pure white, and finally are beautifully 
tinged with pale rose, We have never 
seen this grow as finely as it does in the 
grounds of Parsons & Co., Flushing, 
L. IL, where it is justly considered one 
of the most valuable ornamental shrubs 
of recent introduction. We have figured 
a very small specimen, to show the 
shape of the leaves and flowers, as it 
would be impracticable to give a full- 
sized cluster. In the Hydrangeas the 
fertile flowers are small and incon- 
spicuous, while the showy ones, those that 
make the plants valued as ornamental, are 
sterile, and have neither stamens or pistils. 
In the species just noticed the sterile flowers 
are so abundant as to completely hide the fertile 
ones, while in our native HZ radiata, (H. nivea 
of the catalogues,) the showy sterile flowers 
form only a single row around the cluster. 
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THE MINER PLUM. 


Native Plums—The Miner and. Others. 

Numerous bits of evidence point to the con- 
clusion that the Miner Plum, about which so 
much has been said, is only a good specimen of 
the Chickasaw Plum of the West. “A sub- 
scriber,” Franklin, Tenn., gives the following 
account of the Chickasaw. We figure the plum 
which came to us as the Miner, but unfortunate- 








ly without leaves, “It is a native of Middle 
Tennessee, and has been known here as a native 
plum ever since the first settlement. I have 
seen two or three specimens growing wild 
in the forest, and in many respects it is the 
finest plum grown in our State. With us its 
fruit grows to the size of a partridge egg, is of a 
deep red color, with firm, yellow pulp, and when 
thoroughly ripe is exceedingly well flavored, and 
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HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA. 


will bear transportation in barrels equal to the 
cranberry. Our ladies esteem it most highly 
for the purpose of making jellies, its tartness 
being an objection to some as a table fruit. Some 
years ago Dr. S. P. Hildreth, formerly a resident 
of Ohio, sent back some of the fruit of this plum 
to his friends in Cincinnati, who where so well 
pleased with its keeping and transporting prop- 
erties that they planted the seeds and sent to 
him for cuttings, etc. Ten or twelve years ago 
he sent large quantities of seeds and cuttings 
to his friends in Ohio, and I would not be sur- 
prised if in this way the fruit has become pretty 
generally disseminated. It is extremely hardy, 
and as a preserving and jelly plum has no 
equal with us. We have another variety 
called the “ Wild Goose” plum and by some 
the “Nolen” plum, which as an edible plum 
excels every known variety. In size itis equal 
to the “Green Gage,” is exceedingly juicy and 
sweet, almost purple in color, with a bloom like 
the grape, which is rubbed off by the slightest 
touch. For the table the “ Wild Goose” excels 
all others, but for prunes and other purposes 
above detailed the Chickasaw has no equal. 
There is another variety of plum, called the 
“ Wild Goose,” extensively known and cultivat- 
ed, but it is wholly unlike, and very much in- 
ferior to our native Wild Goose or Nolen plum.” 
Pomologists should louk afterthe native plums. 








Shrubs for Cemeteries, 
i oncaggeal 

In properly arranged cemeteries there are 
neither fences, hedges, or any other enclosures ; 
inconspicuous stones being used to mark the 
corners of the lots. In such cases the plant- 
ing is all a part of one general plan, with- 
out the intrusion of individual tastes to mar its 
unity. Cemeteries like these are rare, and much 
more commonly each lot is arranged 
and decorated according to the views 
of the owner. In planting of this kind, 
shrubs should be chosen the expression 
of which is cheerful and pleasing, with- 
out presenting striking or gaudy colors. 
The most useful shrubs for this purpose 
are the low-growing evergreens; the 
larger trees of this character should be 
freely used in the general planting, but 
we now wish to speak of those things 
which are left to individual effort. 
Among the evergreens we include the 
European Ivy, one of the most useful of 
them all. Where the custom prevails 
of making a mound over the grave, it 
can be covered with a dense mantle of 
living green by the use of a few plants 
of Ivy. Most of the Junipers are use- 
ful, and give us a great variety in hight, 
from the Prostrate Juniper, which lies 
flat upon the ground, to moderate sized 
trees. The Torreya of Florida is hardy 
at the North and makes a beautiful, 
large shrub. The Dwarf Pine (Pinus 
pumilio) and some other low-growing 
kinds, are useful. The different Arbor 
Vites give us quite a variety in color 
and size. The Golden Arbor Vite (Bio- 
ta orientalis aurea), is most beautiful, 
and our native Arbor Vite (7'huja occi- 
dentalis) has varied so much that we 
have a dozen or so of named varieties. 
The Yews, which have been used for 
ages for this purpose, are some of them 
hardy; our native variety (Tarus bac- 
cata, var. Canadensis) improves greatly 
in cultivation. All the above are to be 
had af any nursery at moderate prices. 
Deciduous shrubs present a long list 
from which to select, and we enumerate a few of 
thereadily obtainable ones. Deutzia gracilis and 
the double variety of Deutzia crenata; Daphne 
Cneorum; several of the Mock Oranges or 
Syringas (Philadelphus); Spireeas in great num- 
ber; White Persian Lilacs; several Viburnums, 
native and foreign; the Clethra of our own 
swamps; Honeysuckles of the upright kind; 
Weigelas, and many others, both wild and exotic. 
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The Prickly-fruited Gherkin. i 
ennliggiaian 

Among the odd vegetables cultivated by the 
curious is the Prickly-fruited Gherkin, known 
also as the Jamaica and West India Cucumber. 
It is unlike the common cucumber in appear- 
ance, and, indeed, belongs toa different species, 
Cucumis Anguria. It is of an oval shape, about 
two inches long and a little more than half an 
inch across. The surface is thickly covered with 
soft spines, pale green, but of a clear yellow 
when fully ripe. The seeds are numerous and 
small, The principal use isin the green state 
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for pickles, for which itis prized bysome. A 
correspondent, whose name we have mislaid, 
says: he West India Burr Gherkin, or Oyster 
Gherkin, is easily raised. Plant in hills 3 or 4 
feet other cucumbers, say twenty 


seeds ina hii] 


“ry 
apart like 
, for the small black fleas are very 
fond of them; thin out to two plants. They 
are generally made into pickles, but are much 
better and Cut in 


nd boil, and season as may be desired.” 


more wholesome cooked. 
LWo a 
The term Gherkin is properly applied toa small 
pickled cucumber. We know of an instance in 
which a furmer who wished to raise cucumbers 
for pickles sent to a seecdsman for the seeds of 
Gherkins and received He 
did ie mistake until his acre of 


plants began to bear this small, prickly fruit. 


those of this plant. 
not find out tl 
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The Grape Vine—How it Grows and What 
to Do with it.—3d Article. 


oan 
In procuring vines it is best to get good one- 
year-old plants—older plants, or layers, may be 





UNPRUNED VINE. 
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equally good in certain cases, but not generally 
so. The manner of planting is sufficiently de- 
scribed in Notes for the Month. The vine con- 
sists of a mass of roots attached to a greater or 
less length of stem. If the variety is rare the 
stem will have but two or three buds, but often 
it will be twoor three feet long. If a long 
vine, cut it off to three buds before planting. 
The questions will be asked, “ What for? Why 
not let all the buds remain? What isthe use of 
cutting away so much vine?” It does seem 
unnecessary to destroy .suci an amount of 
growth, and the questions are natural ones. An 
answer to them is to answer the query of “Why 
prune at all?” Upon pruning, and pruning in- 
telligently, the whole success of vine growing 
depends. If a young vine, three, four, or more 
feet in Jengih, were planted, and, as is often the 
case, left to itself, most of the buds would throw 
out shoots, the uppermost being the most vigor- 
ous. The next year nearly all of the budson this 
growth would push, and another set of shoots 
would ripen into canes. Each year, the upper- 
most buds being the strongest, we should have 
the new growth farther and farther from -the 
root. It has already been shown that the fruit 
is produced only on the new shoots, and that 
after a shoot has ripened into a cane it produces 
no more fruit, Gioueh it bears buds which will 
rive rise to fruit-bearing shoots, There is, then, 
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in a vine left to itself, a yearly accumulation of 
unproductive and useless wood; an aunual in- 
crease in the distance between the fruit-bearing 
shoots and the root ; and where so many shoots 
have to be nourished, they will be weak, and the 
fruit, consequently, of inferior quality. There 
are other reasons for pruning, but these are 
sufficient. Compare a vine, fig. 5, which has 
been allowed to grow upon a tree at will, with 
figure 6, a vine trained by one of the simple 
methods, and the difference will be manifest. 
To return to the treatment of 
the young vine at planting, 
which was to be cut back to 
It is very im- 

portant to get the vine well 
established, with a good root 
and strong canes. Instead of 
allowing the young vine to 
produce several shoots, we 
leave but three buds, and 
when these have fairly started, 
rub off ail but the strongest 
one. The object in leaving 
three buds is to guard against 
any accident. All the nutri- 
ment that would have gone 
into several buds is here di- 
rected to one, and the shoot 
will make a rapid growth, 
and at the end of the sea- 
son will be from four to ten 
or more feet long. It will be 
just such a shoot as was de- 
scribed in February, but be- 
ing a young vine will have no fruit. It 
must be kept tied up to a stake as it grows. 
Laterals will be produced at each leaf, as de- 
scribed last month. These, if left, will produce 
a number of side shoots. Whether they should 
be allowed to grow at will on a young vine, or 
be stopped in their growth, isa point upon which 
cultivators differ. Those who allow them to 
grow do so in the belief that the young plant 
needs all the leaves to aid in forming a strong 
cane and root, while those who check their 
growth and thus diminish the leaf surface, 
claim that the remaining leaves become Jarger, 
more robust, and hence more capable of resist- 
ing disease, and though the number of leaves 
is less, a more efficient surface of foliage is ob- 
tained on the whole. Besides this the whole 
length of the cane ripens more thoroughly. 
In large vineyards perhaps the advantages 
gained by checking the laterals do not war- 


three buds. 














Fig. 7.—THE LATERAL 


rant the expense, but otherwise we think it 
preferable to do so.. The lateral was described 
last month, and for convenience we reproduce 


its leaf, dormant bud, and lateral. If the lateral] 
were broken entirely off, the bud, which should 
have remained quiet, would push; this is not 
only not desirable, but injurious to the future 
prospects of the vine. When the lateral hag 
grown so Jong that two or three leaves are visi- 
ble, all but the lower one are to be removed by 
pinching off the tender shoot with the thumb and 
finger, as at a, in the figure. The leaf that is 
left will soon increase in size, and at its axila 
bud will push, the growth from which is to be 
in turn pinched back to one leaf (see } in the 
figure) and should another growth start from 
this, pinch it atc,and so on. Two or three 
pinchings are all that is generally required. 

The whole care the first year is to securea 
single cane as strong and well-ripened as _ possi- 
ble, with well-developed buds and a correspond- 
ingly well-ripened root. It wiil, of course, be 
understood that the ground is to be kept clean, 
and the surface open by cultivation. The young 
vine being in this condition, what is next to be 
done with it? When the leaves have fallen, cut 
again down to three buds. Just here is where the < 
novice isapt to fail; he has devoted all one sum- 
mer to his vine, it has a beautiful cane, perhaps 
eight or ten feet long, and why should it not 
be left to grow larger and finer another year, and, 
itmay be, give some fruit ? It is a natural feeling, 
and it requires some faith to believe that good 
will come of thus destroying what hus been 
produced with so much care. If one desires a 
good vine, no matter what is to be the future 
method of training, the second year must, like 
the first, be given to the growth of a single cane. 
Therefore in the autumn down it goes to three 
buds, a shoot from one of which is trained and 
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cared for, as already described, the next spring. 
This one shoot having all to itself the root that 
would otherwise have been shared by many 
shoots, will push with great vigor, and forma 
much finer cane than the year before, and the 
vine may be considered as established, and a 
subject for any of the modes of training that we 
may hereafter illustrate. If, however, thesecond 
year’s growth has been a weak one, the cutting 
back process must be repeated until a strong 


cane, a half inch in diameter. is obtained. 
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About Lawns and Grass Plots, 
at 

No matter how fine the trees and shrubs, or 
how beautiful the flowers, these do not show half 
their beauty unless set off by a carpet of grass. 
It is one of those embellishments that are with- 
in reach of almost every one, and conduces 
more to the attractiveness of a place, be it small 
or large, than anything else. Any well-kept 
surface of grass near the house is called a 
lawn, but those who do not like to be preten- 
tious call their smaller areas grass plots. Whether 
large or small, to be permanent and satisfactory 
the work must be done more thoroughly than 
it generally is. It is true that we can point to 


| some very fine examples, but much oftener the 
| surface presents inequalities, the grass burns 


out in summer, and often unsightly weeds get 
such a foothold that the lawn, instead of being 
a pleasure, is a nuisance. There is an impres- 
sion that grass will grow anywhere and on 
any kind of soil, while the fact is that the land 
that is to bear grass that will be undisturbed 
for many years needs very thorough preparation. 
Draining is in most cases advisable, and deep 
working of the soil absolutely essential. Small 
places.may be trenched, but larger ones are 
worked -with the plow and subsoiler. An 





the figure here, . This (fig. 7) shows a node with 





abundance of good manure should be applied, 
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the soil prepared as thoroughly as for a garden 
crop. Levelling must bo attended to—not that 
the whole surface should bea dead level, but 
there must be no inequalities of surface. The 
ground being manured, plowed, harrowed, ley- 
elled, and rolled, is ready for the seed. It isa 
good plan to delay sowing the seed fora few 
days, to allow any unevenness in the prepara- 
tion to show itself, in which case hollows 
must be filled up and the surface again rolled. 

Where the land is weedy it is. a frequent 
custom to devote it the first year to potatoes or 
other hoed crop. On poor Jand, for which 
there is not sufficient manure, it is well to turn 
under green crops to aid in fertilizing it. 

Any kind of spring grain may be sown, and 
before it comes into blossom, turn it under with 
a dressing of Jime,then sow grain again and plow 
under the green crop as before, and after level- 
ling and harrowing, sow grass seed in the fall. 

The kind of seed to be used is of much im- 
portance. mix- 
tures are generally unsatisfactory ; we have tried 


The imported “lawn grass” 


them several times, and obtained only a sward 
of white clover. We know of successful lawns 
made with only one kind of grass, either the 
June grass,or Kentucky Blue-grass, as it is called, 
(Pow pratensis), or Red-top (Agrostis vulgaris). 
The Red-top makes the most velvety turf, but 
the June or Biue-grass stands the summer better. 

Meehan recommends a mixture of one-third 
Ray-grass (Loliwm perenne) and two-thirds June 
We have not seen this used, but it is 
Some recommend a 


grass. 
given on good authority. 
mixture containing Timothy; thisshould always 
be avoided, as the tendency of that grass is to 
form strong tussocks which soon make an un- 
even surface to the lawn. The quantity of seed 
is a point upon which practice differs. Thick 
seeding is undoubtedly advantageous, but it 
Perhaps three bushels to the 


may be overdone. 
Some add 


acre nay be given as the medium, 
white clover to the grass seed, and others, again, 
add a small proportion of the seed of the Sweet- 
scented Vernal-grass for the sake of the pleas- 
ant odor given off when the grass is mown. 
When the Jawn is made in spring it is not nec- 
essary to sow grain with the grass, as is some- 
times done, though it is beneficial when the 
lawn is seeded in the fall. The subsequent man- 
agement of the lawn as well as the turfing 
of small plots must be left for another article. 
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The Red Cedar. 
— 

The Red Cedar is a much more important tree 
at the West than people at the East have any 
idea of. It grows with great rapidity, and has 
un appearance of thrift and vigor that would 
surprise one who had only seen it along the 
seaboard. It is in such request, not only for 
ornamental planting, but for the economical pur- 
pose of shelter, to both of which uses it is ad- 
mirably suited, that great interest is felt in its 
propagation, The seeds, as planted ordinarily, 
will stay in the ground two, and sometimes three 
years before they germinate. Mr. Samucl Ed- 
wards, of Illinois, recommends mixing the seed 
with moistened ashes, with the view of faking 
them more permeable to moisture. Mr. F. Lee, 
of Clark Co., Ill., thinks he has a better and 
easier mode. He says: “ Putina sack as much 
seed as you wish to grow, place the sack in 
a kettle of boiling water, and allow it to remain 
for about five minutes. Take them out and rub 
with the hands to remove the pulp, and the 
sceds are ready to put in the ground; plant in 
drills a foot apart, in soil where clay predomin- 








ates, on the shady side of a fence running east 
and west. The shade of the fence keeps the 
ground moist. I have seen my mother grow 
hundreds of cedars by this simple process. The 
seed should be planted about March Ist in this 
latitude (89°); farther north, later would do.” 
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The Quince—Culture and Varieties. 


oo 

“Quinces are a profitable fruit, why do you 
not oftener recommend them to be planted ?” 
writes some one. It would be much more to the 
purpose if we were to ativise care of them after 
they are planted. Generally a quince tree is 
little else than a nuisance! Planted in a low 
corner and left to itself, it forms any amount of 
suckers, and these, with the interlaced branches, 
make a thicket rather than a tree. Young trees 
need a few years’ care in training and pruning, 
and then they form beautiful objects, whether in 
flower or in fruit. The popular notion that the 
quince needs a very moist soil is a mistake ; set 
the young trees in good, rich, deeply worked 
soil, such as is fit for other trees, cultivate well, 






REA’S SEEDLING QUINCE. 


manure if needed, and they will pay. The ap- 
plication of an occasional dressing of salt is said, 
on good authority, to be benelicial. Twelve feet 
apart each way is the usual distance for the 
quince. The treatment of the young tree will 
depend upon the hight at which the head is de- 
sired. A young quince tree, as sent from the 
nursery, is usually very twiggy and unpromising 
in appearance. For a low-headed tree cut off 
all the lower branches so as to get a clean stem 
for 18 inches; above that select four of the best 
branches that are evenly distributed around the 
stem, and shorten these to three buds each; 
cut all the rest away, top included. Suckers and 
all growths that push,other than those from these 
buds, are to be rubbed out, and thus is secured a 








basis upon which to form an evenly balanced 
and open head. For a head higher up, a single 
straight stem must be trained. If the nursery 
tree is crooked, let it grow ayear, and next spring 
cut it down to near the ground, allowing but a 
single shoot to grow. This must be kept tied 
to a stake as if it were a vine. The next spring 
shorten it back to a good bud, cut back the side 
shoots to two or three buds, and tie the upper 
shoot to the stake for a leader. When a good 
self-supporting stem is obtained by this manage- 
ment, the head may be formed at the hight of 
three feet. The variety most common is the 
Apple quince; the Pear quince is also much 
grown. Pomologists differ in opinion as to 
which is the better of the two, probably for the 
reason that seedlings have been produced differ- 
ing somewhat in quality. The Portugal is es- 
teemed better than either, but is a poor bearer. 
The Angers, the variety so much used for pear 
stocks, is said to give a good fruit, but it is sel- 
dom grown for this purpose. It is singular that 


so few experiments have been made to produce 
new varieties of this old and generally valued 
fruit. 


has of late years ap- 
peared in our fruit 
lists is Rea’s Seed- 
ling, which originat- 
ed in Green Co., N. 
Y. Wewere much 
pleased with the ap- 
pearance of this va- 
riety in the grounds 
of Ellwanger & Bar- 
-ry; the tree is a 
good grower, a good 
bearer; the fruit 
large, fair, and of ex- 
cellent quality. We 
give an engraving 
\ of a specimen ob- 
\\\, tained, at. the time. 
The quince, except 
the Portugal, is 
readily raised from 
cuttings, and any 
one can grow young 
trees with but little 
trouble. It is best to 
select the cuttings 
from bearing trees, 
the quality of the 
fruit of which is 
known; they should 
be about a foot long, 
and from wood of 
last year’s growth. 
These are best cut 
in autumn and kept 
buried during the 
winter, but fair suc- 
cess may be had with 
spring set cuttings 
in a bed that can be watered in case of drouth. 
See note on Planting Cuttings in March “Basket.” 
Prune neglected and unfruitful trees into shape 
and give them a good dressing of manure, and dig 
out borers, which are apt to trouble the quince, 
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Peach Culture. 
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New land of sufficiently good quality to pro- 
duce grain crops is best. Light land is selected, 
as the trees come into bearing soon, but those 
on heavy soil, if well drained, last longer. Sit- 
uation has much to do with success; a cold 
much below zero will destroy the vitality of the 
flower buds, especially if the cold occurs just, 
after a warm spell, $o uncertain is the crop 


The only one that 
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from this and other causes that cultivators think 
themselves fortunate if they have two good crops 
in five years. Ordinarily the land is plowed as 
for grain, but deep working would be much 
better. Twenty feet apart is the usual distance 
for planting. Before planting, the trees should 
be examined for any signs of the borer, and if 
found, the grub must be cut out. The trees 
should be cut back to the distance at which it is 
desired to form the head. The usual practice is 
to head the trees at three or four feet from the 
ground, but some form it much lower. The 
spaces between the trees are cultivated in corn, 
potatoes, or other crops, and it is a com- 
mon practice to sow buckwheat in the 
orchard, The trees usually come into 
bearing the third year after planting, when 
the growing of crops is discontinued, but 
weeds are kept down by the use of the 
plow and harrow. In ordinary culture 
but little pruning is done, except to re- 
move broken and diseased limbs, but 
there is no doubt it would pay to shorten 
in the new growth, not only in increased 
fruitfulness, but in the greater longevity 
of the tree. When the peach is allowed 
to grow without shortening the limbs, 
they elongate and the tree becomes strag- 
gling, and the fruit being borne at the 
extremities of the branches they often 
break down with the weight. By cutting 
off half or two-thirds of the previous sea- 
son’s growth each spring, and at the same 
time thinning out crowded or useless 
shoots, a round, compact head is formed, 
and a supply of young wood—which is 
necessary to continued fruitfulness—is 
maintained. Besides the injury from ex- 
treme cold, the cultivator has to contend 
with the curl, the yellows, and the borer. 
Good cultivation is the best preventive 
of the curl. The yellows is less liable to 
appear on new land, but wherever it ap- 
pears the only remedy is to convert the 
tree into fire-wood. Various plans have 
been devised to keep the borers out. One 
is to make a bank of earth a foot high 
around the trees in June, and level it just 
before it freezes; another is to draw 
the earth away from the tree so as to 
uncover the collar and upper portion of 
the large roots; in either case the object 
is to expose the borers, which have not 
yet entered the tree, to the attacks of 
birds and to freezing. Wrapping with 
paper or other protecting material, and 
other devices for preventing the borer 
from entering, have been suggested. None 
of these will do away with the neces- 
sity for watchfulness. Whenever the gum 
exudes, the borer is to be be looked for; 
cut it out at once with the knife or gouge. 

Varieties are numerous, and each peach re- 
gion has some peculiar to itself, or old sorts 
under local names. The selection of one grow- 
er in Southern New Jersey is Troth’s Early, 
Walter’s Early, Harker’s Seedling, Oldmixon 
Free, Ketchell’s Favorite, Crawford’s Early, 
Crawford’s Late, and Stump of the World. 
This list does not include Hale’s Early, earlier 
by ten days than Troth’s, nor Early York, nor 
Honest John, Ward’s Late, and others that are 
much grown in New Jersey. The late Mr. 
White’s selection for the South is Early Tillot- 
son, Crawford’s Early, Stump of the World, Old- 
mixon Cling, Washington Cling, Heath Cling. 

The Missouri Horticultural Society recently 
discussed Peaches, and a committee reported a 
useful table of the times of ripening of the 
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different varieties at St. Louis. Of course the 
times given will be earlier than in less favored 
localities, but the differences will remain about 
the same. Hale’s Early, July 20th; Troth’s 
Early, July 30th; Large Early York, Aug. 7th; 
Yellow Rareripe and Crawford’s Early, Aug. 
10th; Oldmixon Free, Aug. 20th; Oldmixon 
Cling, Aug. 25th; President and Morris White, 
left blank; Stump of the World, Aug. 30th; 
Columbia, Sept. 5th; Crawford’s Late, Sept. 
10th; Washington Cling, Sept. 15th; Ward’s 
Late and Late Admirable, Sept. 20th; Smock 
and La Grange, Sept, 20th ; Heath, Sept, 30th. 


THE LEATHER-LEAF—( Cassandra calyculata.) 


The Leather-Leaf.—( Cassandra calyculata.) 
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In April there may be found along the edges 
of swamps and in boggy meadows a little shrub, 
the Leather-leaf, with flowers of such a pure 
white, and altogether so neat and attractive in 
its appearance, that one is tempted to gather it, 
even at the risk of wet feet. It has always been 
a great favorite with us, as it not only comes very 
early in the spring, but is one of the few of our 
wild flowers that will allow us to anticipate 
their seasonof bloom by forcing in a warm 
room. The buds of the Leather-leaf are formed 
the preceding summer, and are ready to open 
on a slight provocation. A handful of the 
branches gathered in mid-winter will flower in 
perfection if placed in a glass of water in-doors. 

The Cassandra, which is a much prettier 











name than Leather-leaf, is quite common at the 
East and North; it isa branching shrub, from 
2 tod fect high, with thick, dusty looking leaves, 
which remain upon the branches all winter un- 
til the flowerg open. The little egg-shaped, 
white flowers are borne inthe axils of the leayes 
along the branches, and form a one-sided cluster, 
The engraving shows a flowering branch of the 
natural size. This species is prized in England, 
where itis found in collections of “ American 
plants,” but itis seldom seen in cultivation in 
our gardens. A friend succeeds in growing it by 
using a plenty of muck in the soil. With a little 
pains to imitate in a measure the natural 
condition of the plant, this early flower- 
ing shrub could no doubt be cultivated 
in our gardens with success. This was 
formerly called Andromeda calyculata, 
Reeer ye woes 

SAVE THE Earuiest.—We have often 
advised those who save their own seed 
to select the earliest and best. ‘J. G.C.,” 
of Wickford, R. I., a gentleman who gives 
us a case in point, though at the advanced 
age of 87, still keeps up an interest in 
gardening, ‘TI have cultivated one kind 
of peas, called the Early Junes, thirty- 
two years, and have the date of plant- 
ing and first picking each year. The last 
ten years they have averaged four and 
a half days earlier than the first ten, 
which I attribute to the method of se- 
lecting the seed. Instead of saving all 
that grows on a portion of the vines, I 
save the first setting of the whole, and 
pick them as soon as fully ripe. The Early 
Junes are very prolific, grow about 3s 
feet high, and have not increased in hight 
since the first planting. Of the many va- 
rieties of “Extra Early’s,” annually adver- 
tised, I have tried several sorts in order 
to get an earlier kind, but all my trials 
have proved failures. The Dan. O’Rourke 
came the nearest, but they were at least 
three days behind, and less _ prolific.” 

eee eee 

THE SeBEC Poratro.—Doct. B. H. 
Stevens, Essex, Conn., writes: ‘“ Last 
spring I sent to Maine and got a quan- 
tity of the Early Sebec potatoes, and 
found them large and handsome. I plant- 
ed as directed, putting only two eyes in 
a hill; Ithink I could not have used 
more than 3 barrels to the acre. They 
started early and grew well. There were 
vines enough, and I sometimes thought 
that cutting to one eye would have done 
aswell. They were fit to dig 10th to 15th 
July, (that was early with us last season). 
I had from one acre 300 bushels of 
large,smooth, handsome potatoes. I plant- 
ed the Early Goodrich in the same way, and 
the yield was about the same; it is not as ear- 
ly, not as good eating, not as fine, and with 
more small ones. The Sebec we think with 
us the best early potato that grows. It re- 
sembles the Mercer, and it has the same pink 
streak running through it when cut. I cannot 
speak .too highly of the Sebec. It did nobly 
with us last season, and gave us a large yield, 
while almost all other kinds failed.” This va- 
riety, which is quite popular “ Down East,” is 
not as generally known as its merits deserve. 
It was figured in our Horticultural Annual for 
1867, where it is highly commended by Mr. 
Burr and Mr. Gregory. Mr. G. says that the 
Sebec will admit of being dug earlier in propor- 
tion to the maturity it has attained than will 
the Early Goodrich, and is excellent and prolific, 
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THE HOUSEROLD. 


(a For other Household Items, see ‘ Basket ” pages.) 
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The Game of Croquet. 
ees 

These sunny days and the springing grass remind 
us pleasantly of the mallets and hoops that were 
laid aside only with the late frosts. The popularity 
of croquet (pronounced cro-kay) is not difficult to 
account for. It is one of the few outdoor games 
which both sexes can 
share. The implements 
used in the pastime are 
simple and cheap, the 
field for its enjoyment is 
the yard or lawn adjoin- 
ing the home, the exer- 
cise is gentle, and facili- 
tates rather than hinders 
conversation. It is always 
at hand—a pleasant relax- 
ation for young and old. 
It is best known in cities 
and villages. Many think 
it deserves a wider range 
in the country, where the 
people work quite as hard, 
and need quite as much 
acheerful recreation. All 
the materials of the game 
can be got up by any skill- 
ful boy who can use a 
lathe and handle a brush. 
The Mallet seen in the hands of the player, fig. 1, 
requires a thin,round handle about three feet in 
length; the head say 5 inches long, and 214 inches in 
diameter—smaller in the middle than at the ends. 
The bottom of the handles should be painted with 
different colors to correspond with one of the balls. 
It takes eight of these mallets to play a full game. 
The Balls are also eight in number, and should be 
painted with asingle stripe, or all over, of the follow- 
ing colors: blue, pink, black, yellow, brown, orange, 
green, red. They should be about eight inches in 
circumference, perfectly round, and should be made 
of hard wood, maple, cherry, oak, ash, or walnut. 
The Hoops, ten in number, are made of iron, 
about 16 inches high and twelve wide, and painted 
white, for convenience in seeing, if the game should 
be prolonged into the twilight, as sometimes hap- 
pens. Wire ®¢ of an inch in diameter will answer 
a good purpose. Rods of wood might be used, but 
they are not as durable and are not recommended. 
The Posts, two in number, should be about 24 
inches high, and sharpened for driving into the 
ground, The upper end is marked with 8 divisions, 
F as seen in fig. 2, by 
painting in colors to 
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correspond with the 
balls. This arrange- 
matched against one 
another. This arrange- 
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31 (21s io \ on the other. The 
ri } } ‘| | ] arena, or spot for play- 
i = | ing, is a matter of 
(*) 

ter to have it graded 
perfectly level for the 
The game begins by choosing sides, the captain of 
One side taking the blue ball and mallet, and the 


ae , ment of colors is to 
i a 14p— distinguish the two 

(> N76 i 8) cide = aia. 3 
\f \] sides in playing, the 
ment brings the light 
colored balls on one 
some importance. 
¥ F Any smooth turf will 

Fig. 2.—croquET GROUND. 

purpose, as it gives a much better chance for skiil- 
ful playing. Make the turf thick by top-dressing 
captain of the other side the pink, and so on in due 
order. Eight can play, or any smaller number down 


alternate colors being 
( ry ) C ( °) 

side, and the dark up- 

answer, but it is bet- 
and frequent mowing, and it will last much longer. 
totwo, If only two play they can use two balls 








each, playing them alternately. The hoops may be 
arranged in either of three orders, shown in figs. 2, 
3, or 4. The playing begins at the spot or foot of 
the arena, and the object is to drive the balls 
through all the hoops in 
the direction indicated by 
the dotted lines and ar- 
rows, and to strike the 
two posts. Theside all of bt 


whose members do this (1) 
To 8 io aa | 5) 


first wins the game. es 
“croquet”? isto put your =“. eo 
own ball against the one is. Se il 
you have hit, and holding wa 


it firmly with the foot, f 9\- 
strike it with the mallet “~~ 
and send off the ball it 
touches by the communi- 
cated force. As you can 
**eroquet”’ friend or foe 
and help or hinder the ob- 
ject in view, this croquet- Fig. 3. cRoQuET GROUND. 
ing becomes avery important part of the game. 
The captain holding the blue ball places it in any 
direction, twelve inches from the starting stake, 
and with a blow tries to drive it through the first 
hoop. It is his stroke as long as he drives the ball 
through a hoop. When he fails, the captain on the 
other side plays, and it is his stroke if he drive his 
ball through a hoop, or hit his enemy’s ball. The 
hitting is called “roqueting,” and gives him the 
privilege of croqueting, which he does by sending 
his enemy’s ball as far off the track as possible. 
When he has missed, the other players follow in 
the order in which the colors are marked upon the 
post. Until a player has gone through the first 
hoop, he is not allowed to have an extra turn, if his 
ball hit that of another. The player who reaches 
the turning post first has great advantage fora time, 
for as soon as he touch- 
es it he commences his 
return journey, and 
meeting the other play- 
ers on their road to the 
farthest part of their 
journey, he is able to 
croquet them and con- 
siderably impede their 
progress. When a play- 
er has passed through 
all the hoops he be- 
comes ‘‘a rover,’ and 
is privileged to rove 
about all the ground, 
croqueting his friends 
and foes. A good player, when thus situated, 
can prove of immense advantage to his side, 
and should on no account hit the starting or win- 
ning post until all on his side have passed through 
the last hoop. The game grows most exciting as 
the last pair approach the winning post, when one 
by a dexterous stroke hits it and wins the game. 
Parlor Croquet is played upon a board made for 
the purpose, with the same arrangement of hoops 
and posts as shown in the diagrams. The mallets, 
balls, and hoops, of course, have to be much small- 
er, and the croqueting must be done by placing the 
forefinger, instead of the foot, upon the ball. The 
best boards have a rim to them with a steel wire 
stretched parallel to the sides and ends, against 
which the balls strike and rebound. This gives 
opportunity for much more skill in the game. 
The rules of the game are quite numerous, and 
differ somewhat in different localities. We have 
indicated the essential principles and course of the 
game, and any rules may be adopted that the play- 
ers can agree upon, They are soon learned from 
a skillful player, or from little manuals that are sold 
with the materials of the game—often separately. 
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A Convenient Cooking Table. 
a 
Mrs. M. 8. W. sends the following account of a 
contrivance which she has found very convenient 
in the kitchen of an old-fashioned house, where pan- 
tries and closets were omitted by the builder: 





Fig. 4. CROQUET GROUND. 
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‘“‘ Having for several years walked miles each day 
while doing my cooking and dairy work, and now 
having the comfort of a cooking table established 
within eight steps of my cooking stove, I will de- 
scribe it, hoping some woman of many steps may 
be induced to supply the need for herself. My cook- 
ing table is eight feet long (it should be nine), and 
is placed in a recess between the chimney and a 
window, the size of which decided its length. It is 
two feet seven inches high, and should be two feet 
three inches wide on top. Below, it is enclosed at the 
back and ends, and has doors in front. It has no 
floor, but stands directly upon the floor of the room, 
and is movable. The enclosed space below is divided 
into three compartments. The right hand closet 
contains the flour barrel; a door coming down to 
the floor opens to admit it, and closes tightly again 
until the next barrel is needed. Inside, there is 
space to hang baking pans by their rings on the 
partitions; over the flour barrel is a lid that is raised 
whenever flour is to be taken out; the sieve and 
scoop remain in the barrel. The lid is a part of the 
surface of the table, and opens over the whole 
width of the flour compartment. Above the door 
of the middle closet there is a drawer without back 
or sides, which is the bread board. When drawn 
out and turned around, the front becomes a back, 
and is very useful in preventing the scattering of 
flour in rolling pastry, etc.; when returned to its 
place the roller can remain upon the board. Below 
this drawer is a closet with a door, and ashelf large 
enough for a pan of milk, or bowls and pudding 
dishes; below the shelf is space for a bucket of 
sugar, jar of lard or cream, and molasses jug. 

The left hand closet has at top a drawer divided 
into two compartments, one for eggs, the other for 
spices, yeast powders, nutmeg grater, cake cutter, 
ete.; a shelf below holds boxes of saleratus, a bag 
of salt, boxes of rice or tapioca, jug of syrup, jars 
of preserves while in use, ete., or is an excellent 
place to keep pies. I can assure any woman who 
has not better conveniences that it is a great saving 
of time in cooking to have all these within reach of 
her hand, without stepping from her place. The 
table, including its surface, being about an inch and 
a half higher than a flour barrel, a short woman 
cannot roll pastry or mould bread easily without 
something to stand upon. I have a narrow piece 
of board about two feet long, with two pieces of 
inch board nailed across its underside. This is one 
of the best conveniences of all, for onacold morn- 
ing when I have biscuit to bake, I warm my wood- 
en cricket by the fire, and it saves me from any 
uncomfortable chilliness, and as the closet door 
swings over it, is notin the way. The table may 
be of pine, and stained or not in front, or of black 
walnut. There should bea narrow strip of wood 
nailed upon the back of the surface of the table, 
and one across between the principal part of the 
table and the flour division, to keep water from 
flowing over the back or into the division containing 
flour, when washing the table after cooking.’ 
oe et Oe 








Household Ornaments—Pen Wiper. 





Miss Lizzie Holmes, of Des Moines Co., Iowa, 
sends us the following sketch and description. (The 
engraver has magnified the leaf-veins to an unnat- 
ural size, in order to show the stitches. The en- 
graving is a little more than one-third the size of 
the article itself.) ‘A very pretty Pen Wiper may 
be made as follows: Cut two pieces of black, gray, 
or brown cloth, the shape of the above pattern. 
Work the veins on one leaf with green silk or 
worsted, in chain or herring-bone stitch, and on the 
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other with red. Then cut two pieces of black silk 
of the same shape, and baste on the under side of 
each leaf as a lining; finish the edge of each in but- 
ton-hole stitch with worsted or beads. Cut half 
a dozen leaves of some soft, black material, and lay 
between the two covers, fastening at the stem 
with a bow Of narrow ribbon, or covered wire.” 
eS — mm 
Variety at the Table—Two “Bills of Fare.” 
Se 

Variety is said to be the spice of life. Our good 
housewives seem to believe the adage, so far as it re- 
spects food, for what one of them is there who is not 





aways worrying herself over the question, ‘* what 


shall I get for breakfast, or dinner, for a variety ?” 
Some time since we referred to the experience of a 
lady who kept three cards on which she had written 
down, 1st, The names of articles always at hand, 
and good for breakfast at all seasons; 2d, Those 
not so common or not always to be desired. The 
other two ecards, one for noon, and the other for 
evening, contained similar lists for those meals. 
She stated that it was often a relief or help to run 
her eye over the ecards, and select what she would 
have, without delay....Mrs. A. M. HorrmMan sends 
to the American Agriculturist the following pro- 
gramme, or bili of fare, for a week’s meals during 
two seasons of the year, which we print as sugges- 
tive. Such a variety can only be provided at the 
tables of well-to-do families, and with plenty of 
room and help, but every housekeeper can change 
and modify it to suit her own circumstances. 
For Spring. 

Monvay.—Breakfast ; Minced veal, omelette, fried po- 
tatoes, milk toast, coffee.—Dinner; Beefsteak, mashed 
potatoes, salsify, horseradish, custards.— Tea; Dried beef, 
biscuits, canned fruit, Sally cake. [As Monday is ‘‘wash- 
ing day,”’ would not the variety proposed for breakfast 
occupy the whole stove or range, to the exclusion of the 
boiler, which should be carly at work heating water ? And 
would not the preparation occupy too much time of the 
help, if the cook also does the washing ?—Ep.] 

Turspsay.—Preakfast ; Tam anl eggs, potatoes warmed 
in cream, Indian cakes, map|: syrip.—Dinner : Veal pie, 
boiled potatoes, spinach, fried parsnips, baked batter 
pudding, with sance of butter and sugar stirred to a cream, 
flavored to suit the taste.—7Zea; Waffles, maple syrup, 
or maple sugar shaved fine. 

Wepnespay.—Breakfast ; Dried beef cooked with eggs 
and cream, baked potatoes, muffins, coffee.— Dinner ; 
Beef soup, baked fish, vinegar sauce, potatoes mashed, 
fried parsnips, horseradish, Marlborough pie.— Téa: 
Canned cherries, egg puffs, New England gingerbread. 

Tuvurspay.—Breakyast; Fried liver, fried potatoes, 
scrambled eggs, mush of Graham flour, eaten with syrup 
or cream and sugar.—Dinner; Beef pie of Wednesday's 
soup-meat, spinach, asparagus, boiled potatoes, roly- 
poly pudding.—7¢ea; Boiled custards, stewed or canned 
raspberries, Graham bread, sponge cake. 

Fripay.—Brealfast ; Veal cutlet, fried potatoes, horse- 
radish, cresses, corn bread, coffee.—Dinner; Boiled cod- 
fish, egg sauce, mashed potatoes, fried parsnips, salsify, 
bread pudding.—7Zea; Biscuits, currants canned or 
stewed, radishes, soft jumbles. 

Saturpay.—Breakfast ; Codfish balls, poached eggs, 
toast, coffee.—Dinner; Pea soup, boiled pork or ham 
with greens, kale, horseradish, mustard, rhubarb pie.— 
Tea; Fresh rye and Indian bread, pot cheese, cresses, 
dried apple sauce, cookies. 

Sunpay.—Break/ast ; Bread and butter, boiled eggs, 
pepper-grass or cresses, coffee.—Dinner ; Veal stuffed and 
baked, mashed potatoes, lettuce, asparagus, spinach, 
pickled plums, lemon pie, cocoanut pie.—7Zea; Biscuits, 
warm maple sugar, cold veal, radishes, Queen’s cake. 

Stewed fruits are always suitable for spring breakfasts. 

For Summer. 

Monvay.—Breakfast ; Broiled mackerel, fried potatoes, 
cucumbers, bread and butter, coffee.—Dinner ; Cold ham, 
boiled potatoes, string beans, lettuce, minute pudding.— 
Tea; Stewed gooseberries, bread and butter, radishes, 
pot-cheese, soft jumbles. 

Turspay.—Breakfast ; Fried liver, fried mush, new 
potatoes warmed with cream, young onions, coffee.— 
Dinner: Broiled veal, mashed potatoes, summer squash, 
fried egg plant, peas, lettuce, cherry pudding.—7¢a; 
Strawberry short-cake, strawberries and cream, and 
plenty of strawberries. 

Wepnespay.—Breakfast ; Griddle-cakes, omelette, 
fried potatoes, pepper-grass, currants in sugar, chocolate. 
—Dinner: An old fowl boiled whole, then browned in 
the oven and chicken soup made from the liquor, lima 
beans, cucumbers, mashed potatoes, raspberry pie.— Tea ; 











Fresh bread, radishes, blanc-mange and berries, cookies. 

Tuurspay.—Breakfast; Fish broiled or fried, baked 
potatoes, hominy balls, cucumbers, horseradish, mush 
made of “grits” or cracked wheat.—Dinner ; Roast lamb 
with mint sauce, peas, egg plant, stewed tomatoes, new 
potatoes cooked with cream, muskmelons.— Tea; Black- 
berries, bread and milk, huckleberry cake. 

Fripay.—Breakfast ; Cold lamb warmed up in gravy, 
fried potatoes, sliced tomatoes and onions, coffee.—Din- 
ner; Boiled beefsteak pudding, beans, early cabbage or 
cauliflower boiled with cream, stewed tomatoes, boiled 
green corn, potatoes, boiled blackberry pudding, suet 
crust.—7va; Stewed plums, biscuits and butter, cup 
cake, tea. 

Saturpay.—Breakfast ; Mock-oysters or green corn 
cakes, fried potatoes, cucumbers, radishes, hot rolls, cof- 
fee.—Dinner ; Vegetable soup of beef, Irish stew of the 
soup-meat, boiled potatoes, French turnips with cream, 
green apple pie.—7Zea; Rusks, cheese, blackberries, 
baked sweet apples. 

Sunpay.—Breakfast ; Minced codfish with hard boiled 
eggs, potatoes in cream, corn bread, coflee.—Déinner ; 
Roast pig, cold, currant jelly, stewed apples, succotash, 
hot slaugh, boiled onions, potatoes, watermelons, plums 
and peaches, raspberry shrub.—7ea; Biscuits, peaches 


and cream, fruit cake, jelly cake, lemonade instead of | 


tea (the day being very hot). 
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Hulled Corn. 
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The old-fashioned hulled corn is prepared as 
follows: To make lye enough for three quarts 
of corn, take about 4 quarts of ashes and boil them 
an hour in about 8 quarts of water. Hard wood 
ashes are best. After the ashes have settled, turn 
off the lye, which will be about six quarts. Put 
the corn into the lye and boil three hours, or until 
the hulls begin to come off freely. Then take out 
the corn, put it into cold water and boil again. 
Keep boiling and changing the water until it is per- 
fectly clear, rubbing the corn with the hands as the 
water is poured off, to clean off the hulls. The wa- 
ter will need to be changed a half dozen times or 
This will remove all the lve and make the 
it is now ready for use and 
will keep in cold weather several weeks. It is fried 
with salt pork gravy and makes a nice dish. It is 
also warmed up and eaten with milk, or like hominy, 
with syrup. The white dent corn of the South 
isthe best for this purpose. Potash lye is some- 
times used, but does not leave the corn so white. 


more, 
corn white and soft. 
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To Clean Tripe. 
—— 

“xX, Y. Z.," Amenia, N. Y., writes as follows: 
Take the paunch out on clean straw, empty with 
care, turning it insideout. Rinse thoroughly; cut 
in convenient pieces; have ready a kettle containing 
3or 4 gallons of hot, but not boiling water, witha 
tablespoonful of slaked lime to each gallon. Seald 
one piece at atime, lay it on a smooth board or 
table, and with a smooth-edged knife scrape the in- 
side perfectly clean. Wipe off the board or table 
before sealding another piece, and be careful to 
keep the scalding water at the right temperature. 
Soak in cold water a few days, changing the 
water daily, until the tripe is clean. To make 
the best possible use of the tripe, take coarse 
pieces of beef, both fat and lean, from the flank, 
shoulder, and neck. Cut into pieces of not more 
than one inch in thickness, season highly with salt 
and pepper, and sew it up in pieces of tripe with a 
coarse needle and strong thread; haye the balls of 
meat, when sown up, moderately compact and of 
about five inches diameter more or less, round, 
oval, or any other shape. Boil until they ean be 
easily pierced witha straw. Put them into a tub, 
or stone-ware pot,and add vinegar, and they will 
keep a long time. When wanted, cut in slices °/ 
inch thick, and fry in some of the gravy that boiled 
out, to a delicate brown; serve with fried apples. 


A ** Vidy.°’’—The following directions make 
asimple and elegant one. Take a piece of thin 
muslin, ten inches square; in the center draw any 
design you choose—a palm leaf or other simple 
figure—and work it in chain stitch with scarlet wool; 
turn down the edge, as if for a hem, and work 














around in button-hole stitch with the same wool; 
finish with a ruffle (not too full) an inch and a half 
wide. The ruffle should be fluted. Double zephyr 
is the most suitable wool to use, and a half ounce 
will be a great abundance for an ordinary tidy, 








Rusting Metals Prevented.—Lard or 
any kind of grease entirely free from salt will shut 
out airand moisture, both of which are essential 
to oxidization or rusting. A little resin (common 
‘rosin ’’) melted with lard makes the best coating 
for all kinds of iron and steel surfaces. It can be 
rubbed on table knives and forks, and other fine 
instruments, and then mostly wiped off, still leay- 
ing enough to protect the surface. The resin pre- 
vents rancidity of the lard, and is itself a protee- 
tion. This mixture is cheap, and good for plow- 
shares, and all farm or mechanical implements 
of iron or steel. Two or three ounces, or more, 
of resin may be added to a pound of lard. 
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Hiow to Take Care of a Watch, 
by R. L. H., Ind. Delicate time-keepers would not 
get out of repair so often, and would last much 
longer, if the following rules were observed. 
1. While winding, hold the watch perfectly still. 
2. Have a key that fits closely to the winding post, 
so that there can be no slipping. 3. Have it 
cleaned once in a year or 18 months, to save fric- 
tion. 4. Never trust it to a poor workman. 5. 
In regulating it, always compare it with the same 
time-piece, one that can be relied on, and if it does 
not gain or lose more than half a minute a day, do 
not touch the regulator at all. 6. Open it only 
when necessary, as small particles of dust will get 
in and injure it. % If it stops, do not try to re- 
move the obstacle, but take it to an approved 
wateh-maker. Many valuable watches are annual. 
ly spoiled by careless handling and_ tinkering. 
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Tee Cream Calkce.—1 cup sugar, 2 cups 


flour, 1g cup milk, 8 eggs, (beat the whites sepa- 
rately), }¢ cup butter, 1 teaspoonful cream of tartar, 
1g teaspoonful soda. Flavor with vanilla. Appro- 
priately named.— Miss Libbie Leffingwell, Rome, N. Y. 


Apple Meringues. (Pronounced me- 
rangs. )—Pare 6 pleasant apples, core in halves ; put 
in a dish, with the juice of one lemon. Stew inthe 
oven until tender, and cover with the whites of 3 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth, with 1¢ cup of sugar. 
Brown in the oven. To be eaten with boiled eus- 
tard made of the yolks.—Miss Leffingwell. 


The following are contributed by Mrs. D. 
W. Sutton, of Westchester County, New York. 


Jelly Cake.—One cup of sugar, 1 cup of 
flour, 3 eggs, 1g cup of cream, 14 teaspoonful soda. 


Farmers’ Fruit Cake.—Chop and soak 
8 cups of dried apples over night; simmer 2 hours 
in 2 cups of molasses, add 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup 
milk, ®{ cup butter, heaping teaspoonful of soda; 
make a rather thick batter, and bake in a quick oven. 


Drop Cake.—Six cups of flour, 3 cups sugar, 
2 cups butter, 1 cup milk, 3 to 5 eges; flavor with 
nutmeg; drop on tins and bake. 


+ | 

Vrothy Cream and No Butter.— 
Mrs. 8S. writes: ‘‘We have churned here for twelve 
hours without getting butter or having any sign of it. 
The cream indicated over sixty-four by the thermometer, 
it foamed, and we applied warm water ; but it did no good, 
the more we churned the worse it got. We would like @ 
remedy.’’ Cream once frozen is very likely to froth when 
churned, especially if churned too warm. In this case 
we have little doubt the cream was too warm—‘* over 64°” 
is rather indefinite, and too hot at any rate. The butter 
probably came and was whipped into froth without gath- 
ering at all. Warm water and more churning only made 
it worse, of course. Much cold water would have chilled 
it so that it would have gathered in small, granular 
masses, not much bigger than mustard seed, and so it 
would have long remained. A small quantity of cold 
water added every few minutes while churning would 
probably have caused the butter to gather uniformly by 
the time the temperature reached 62°, or soon after; but 
it would probably have been without color or fine flavor. 
Standing till cooled down to about 60° would probably 
have produced a similar effect, and perhaps more easily, 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


A Wonderful Musical Instrument. 


A gentleman in this city recently exhibited the powers 
of a musical instrument remarkable for its construction 
and for the almost endless variety of tones produced with 
jt, All the ordinary notes, as heard in conversation or in 
singing, the cries of different animals, the songs of birds, 
of many different wind and stringed instruments, were 
brought out with clearness, and the volume of sound 
could be increased so as to be heard a quarter of a mile, 
or in an instant reduced to the gentle sound made by the 
rustle of a falling leaf. It consisted of a simple tube made 
of several pieces joined together so that the parts were 
easily moved by bands and strings attached. Inside the 
tube were two small, thin slips which vibrated easily, after 
the manner of a reed in a cabinet organ. The tube was 
attached to a moderate-sized pair of bellows, so construct- 
ed that a small or large quantity of air could be forced 
from them at the will of the operator. From an exami- 
nation of the instrument no one would suspect that its 
power of expression could be so varied. A most inter- 
esting part of the performance was where the different 
feclings and passions of the mind were expressed by the 
modulations of sound. Anger, fear, hope, joy, love, and 
even the more delicate shades of feeling, such as distrust, 
bashfulness, and vanity, were clearly represented. For- 
tunately for the enjoyment of the public the instrument 
is not patented, the inventor having left it open for free 
use by the public. We understand that several hundreds 
have already been brought into use in different parts of 
the country. Any one desiring to know more about it 
should take pains to cultivate his voice, and he will dis- 
cover that this wonderful instrument is situated in his 
own throat. If properly used it will do all we have said, 
and much more. We think it should be considered 
all the more valuable because it is so very common. 








A Qaeer Fish. 


Such a collection of scaly fellows as is here represented 


can rarely be found. We have not counted the number of 
faces which can be made out by examination of this sin- 
gular specimen; whichever way it is turned, new combi- 
nations and new features appear. It is the ingeniots 
“-~work of one of our artists. Perhaps he had eaten too 
heartily of fish for supper, and this nightmare apparition 
impressed his fancy. How many human faces can you find ? 
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Puzzle for the Eye. 





Look carefully at the straight lines that run lengthwise 
across the engraving, and try to judge how much more 
Widely apart they are at one end than at the other. Prob- 
xbly not one person in ten will make a correct estimate 
on the first examination. After having measured the 
distances with the eye, apply a rule or other measure, and 
the result will probably cause some surprise, 





Avarice Outwitted. 


_ The following case is reported as having been decided 
in one of the courts of law. A wealthy man died leaving 
the singular will that his executors should have the use 
of his property until his son, then a young man, should 
come of age, and that then they should give him such a 
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No. 302. Labyrinth.—Find yout way from the entrance to the Fish Pond without crossing a line. 





portion as should please them, having full confidence in 
their friendship. When the time came, the greedy ex- 
ecutors assigned him one-tenth of the estate, and kept 
the rest. The young man, being naturally dissatisfied, 
brought suit against them, a trial was had, and the judge 
decided that he should have the nine-tenths, and the 
executors the one-tenth, on the ground that they had 
shown by their conduct that the nine-tenths pleased them. 

s 





What Is a Month? 


‘**Four weeks,” answers a boy just from school, who 
has been learning the “Tables” in his Arithmetic. 
“Thirty days,” says a clerk, who has been reckoning in’ 
terest ona note. ‘*The twelfth part of a year,” suggests 
some thonghtful scholar, after thinking of the matter a 
moment. Neither answer is entirely correct. February 
is the only month consisting of four weeks, and it has 
more than that in leap year; the other months have 
either 30 or 31 days, neither of which is the twelfth part 
of a year. The word ‘“‘month’ was formed from the 
Saxon word Mona (the moon). Formerly a month meant 
the time of one revolution of the moon around the earth, 
equal to 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 3 seconds. 


Ten such months were counted a year in the time of | 


Romulus, King of Rome. March was reckoned as the 
first month. The names of the nine following ones were 
the same as now, excepting July and August, which were 
called Quintilis and Sextilis. It was found before long 
that the seasons did not keep pace with the year; March 
did not bring spring again, and the following seasons 
were equally tardy. To remedy this, the Emperor Numa 
added two months, January to the beginning, and Feb- 
ruary to the end of the year. This was afterward changed, 
and February placed where it now stands, the second 
month. At that time the months contained 29 and 30 
days alternately, which would give 854 days, to which 
one was added to make an odd number, which was sup- 
posed to be more lucky. Still, the seasons would not 
come regularly at the same time of the year, because 
their changes are produced by the earth’s revolution 
about the sun, which requires 36514 days very nearly, and 
the year should therefore be of this length, to have the 
same month bring the same kind of weather every year. 
It was therefore ordered that another month, of 22 and 
23 days alternately, should be inserted every second year 
between the 23d and th of February. This wonld have 
answered the purpose for a long period of years, but the 
ruling powers occasionally interfered with it, to prolong 
or shorten the time of holding office. At last the Emper- 
or Cesar decreed that the year should contain 365 days, 
with one day added every fourth year. He also directed 
that the odd months, that is, the first, third, etc., should 
have 81 days, the others 80, excepting February, which 
should have 28, with one added every fourth year. The 
names Quintilis and Sextilis were changed to July and 
August, in honor of the Roman emperors Julius Cesar, 
and Cesar Augustus. The latter emperor also decreed 
that August should have 31 days, as he was not willing to 
have July contain more than the month named after 
himself. This arrangement has continued until the pres- 
ent time, excepting that in 1582 it was decreed by Pope 
Gregory XTIT, that the added day for leap year should be 





omitted in years ending in centuries, excepting the 400th 
and the years which are multiples of 400: this makes the 
civil year correspond almost exactly with the solar year, 
and the four seasons continue to occur with regularity 
during the same months of each year, : 


Comical Action Puzzle. 


This is best performed in a company of a dozen or 
more, but will give amusement wherever tried. Let all 
be seated around a table. At a signal from the leader, the 
following three motions are to be made: first, strike with 
both hands, palms downward, upon the table; second, 
clap the hands together; third, with the right hand take 
hold of the nose, and with the left hand seize the right 
ear. These motions are to be made quickly, and it will 
usually cause a hearty langh to see what directions the 
puzzled hands will take. After a little practice has made 
it easy, reverse the hands, seizing the nose with the left 
hand, and the Jeft ear with the right hand, 





No, 803. IMustrated Rebus.—A truth to be remembered. 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles in the March 
number, page 10%. No. 209. Shadow (Shad oh)... No. 
300, Seat; teas; east (a point of the compass)....No. 
301. All’s well that ends well....The following have sent 
correct answers to some of the puzzles previously pub- 
lished. Arthur T, Butler, Walker Adams, C. Lang: on, 
George N. Buel, C. A. McCartney, Thos. J. Lannon, Frank 
U, Robinson, W. Anderson, Eliger 8. Dodge, Eli, Mrs. G. 
K. Barker, D. Van Buren, R. G. W. English, Linnie La- 
throp, W. J. Brown, Daisy Wilder, Joseph Sheets, J. 
Milton Snyder, Columbus Snyder, George C. Pfontz, Fran- 
cis F. Bulkley, Robert E. Moody, L. M. Wright. Nashua, 
N. H., Wm. Reynolds, Frank A, White, Henry E, Nelson, 
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Which enjoys it most, Ponto or his playfellows? The 
whip which one of the children carries, had very little to 
do with the training of their pet ; the pleasant looks of all 
three show that. The picture tells its own story so well 
that not a word of comment is needed. Several of our 
young friends have written to ask the best way of train- 
ing dogs and other animals. We say, use very little whip 
but much sugar. Dogs are usually fond of sweets, and 
when once they understand that the performance of any 
act will bring a treat, they will not be slow to earn it by 
obedience. The great point is to make them understand 
what is wanted. Saying a thing over and over many times 
will not make it clear to an animal—he does not under- 
stand the language. He must be shown again and again, 
just what is required, while repeating the words of com- 
mand, until in time he will learn to associate the words 
with the action, and both with the sugar which he loves. 
It may sometimes be necessary to use the whip after he 
knows his duty, but never to teach with; much kindness 
and great patience will be needed, and for this reason it 
is well for children to train pets, because of the good 
effects which it will be likely to have on themselves. 





A Dog Story. 


Our young readers have, no doubt, often seen dogs care- 
fully bury a choice bone or piece of meat in some out-of- 
the-way place. They do this to provide against days 
when the supplies may run short, or the cook be cross, or 
some other trouble may interfere with their regular ra- 
tions. A gentleman at the West relates that his dog had 
many deposits of this kind, and when any strange cur 
camie into the neighborhood, the prudent animal would 
carefully guard his stores to prevent their being stolen. 
One day, however, a lean, half-starved specimen came 
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feebly trotting by, when the provident dog ran up to him, 
soon made his acquaintance, and won his confidence, as 
dogs know how to do, and then led him to one of his 
hoards, dug out a good bone, and watched him with great 
satisfaction while he gnawed it. He then showed him 
another deposit, which satisfied his appetite, and he went 
joyfully on his way. This is a pretty tough dog story, 
but is vouched for by the gentleman who relates it. 


About Wearing Jewelry. 


Jewelry of some description has been worn in every 
age from the earliest times and by all classes. The 
Israelites in the wilderness gave freely of the ornaments 
which they had borrowed of the Egyptians, to aid in mak- 
ing the sacred utensils of the Tabernacle. Earlier than 
this, Rebekah received presents of jewelry from her 
suitor, Isaac. The most savage tribes manufacture these 
articles for personal adornment from shells, stones, or 
wood, hanging them from their necks, around their arms 
and fingers, or thrusting them through their ears, noses, 
or lips; and in the highest civilization the pageantry of 
kings is not thought complete without the costly and 
flashing jewels which adorn the crown or decorate the 
person of the monarch. The passion for this kind of 
ornament was, perhaps, never more prevalent than at the 
present time, and in this country. Immense factories 
with thousands of workmen are employed in supplying 
the demand for rings, pins, bracelets, necklaces, etc., etc. 
The swindling fraternity have reaped a rich harvest by 
gift enterprises, lotteries, and other schemes, in which 
glittering jewelry formed the cheap but attractive bait. 
Now we do not think it sinful to wear ornaments. It is 
right to make one’s self look beautiful. It gives pleasure 
to all to see handsome features and to see them properly 











adorned. But the point is that jewelry does not asually 
add to good looks. If one is fair by nature, then glitter- 
ing goldand shining gems attract attention away from the 
person ; if homely, then the features are made still uglier 
by contrast. Besides this, beauty in man or woman con- 
sists in something more than mere shape of the features. 
The expression, showing the spirit dwelling within, is 
the true test of beauty. Passion, hypocrisy, meanness, 
cowardice, slyness, vanity, or any disfigurement of the 
soul, will mar the comeliest features. <A display of out- 
ward ornament usually hightens the expression of the 
vanity which might otherwise escape notice, and thus de- 
feats the object it was intended to secure. A simple, un- 
ostentatious pin or ring, the gift of friendship, may indi- 
cate affectionate remembrance, and thus be truly orna- 
mental. The rule may be laid down that what is worn 
merely because it is showy always detracts from good 
looks in the estimation of a person of true taste. 


Comical Command.—A gentleman in this city, 
well known for his irrepressible comicalities and his 
warm love of children, was once disturbed by the uneagi- 
ness of his little danghter while reading the Bible at fam- 
ily devotions. Closing the book and looking severely at 
the offender he said to her very sternly, ‘Mary, sit 
down in that corner, and don’t you dare to wink loud [” 


CHILDREN’s TALK sometimes contains amusing mis- 
takes. A friend recently overheard the following in the 
street. A little girl was playing with a very small dog, 
and calling the attention of one of her playmates to the 
diminutive size of the animal. The reply from the four- 
year-old was: ‘“* My sister’s got a good deal little dogger 
than that.” The meaning was plainer than the language. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 
of 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York. 
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F. 8S. WINSTON, PresipEnrt. 





FEBRUARY Ist, 1868. 


pecesises $17,689,296 97 


Net Assets, January 31, 1867 
RECEIPTS. 


For Premiums, Annuities, Interest, 


SRO TION os vescecss vet tenees 10,173,047 61 
$27,812,344 58 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
cg es 914,337 73 
Claims on Endowments matured.. 36,200 
Cash Dividends to Policies........ 2,517,114 05 
Surrendered Policies.............. 256,687 35 
DEMURE, osi0d6s0c0es PekehewseeKse 14,678 06 
Commissions and commutations 
of future commissions....... 925,037 32 
Exchange, Postage, Advertising, 
Printing, Stationery, Medi- 
cal Examiners, Salaries and 
DAW EX 0GUGGE, .vnccnsssccsces 358,616 OL 
Taxes and sundry Office Expenses 106,921 87 
Office Rent Sinking Fund........ 20,000 5,149,892 44 
Net Assets February 1st, 1868...... $22,662,452 14 
Invested as follows: 
Cash on hand and in Bank........ 1,504,770 92 
Bonds and Mortgages..... o-coove Lhltnoes 68 
Government Stocks. ............6. 5,003,108 73 
TORN OBOE Si ccciécet acess eeesseeaes 937,835 12 
Balances due from Agents........ 89,791 72 Bap. 
Add: eer 
Interest accrued but not due.,.... 173,113 
Interest due and unpaid,.......... 4,252 45 
Value of future Commissions com- 
muted ag AbOVe.........000.. 547,255 11 
Premiums deferred semi-annual 
GOR QUALWTIF...ccciccccscecee 1,045,568. 53 
Premiums due (principally for 
Policies issued in December 
) ee $86,735 63 
Market value of Stocks in excess 
Be a sins Se sscud venccsneneces 499,912 69 2,656,867 41 


AWARDED T 


PRIZE SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


LScGc7. 
AWARDED THE 


PRIZE COLD MEDAL AT THE GREAT NATIONAL TRIAL OF PLOWS, 


At UTICA, September, 1867. 
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is easily-repaired by welding on a new steel point, 


Circulars giving full particulars sent upon application to 


COLLINS & COS 
CELEBRATED SOLID CAST STEEL PLOWS. 





These plows are made of a superior quality of Cast Steel, recast in molds into the exact shapo required for the mold- 
boards and other parts. These parts are then highly tempered, ground and polished. Every plow is warranted to 
“scour” in the most sticky soils. Any section can at any time be replaced by a duplicate or if the share is worn, it 


Consumers who have tried Sheet Steel Plows, will readily perceive the superiority of the Cast Steel Plow. 


COLLINS & CO., 
No. 212 WATER STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





| American Waltham Watches. 


THE BEST! THE CHEAPEST! 


Recommended by Railroad Conductors, Engineers, and 
Expressmen, as superior toall others for steadiness, strength, 
accuracy, and durability. 

Unscrupulous Dealers occasionally sell a worthless Swiss 
imitation. To avoid imposition, buyers should always de- 
mand a certificate of genuineness. 

For sale by all respectable dealers. 

Ask fora Waltham Watch, and take no other. 

IT 18 THE BEST. IT IS THE CHEAPEST. 














Gross Assets February Ist, 1868.... 25,319,819 55 


Increase in net cash assets for the 
MOMs sci sahssceeee ev ankes ‘ 5,028,155 17 
THE ASSETS ARE THUS APPROPRIATED: 


Net Reserve at 4 per cent. Interest 
for Re-insurance............. 
Claims by death, including addi- 
tions unpaid (not yet due)... 


22,012,285 67 


123,955 81 


Premiums paid in advance........ 45,095 22 
Dividend of 1868, Cash value...... 2,370,317 86 
Undivided surplus on basis of four 

Pe GEG visccccarecenscesacens 767,664 99 





25,319,319 55 
Total Number of Policies issued 





Send Stamp for priced Catalogue of new books on 


ARCHITECTURE. 


GEO. E. WOODWARD, 191 Broadway, New-York. 
Fire Engine for Every 
Household. 


A superior Green-house Syringe, light Force Pump and 
Garden Engine in one, for $5. “In our opinion excels any- 
thing of the kind heretofore invented.”—Ed, N. KE. Farmer, 
“Superior to any other instrument of which I have any 
knowledge for Green-house use, destroying insects on trees 
and plants, and all the purposes for which Garden Pumps or 
Syringes are wanted.”—J. Knox, Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ Some- 
thing no household should be without, and indispensable 
for Green-house use,’—F, K. Pua@nrx, Bloomington, Ill, 
For Circulars and Price List send two-cent stamp to 











during the year.............0. 19,460 
Amount insured thereon.......... $62,252,606 
Number of deaths during the year 801 
Amount insured thereon.......... $871,200 





Total number and amount of Pol- 
BOICS AN LOTOB. since csedccsies 52,384 194,321,889 36 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vicg-PresIpENT. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, Assistant ACTUARY. 


JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
FRED’K SCHRUEDER, Ass’r SECRETARY. 


WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D., 
HON. LUCIUS ROBINSON, 
HON. HENRY E. DAVIES, 


MINTURN POST, M.D. 
WAAC L. KIP, M.D, 


CouUNsEL. 


’ t Mxpican EXaMINERS. 


N. E. PORTABLE PUMP CoO., 
Danvers, Mass. 





Wilson Early and Kittatinny 
Blackberry Root Cuttings. 


Raise your own plantsfrom cuttings. Fullinstructions with 
each lot sold. The best two Blackberries known. Plants 


VERY Low. ist classcuttings per 100 | 250 00 000 
Witeon Early. ....<.s00000.s0vecceneee $3.00 $7.00 $12.00 $2).05 
nt cae acuses phased 1.75 $4.25 $8.00 $15.00 


‘ ~ . 
Extra OFFER: To the lst ten orders received which men- 
tion having seen this advertisement, and which amount to 
over $5 cach, we will send double the number of cuttings 
ordered, J. H. FOSTER, JR., White Horse P. On 
ersey. 


Camden Co., New 





Farmers Annual and Rural Companion 

FOR 1868. An original and highly interesting year- 
book for the Farmer, Gardener, and Fruit-grower, pages, 
well illustrated, and neatly bound, price 25 cts, Preferring 


to give the profits to the consumer, we will send single 
copies, post-paid, for 15 cts., (wholesale price.) “* Jt is well 


th 13.” Cincinnati Times. 
ON idiess PUBLISHER NORTH-WESTERN FARMER, 








Justly celebrated for perfect simplicity, creat strength, 
and immense compressing power, IS GUARANTEED, With 
eight snen and two horses, to.selftemper thie clay and make 

) to 2,500 elegant bricks per hour. J. Il. RENICK, Pro- 
prietor, No. 71 Broadway, New York, Room 28, 


Waierman’s Patent Cast [ren Roll Pans 


For baking French Rolls, Gems, Pop Overs, Corn Bread, 
etc. The best article in use; sce editorial notice page 25 in 
Jan, No. of Agriculturist, Manufactured and forsale by the 
owners of said patent, RUSSELL & ERWIN MAN'F’G CO., 
New Britain, Conn, and at their warehouses in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and San Irancisco. 

Inquire for Waterman's Patent Bake Pans. lecipes fur- 
nished with the pans, 

Dealers please send for Illustrated Circulars, 





PRINCE & COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. | 


orty thousand arenowinuse 





| 








Indianapolis, Ind. 














BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO. ILL. 


Ladies; Show your “ Magic Ash Sifter ? 
to the neighbors, or if you have not. bought one yet, send for 
circulars to 


“THE MAGIC SIFTER C€O.,” 


NO. 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
They save their price in 3 tuns of coal. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


Fragrant Toilet 
Soaps are prepared 
by skilled workmen 
from the best materi-« 
als, and are known as 
the STANDARD by 
dealers and consum- 
ers. Sold everywhere, 


HE EARLY ROSE POTATO, pronounced by 
the American Agriculturist ‘THR BEST OF ALL.” See 
Jan No., p.10~also GUO, W. BEST'S advertisement, on p. 153. 
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NEW SEED & HORTICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AT THE OLD OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Nos, 41 Park Row and 151 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, at 


RS 1 


B. Kk. 


Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
BLISS & SON, 


Importers and Growers of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, : 
and Dealers in Horticultural Implements, Fertilizers, Garden Requisites, &c., &¢, 


The attention of all who are interested in the culture of Flowers and Vegetables is invited to our large and well selected assortment of the above, comprising the newest ang 


most approved varieties both of European and Home production, the quality of which cannot be surpassed. 


New Illustrated Seed Catalogue and Amateurs’ 


Guide 


The Fourteenth Annual Edition, enlarged and improved, contains 132 pages of closely printed matter. 
Hundred Engravings, 10d a descriptive list of Twenty-five Hundred varieties of Garden, Fieid, and Flower Seeds, including all the leading novelties, with 


explicit directions for their culture; also a list of 


For a list of which see our 
to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, 
Beautifally Tllustrated with upwards of One 


One Hundred and Fifty Choice varieties of French Hybrid Gladiolus. 

Embracing many new sorts not before offered in this country—with many other Summer Flowering Bulbs, consisting of Amaryllis, Taberoses, Tigridias, Lilies, 
ete. To which is added a list of the most desirable varicties of Small Fruits, Bedding Plants, and much other useful information upon the subject of gardening generally, 
A copy will be mailed to all applicants upon receipt of 25 Cents. 

Our New Illustrated Plant Catalogue will be published early in March, and will contain a list of many New and Rare Plants ; also a descriptive list of all the leading 
Bedding Plants. Price 10 cents. A copy of each will be mailed to our Regular Customers without charge. 

We would invite particular attention to the following Collections of Seeds, 23 well as to the special variet ies enumerated, the purity and vitality of which cannot be excelled, all 
of which, with the exception of those noted, willbe mailed postpaid to any address in the Union, (excepting those upon the Overland Mail Route), upon receipt of price affixed, 


Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. | Collections of Kitchen Garden Seeds. 


varieties of Dahlias, Verbenas, Cannas, Geraniums, and other 


The following collections have been sent out from our 
establishment for the past 14 years, and are now favorably 
known in every section of the country. They contain the 
most showy varieties in our large assortment, with full di- 
rections for culture. Each packet contains a mixture of the 
different colors and varieties of its species, so that a greater 
display can be made at a much less price than when ordered 
in separate packets. Those unacquainted with Flowers, as 
well asthe experienced cultivator, may order without fear 
of disappointment. 
No. 1—contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals.... $1.00 
No. 2—contains twenty choice varieties of Biennials, 

Ne En cnncndscnnsnvepeccaccesesenncas mene 1, 
No, 8—contains ten extra varieties of Annuals and Per- 
ennials, embracing many of the new and choicest 
ID na bn cucks xiosep kethebbesvoen davnces « 1.00 
No, 4—contains five very choice varieties, selected from 
Prize Flowers, ot English Pansies, German, Car- 
nation and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, ‘Truffaut's 
French Asters, Double Hollyhocks................ 1, 
Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four assortments, 
ostage free. 
o.5—contains fifteen very select varieties of Green- 
house Seeds...... r 
No. 6—contains one hundred varieties of Annuals, Bien- 
nialsand Perennials, including many new and 
choice varieties 5. 
No. 7—contains fitty varieties of Annuals, Liennials and 
I Grnickedinnes chon be danceruarbaseesans= 2.5 
No, 8—contains twenty varieties of hardy Annuals, Bien- 
niais and Perennials, {or sowing in Autumn...... 1 


s 


Ss 


The seeds contained in the above assortments are of our 
own selection. Purchasers who prefer to make their selec- 
tion from the Catalogue will be entitled toa discount pro- 
portionate to the quantity ordered. 


GIANT ASPARAGUS ROOTS BY MAIL. 


Extra, strong, one year old Roots, carefully packed, and 
mailed, post-paid, at $1.25 per 100; $6.00 for 500 ; $10.50 per 1,000, | 


| 
| 





A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONE 
YEAR'S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN. 





The following Collections are made up in the most liberal 
manner, care being taken to give a sufficient quantity of all 
the finest varieties and most useful sorts of Vegetables re- 
quired in the Kitchen Garden, 

Assortment No. 5, contains 55 varieties, $3.50 
0 No. 6, contains 33 varieties, 2.00 
= No. 7, contains 15 varieties, 1.00 

The above are prepared expressly for sending by mail, and 
will be sent post-paid, upon receipt of prices annexed. 

Larger Collections, which can be safely sent by express 
(freight paid by purchaser,) to any part of the country, as 
follows: 

No. 1, $20.00; No. 2, $15.00; No. 8, $10.00; No. 4, $5.00 

For a list of the contents of each Collection, see Catalogue, 
pages 99 and 100. 


Bliss’ Improved Long Orange Carrot. 


This variety originated in Massachusetts several years 
since, and it is rapidly gaining favor wherever known, and 
is now almost the only variety grown by farmers in this 
section. It resembles the “ Long Orange” in shape, but is 
superior to it in every respect, being larger, better flavored, 
of a deeper orange color, and more sure to produce a crop. 
Post-paid by mail as follows: 1 0Z., 20 cts.; 4 ozs., 65 cts. ; 
8 ozs., $1.10, one pound, $2. 


Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco. 


Be Sure and Get the Best, 


A superior lot raised by special contract with one of the 
most successful cultivatorsin the Valley of the Connecticut, 
Packets with full directions for culture, curing and packing, 
mailed to allapplicants at following prices, 

1 oz., 35 cts.; 4 ozs., $1.00; 1 pound, $3.50. 











Lilium Auratum, 
New Golden Rayed Japan Lily 
At Greatly Reduced Prices, 


We are happy to inform our friends that we have received 
a large consiguiment of this magnilicent Lily, only sixty days 
from Japan—in splendid condition, which we can offer at 
greatly reduced prices, ‘This species is reputed to be the 
most beautiful of all Known Lilies. Its wonderful propor- 
tions and peerless symmetry of bloom surpass all accounts 
given by travelers—and plants exhibited since its introdue- 
tion into this country have more than realized the great 
anticipations of its wonderful features. The individual 
blossoms are from eight to ten inches in diameter, of deli- 
cious fragrance, ground color of pearly white, which is 
often suffused with a golden tint, and elegantly studded 
over with spots of rich chocolate crimson, with a golden ra 
or stripe running throngh the center of each petal. It f 
= hardy, besides being admirably adapted for pot 
culture. 


Strong Flowering Bulbs..... $1.50 each; $12.00 per dozen. 
Second size, do. do. ..... . ee a ae 


The Trade supplied upon liberal terms. 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES. 


Our stock of this valuable Potato being exhausted, we 
shall not be able to fillany more orders until the fall. For 
alist of other popular varieties see our advertisement in 
March Agriculturist. 


Seeds for Hedges. 


Barberry—very hardy, produces a fine, compact hedge— 
valuable alike for its fruit and security against intrusion 
from man or beast, 102., 40 cts., 4_0z., $1.50, pound, $5.00, 
Honey, Locust or Three Thorned Acacia— 
Very hardy, affords ample security against all intruders, 
well adapted for the Prairies, 1 0z., 15 cts., 4 0z., 85 cts, 
pound, $1.00, 

Osage Orange, 1 02., 15 cts., 4 02., 35 cts., pound, $1.00. 











We earnestly request our correspondents to give their Name, Post-ofice Address, County and State, distinctly written in full. All orders should be addressed either to 
B. K. BLISS & SON, P. O. Box 5712, N. ¥.; Or, Draw No. 11, Springfield, Mass. 








Private Families who aim to raise vegetables of the best 
quality only, necd not to be reminded “ figs do not 
grow on thistles,” nor that from good sced alone 
can good vegetables be obtained. 

Seeds may, indeed, grow freely enough, but unless they 
prove good in every respect, it were better they had not 
grown at all. The seeds offered by us being mainly the prod- 
uce of Bloomsdale, raised under our own personal super- 
vision, with the aid of years of practical experience, we are 
enabled to speak with entire confidence as to their quality, 
and of the reasonable probability of satisfactory results. 
{@™ Wehave but few “ Novelties” to offer. Our experi- 
ence (obtained at some cost) is that out of the multitude of 
that class of vegetables advertised for sale, in most cases the 
good are not new, and the new are not good—substan- 
tial, staple, well-known sorts are in the main the most reli- 
able. 

Purchasers who do not reside within ready access of the 
city, nor near merchants or druggists who vend our seeds, 
can be supplied by mail, post-paid. Priced Catalogues, for 
family use, with the RuraL ReaisTer for 1863 (abound- 
ing in useful hints), will be mailed, without charge, to all 
who apply enclosing a 3-cent stamp. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SON, 
Nos. 21 & 23 South Sixthst., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHOICE GERMAN FLOWER SEEDS IN COL- 
lections, the finest assortment ever offered. Pre-paid by 
mail, Catalogues to any address. By the 100 or 1,000 papers 
to the trade. Trade Lists now ready. B.M. WATSON, Old 








Colony Nurseries and Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Mass, 


| Vi BEST KINDS” 


OF 


SEED POTATOES, 


ALSO 


CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


See our Advertisement in March No. of Agriculturist ; 
or send for Illustrated Priced Catalogue. Sent Free. 

Address L. D. SCOTT & CO., 
Huron, Ohio, 


THE NEW DOUBLE PETUNIA 
“EDWARD BECH,” 

FROST & CO., Rochester, N. Y., offer this magnificent Pe- 
tunia to the public for the first time. 

This variety we consider the handsomest and largest ever 
offered, and is so considered by all who have seen it. Itisa 
fine acquisition to the flower garden, and none should be 
without it. 

Price, $1 per Plant; $9 per Dozen. 

Colored lithographs of the above plant will be sent to all 
applicants on receipt of 25 cts. for each, but to purchasers of 
one dozen plants one plate gratis. 

OST & CO., 


Address R 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


Choice Seeds from Rhode Island. 


Barrett’s Early Cabbage, as good as Brunswick, price 25 
cts. per package, $1 per.oz. Brunswick, raised by John Fot- 
tler, $1 per oz. Jersey Wakefield 50 cts. per_oz., $6 per Ib. 
Green Savoy 30 cts per oz., $4 per Ib. White French Turnip, 
the purest in the country, tt rd lb. Red and Yellow Onion, 
Blood Turnip Beet, Early White Dutch Turnip, Late Round 
Turnip, Horn and Orange Carrot, Asylum Sweeg.Corn, Early 
Narragansett Sweet Corn, and various other @eds of our 
own growing, for which we were awarded the first premium 
at the New England Fair the past season. All Seeds war- 
ranted. Send orders to W. E, BARRETT & CO., 

Providence, R. I. 


pve Sorgo Seed, warranted. Hand Garden Cul- 
tivator, warranted to save the labor of fourmen. Send 
for Circular, BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., Cincinnati, O. 








Flower Seeds! Flower Seeds ! ! 
FROST & CO., 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester,N.Y., 


Have just received from Europe a fine collection of 
Flower Seeds, which they offer for the Spring of 1868. 
Catalogue sent to all applicants upon receipt of Postage 
Stamp. Address, FROST & CO., 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


Knox Fruit Farm and Nurseries. 
150 ACRES devoted to SMALL FRUITS. 


The New York and Philadelphia Markets furnished with 
their choicest Strawberries from our establishment. 

Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of 64 
Pages furnished for 10 cts.y 





J. KNOX 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SQUASHES AND ONIONS. 


I have written two very thorough works, one on the ¢cultl- 
vation of each of these vegetables, in which the directions 

iven for every step of the process for selecting soil, prepat- 
ng, manuring, planting, protecting from insects, weeding, 
gathering, ripening, storing and marketing the crop, are 80 
very minute, that the new beginner can be equally success 
ful with experienced growers, Each work is fully illustrat- 
ed. Sent toany address, and warranted to reach the pur- 
chaser, at 30 cents each. Jf on reading them any person 
thinks he has not got his money's worth, I will refund tt 
gratis, Catalogues of choice vegetable seed, over one hun- 
dred varieties of which I myself grew, sent ree to all—the 
seed warranted. JAMESJ.H.GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


CROSBY'S EARLY SWEET CORN. — 


This new varicty of corn is early, sweet, and large: unite 








most early varieties it averages twelve rows and well fil 

It is taking the place of all others, giving great satisfaction. 

Our stock grown from the original. Price per pkt. 15 cents. 
ASHBURN & 





Address, ! > be 
Hort’! Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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SPRING GARDEN SEEDS. 


The following are selections from Thorburn’s Cata- 


iT 
po Uf ordered. b 
The five best. Beans are: 

Early Rachel, BUM cs cscs 


Black Wax, Bush, (fine yellow pod)......... 
Refugee, Bush. ......ccncccccccccevcsccccccsece 
Horticultural, PONG scsi sscaunvewsses seeteeeeees 
Black Wax, Pole (fine yellow pod).......... 





The two best Beets are: 
Carter's St. ORIN, o<secocess cen 


Early Blood Turnip........ 





The five best Cabbages are: 








cooed Be cansccss 60 


per 1d., $4.00... 
- Bi ae 


ogue for 1868, constituting the choicest of their sorts. 
ed y mail, add 8cts. per lb. for postage. 


per qt., cts. 


49 
50 


-per 02., 49 cts. 


“ is 


Farly King Ce Sr per lb, 43.00. .. per o2., 5 cts. 
Karly Winningstadt.... ‘ ie 5.00... . 40 oF 
Early Oxheart......++++ 3.00.... a 30 E 
Drumhead Savoy.......-- : is 5.00.... , 49 
Large Flat Dutch............-- a 4.00.... * “@*'5 
The two best Carrots are: 
Early Scarlet Horn............ per ld., $1.50....per oz., 15 cts. 
Long Orange......eeeeeeee sere es . 1.25 “4 15 “ 
The three best Cauliflowers arc: 
Extra Early Erfurt.............- erasers ++. per packet, 235 
Karly Paris......---. Bosses sanbecceceevecsecssceoees per o2., 31.25 
Thorburn’s Nouparell...........seeeccesesscceeces . 1.00 
The three best Celerys are: 
Early Dwarf Whit@..........seeeeee eee e ee ee enone per oz., 0 cts. 
Early Dwarf Crimson...........seseeeeseeeeerees = > 
Dickson’s Mammoth White. .............ceseeees - is 


The four best Corms are: 
E 
Trimble’s Lnproved 
Stowell’s Evergreen 





“ 


Striped Leaved Japan............-eeeeeeeeeess 


The two best Cresses are: 
Batra Caried........... 
Broad Leaved Winter......... 


The three best Cucumbers are: 


tra Early Dwarf Sweet... ......ccecceceee 


..per oz., 49 “ 


-. per lb., G5 cts... 


- $3.00... 


.per qt. 40 cts. 


“80 


“ 39 * 


-per o2z., 19 cts, 


“ so“ 


Early Rucsian..........ccceereee per 1b., $2.00... .per oz., 20 cts. 

TE DIG o.b5c8 ccseseceroses - 150... ~ yu * 

LONE GrOOR, ....0s00cccecccvcess = 2.00.... > = 
The best Kohlrabi is: 

Early White Vienna........... per lb., $1.00....per oz., 49 cts. 





The four best Lettuces are: 


Early White Forcing........... per 1b., $5.00....per oz., 50 cts, 
Tennisball or Boston.......... = 4.00.... = 40 “ 
Wheeler's Tom Thumb....... a 8.00... o 80 ** 
Ice Drambead............000. - 2.50.. = 30 “ 


The three best Melons are: 


Early White Japan, ...........per 1b. $5.00....per 0g., 40 cts, 
Fine Nutmeg......... Rceanamenn . 1.50.... ale hic 
Ice Cream Wate?...........+-- ” ares ” * 





The three best Onions are: 
per lb., $2 
“ 2.00 





White Portagal. .....50.<ceccees 


The best Parsley is: 


MRO OUT OG cidiscccccdiicesescs per W., $1.50... 





The best Parsnip is: 


Sutton’s Student (fine flavor)..per [b., $1.50... 





The six best Peas are: 


McLean’s Little Gem (1 foot hizh)............ 
Carter's First Crop (224 feet high).......sseeee 


McLean’s Advancer (24% feet high) 


Hair’s Dwarf Mammoth (2% feet high)........ 


Napoleon Marrow (3 feet hich) 


McLean's Princess Royal (1% feet high)...... 









The four best Radishes are: 
French Breakfast... .........0+:. per 1b., $1.50.. 
Early Scarlet Turnip.......... 1,50. 
Long Scariet.........0.000« = 1.00. 
Scarlet Chinese Winter “s 3.00... 





2.00... 
00... 
oe S.00 


per 02., 20 cts. 
we? OQ 


“ 3) 


per 02., 15 cts. 


per 02., 20 cts. 


- per qt., 90 cts. 
“ 80 “ 
“Eo 
“ 60 “ 

és - 
“5 


. per o2., 15 cts. 
Roe Ne as 


“ 10 
“ 80 “ 


Also, 
faphanus caudatus (edible pod variety)..per packet 23 “ 





The two best Spinages are: 











AIO WHAT, Fcscinkiascxese os per 1b., 75 cts....per oz., 10 cts. 
SO RUMRIEONOU 5.53 os cca vcaceeees ae bane . ia 
_The three best Squashes are: 
Summer Crookne x 4 sheeweuuel per 1b., $1.25....per 02., 10 cts, 
Yokohama, Winter.... wate ~ 4.00.... es ee 
Hubbard, Winter.............. - 2.50.... > | 
The four hest Tomatoes are: 
Large Red Smooth. ..........-6- 1b., $4.00... .per oz., 30 cts. 
Fejee Island... “ ee - jee 
Cook's Favorite......... « 4.00.. a 
Valencia Cluster . 4.00... . 





, The four best Turnips are: 
Red Top Strap Leaf. p 
White French 


8 








er Ib., $1.09.... 
- ae 


1.00.22: 


per oz., 10 cts. 
“4904 
“ 10 “ 
“ 10 oe 


Also, apply for Descriptive Catalogue containing 


directions for the cultivation of vegetables. 
J, M, THORBURN & CO. 


15 John-strect, New York. 








Early Rose Potatoes. 
Perfection Attained at Last. 


CEO. W. BEST, 
Utica, N. Y., 
Has all the Stock which will be 
offered for sale before Fall of 1868, 


The “ Harly Rose” is a seedling of the “ Garnet Chili,” 
originated in 1861 by ALBERT Drezeg, Esq., an intelligent 
farmer, and the whole stock was sold by him to D. S. Heff- 
ron, (of Utica, N. Y.,) the well-known disseminator of the 
“Goodrich Seedlings.” 

In a letter to Messrs. B. K. Butss & Son, of New York, Mr. 
II. says of the “Early Rose:’ “It has uniformly ripened 
ten days earlier than the ‘Early Goodrich,’ produces less 
small tubers, is equally healthy, and productive as that justly 
celebrated variety, and its superiorin table quality. Jt is 
the best early potato that Ihave ever grown or seen, all things 
considered.” “Skin thin, tough, of a dull blush color, flesh 
white, solidand brittle; boilsthrough quickly ; very mealy.” 


Dr. John P. Gray, Superintendent of the N. Y. State Lunatic 
Asylum, says: 

“Last Spring, (1867), I received from D. S. Heffron a quan- 
tity of his new Vermont Seedling Potato called the Early 
Rose. It was planted the last of May, inalternate rows with 
the Early Goodrich, in the same kind of soil and treated ex- 
actly alike. It came up rank, grew more rapidly than the 
Early Goodrich, and flowered full two weeks before that 
variety. It began to ripen its large, thrifly growing leaves 
twelve days in advance of the other, and was fully ripe and 
fit for digging at least ten days before the Early Goodrich: 
We carefully measured four rows of each kind across the 
piece, and found the yield quite cqual to the Early Good- 
rich; in health it was also its equal, while it excels the other 
in table quality. I consider it the best very early sort with 
which I am acquainted.” 

JOHN P. GRAY. 

(Dr. Gray has none of the stock for sale, having only raised 
a few for Mr. Heffron.) 


CARD FROM D. S. HEFFRON, Esq. 
To Whom it may Concern. 


Having recently sold nearly my entire stock of the “ Early 
tose Potato,” to JoHN L. CONOVER and Stacy P. Conover, 
they have sent me an order to deliver a portion of them to 
Gro. W. Best (of Utica, N. Y.). 
D. S. HEFFRON. 


Gro. W. Best has purchased of Messrs, Jonn L. & Stacy 
P. Conover, of Monmouth County, New Jersey, a part of 
their stock of “ Early Rose Potatoes,” at the enormous price 
of Eighty Dollars ($80) per bushel, and proposes tosend them 
outin pound packages, as premiums to those purchasing 
Grape Vines of him. The following will convince the pub- 
lic that $80 per bushel is the actual price paid. 

City and County ) 
of 88 

New York. § 

Joun L. Conover and Sracy P. Con- 
over, of Monmouth Co., New Jersey, being duly sworn, 
depose and say that on this 2ist day of February, 1868, they 
sold to Geo. W. Brest a part of their stock of ‘* Early Rose 
Potatoes,” at the cash price of $80 per bushel. 

Sworn before me this 2ist 2? Jonn L. Conover, 
day of February, 18%8. § Stacy P. Conover, 
A. WILLIAMS GLEASON, Notary Public, New York. 


I have a very large stock of Choice Native Grape 
Vines, (consisting of the most desirable varieties, among 
which are Adirondac, Allen’s Hybrid, Con- 
cord, Creveling, Delaware, Diana, Union Vil- 
lage, Hartford Prolific, Rogers’ Hybrids, 
Iona, Israella, &c., &c.,) which I intend to send out 
in connection with the ‘‘ Early Rose.” 


TERMS: 


For $5 (invariably to be sent with the order,) I will send 
Ten Choice Grape Vines from the above list (re- 
serving the right of selection for myself, but will endeavor 
to suit purchasers as far as possibie,) and One Pound of 
* Early Rose Potatoes!” all to be securely packed, 
and sent by mail, postage prepaid. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PLANTING. 

By cutting into single eyes, and planting but one eye ina 
hill, one bushel may be readily raised from a pound, and will 
be worth next Fall, at the very lowest calculation, double 
the price paid for both Vines and Potatoes. 

Not more than five packages sent to one address. 

No ‘Early Rose” for sale in quantity at any price, and 
only in connection with the Vines. 

No orders accepted unless accompanied by the Cash. 

Orders will be booked in order as received, and Potatoes 
and Vines shipped as early in the Spring as the weather will 
permit. Order early, as the stock is limited, 

Address 


GEO. W. BEST, 


WTICA, N. Y. 








LANDRETHS’ GARDEN SEEDS 


Speak their own praise wlierever planted. 


If the reader of the above wishes to Test Landreths’ Sceds 
in comparison with the best he has ever used, and cannot 
conveniently obtain them from merchants or druggists of 
his neighborhood, a package of 50 papers, judiciously assort- 
ed, sufficient for the use of asmall family, will be mailed, 
post-paid, and safe carriage insured, on the remittance of $5. 

DAVID LANDRETH & SON, 
Nos. 21 & 23 South Sixth-st., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOHN R. & A. MURDOCH, 
Nurserymen, Florists and Seedsmen, 


No, 112 SMITHFIELD STREET 
PITTSBURCH, PA., 


Opposite the Post-Office, 
Are prepared to fill orders for Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Grape-vines, Roses, Evergreens, ectc., Vegetable and 
Flower Seed of best quality, Onion Sets, Karly Goodrich, 
Harison, and other varicties of Seed Potatoes. Garden Im- 
plements and Greenhouse Plants. We will send by mail, 
when desired, all orders for seeds to the amount of one dol- 
lar or upwards, except Corn, Beans and Peas. Catalogues 

sent on application and all orders promptly attended to. 








A Sixty Pound Cabbage!! 


As the original introducer of the Marblehead Mammoth 
Cabbage, | offer the public seed grown by myself from the 
choicest specimens of the purest stock. 

This Cabbage has been grown in nearly every State in the 
Union, weighing from 25 to 60 hs. For the past few years it 
has been the standard wonder at almost every Agricultural 
fair in the United States and Canadas. The public may rel 
upon my continned care to keep the seed pure from all ad- 
mixtures and fully up toits previous high standard. Each 
package has a fine engraving of this remarkable Cabbage— 
with very full directions for culture on it. Sent post-paid 
to any address for 25 cts. per package, live packages for $1; 
or 100 packages for $17.00. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


EW CABBAGES.—NEW SHORT-STEMMED 
Brunswick, or Fottler’s Brunswick, New Schweinfurt, 
Quintal, or 100-weight cabbage. New, large, white, solid, 
extra, Clarke's new extra Karly Nonpariel, new extra Early 
Erfurt, each 25 cts., the tive for $1, pre-paid by mail, Extra 
Early Erfurt Cauliflower, five, 25 cts. Cedar Hill Tomato, 
25 cts. With all other new and standard Garden and Flow- 
er Seeds. 25 sorts by mail, pre-paid, for $1. Catalogues to 
any address. Seeds in ounce, pound, or small papers, for the 
trade, by the 100 or 1,000—the most judicious selection ever 
offered in thiscountry. Wholesale Trade Lists now ready. 
Agents wanted. 
3. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establish- 
ment, Plymouth, Mass. 


Fottler’s Improved Brunswick 
CABBACE. 


This improved Cabbage is of fine quality, very flat and 
hard, measuring from one foot to eighteen inches in diame- 
ter. We consider it the best variety, either for early or late 
—— ; it is easily cultivated, every plant producing a fine 

iead when fully grown. It is highly esteemed among gar- 

deners, and is used in preference to all others; from original 

stock. Per pkt. 25 cts, WASHBURN & CO., 
Hort’l Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Boston Market Dwarf Celery, 


The very best in cultivation, being very solid, and of com- 
pact, dwarf growth. The Boston market gardeners will use 
no other, Price, 25 cts. per packet, or $1 per ounce. Also, 
IMPROVED BRUNSWICK CABBAGE SEED, 
of our own growing. This variety was first introduced by 
our Mr. Schlegel, price, 25 or 50 cents per packet, or $1 per 
ounce, free by mail. We offer a large and well selected stock 
of all the leading varietics of seeds. Send for a Catalogue. 

Write your address plain. 

A. SCHLEGEL & CO., 10 South Market-st., Boston, Mass. 

¢@~ Correspondence in English or German. gg 


Marblehead Mammoth Sweet Corn. 


The ears are of an enormons size, often weighing between 
two and three pounds, very swect and excellent for table use. 
My specimens of this Corn recently took the First Premium 
at two of the Annual Fairs of the Mass. Horticultural Soci- 
ety. Per package, 25 cents, or five packages for $1.00, 

My seed Catalogue gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


HOP ROOTS 


For sale in quantities to suit purchasers. 
» G. CRANE & CO., 
Seed and Agricultural Warehouse, - 
NO. 70 BROAD-ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


Complete Manual on the Cultivation of Hops, price 40 cts., 
mailed on receipt of price. 


HORSERADISH SETS. 


A few very fine ones for sale low. Address, 
WM. FE. QUIMBY, 31 Pearl-street, New York. 



































FLOWER SEEDS. FLOWER SEEDS. 


After cultivating over one thousand varieties of Flower 
Seeds, I have selected about one hundred kinds of the most 
hardy, showy, and attractive, of which I will furnish, neat) 
put up, any 33 kinds on the list for $1, aud send by mail wi 
postage prepaid, Send for a Catalogue. — “ 

G. RK. GARRETSON, Flushing, N. Y. 


HAAGE & SCHMIDT, 


Nursery and Seedsmen, Erfurt, Prussia. 
Send stamps for catalogues to Messrs. AUSTIN, BALD- 
WIN & CO., 72 Broadway, New York. 
We ALL’S NEW FRAGRANT PERPETUAL JAP- 
ANESE HONEYSUCKLE and the New Forget-me-Not, 
Empress Elizabeth. See my advertisement in the February 


and March numbers of this Journal, B. M. WATSON 
Plymouth, Mass, 
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Advertisoments, to bo sure of insertion, must bo ree 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month, 
PPP PPP PPB PLP APPL LOPLI 

TE MRAS— (cash before insertion) : 

Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), G2per line, 

Dusiness Notices—Paze next to reading matter and last 
paze—$2.50 per line of apace, each insertion, 











Agricult’l & Horticult’l Headquariers, 


A Perpetual Exhibition 


OF 


IMPLEMENTS, MISCELLANEOUS AR- 
TICLES, otc.; also, TREES, the 
BEST VINES, FLOWERS, 

Etc., Etc., at the 
Agriculturist Building, 245 Broadway. 

The undersigned has taken THREE LARGE MALLS in 
the above building for the above Burpoce, for conducting 
the large businessof WHITLOCK?’S ALL NURSER- 
YEs IN Nii, and for the publication of WHIT. 
LOCK’S HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER, 
a Monthly, $1.50 per annum, with Concord and Jona Grape- 
vine and Kittatinny Blackberry for nothing; tine plants, post- 
paid. Single copies 15 cents. 

CP Dealers, Patentees, etc., desiring room for articles and 
circulars; Nurserymen wishing tosiow Samples; All Want- 
ing to Purchase; and any wishing further information, send 
for Circulars and Syecimen Copy of Advertiser to 

L. L. WINTLOCK, 245 Broadway, New York. 





The Prenmiaia fiarvesicr of America. 


Mower & Re apER 


With Self-Rake Attachment, 


Awarded the Highest Premiums at the most important 
Ficld Trials ever held in any Country. 
Circulars forwarded by mail. 
Manufactured by ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
Manufactory Po’keepsie. 
Oifice and Warchouse, 165 Greenwicl-st., New York. 


Lead-Encased Biock Tin Pipe. 








ase which combines safety to health, with 
strength, pliancy and durability. It is 
m& cheaper and stronger than lead pipe. and 
Bisaasure protection against lead poison- 
Being, Jiecommended by Chemists, Physi- 
y cians, Water Commissioners and Practi- 
cal Pinmbers. Pamphlets containing in- 
formation sm." free. Address THE COL- 
WELLS, SHAW & WILLARD MF’G, 
CO., 105 Beekman-st., cor. Pear)-st., N. Y 


CATALOGUE OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND HOUSEHOLD IMPLEMENTS, 
AND MACHINERY, SEEDS, 
AND FERTILIZERS. 


Our new Catalogue contains 225 pages, with full deserip- 
tions and nearly 499 handsome illustrations of the newest 
Agricultural Implements, Heavy Machinery, and Small 
Toois for the Green-house, Orchard, Garden, and arm, with 
a brief description of the best fertilizers. 

A complete price list accompanies it, and the whole forms 
a work of permanent value and interest to all readers of the 
Agriculturist. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., P. O. Box 376, N. Y. 


To Agricultural Societies. 


Diplomas for prizes, of beautifal and appropriate designs, 
plain or in colors, can be had in any quantities of 
THE MAJOR & KNAPP Engraving, M’fg. & Lith. Co., 
il Broadway, New York. 


EAGLE SEED SOWER. 


Best hand Seed Sower in use. Prices $6to $18. The seed 
is distributed bya Reciprocating Seed Box; there are no 
mechanical movements inside the Box. Clipper. Whecl 
Hoe for pulverizing the soil and destroying weeds. Has 
— blades and handle, Liberal discount to the trade. 

end for Illustrated Circular. Address 
E. D. & O. B. REYNOLDS, 
North Bridgewater, Mass. 


Rare Chance, 


The exclusive control and sale of five VALUABLE IN- 
VENTIONS, needed in every family, and paying large 
yrofits, can be secured by applying either personally or by 
etter to J.8. LASH & CO., 

727 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















ill-Stone Dressing and Glaziers’ Diamonds, also 
for all Mechanical purposes. Send Stamp for Circular, 
JOHN DICKINSON, 64 Nassau-st., New-York. 


ABTIPICIA L LEGS AND ARMS. 
Selpho’s Patent are the best. They are light, strong and 
durable, have stood the longest test of any, and contain the 
latest improvements. Pamphlets free. Address 
SELPIIO & SON, 516 Broadway, New York. 
COLLINS believes in Quick Sales and small profits, as you 
will see on page 113, March No. 
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The only pipe yet presented for public | 








INDELIBLE PENCILS. 


For Marking Clothing, &c. Prices: 
Single 56 cents ; three for §1; per dozen §3. 
For Writing On Wood. Pricrs: 

Sinzle GO cents; two for $1: per dozen $4. 
Sent prepaid by mail or express on receipt of price. 
““More convenient than Ink.” American Agriculiurist, 
“Invaluable for marking Linen."—Chicago Tribune. 


Manufactured and sold by the Indelible Pencil 
Co., NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Sold by Stationers and Dealers in all parts of the Land. 








RANGE JUDD, REV. BISHOP SCOTT, SO- 

LON Ropinson, Rev. Wenny Warp Beecner, Mrs 
Lavra E. Lyman, and thousands of others, will tell you 
that Dory's Wasnina Macutne and the UNIVERSAL 
CLoTHES Wrincrr are a real success, and save their cost 
in clothing every year, besides saving more than half the 
TIME and Lanor of washing. Send the retail price, Washer, 
$14, best Wringer, $9, and we will forward either or both 
machines sree of freight, to places where no onc is selling, 
and so sure are we they will be liked, we agree to refund 
the money if any one wishes to return the machines free of 
freight, after a month's trial according to directions. 

hk. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 

(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel.) No, 82 Cortlandt-st., N. Y 


~ 7 x 
CLAPP’S FAVORITE PEAR. 
“ Possessing the good qualities of the Bartlett, and_ the 
hardihood of the Flemish Beauty.” Priced Catalogues free. 
Also EVERGREENS andall the best_ Fruit Trees for this 
climate. W. ADAMS, Springfield, Mass, 





COME TO DELAWARE! 
The Garden State of the Union. 


Rich in the production of every kind of fruit and vege- 
table; climate very mild and healthy; seasons two to three 
wecks earlier than New Jersey. Fortunes have been, and are 
to be made ; good farnis obtained oneasy terms. Good hos- 
pitable people. Lands constantly increasing in value. Good 
chances for investment. Great immigration. 

THE OVLY PAMPHLET 
ever published giving full and impartial information con- 
cerning Delaware, its lands, agriculture, advantages, capa- 
bilities and resources, is now for the first time offered to 
the public. 

Send and get acopy. Itcontains information valuable for 
anyone to know. Price 35 cents, or with beautiful colored 
map, 50 cents. Address the author, HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 

Office of The N. Y. Independent, N. Y, City. 


CHEAP FARMS IN MISSOURI. 
PARSONS & STARK’S FARM REGISTER, Feb. 
No., minutely describes several hundred improved farms for 
tale in Mo., Kan., and So. Ill., and their improvements, dis- 
tances from towns and I. R. Stations. Also of many tracts 
of Farm and Mineral lands. The names and address of the 
owners or others offering to sell, are also given in the Reg- 
ister. Price—by mail, post-paid—Single copy, $1.00; Two 
copies, and two County Maps of Mo., $2.00; Three copies, 
and one copy Parker's Hand-Book of Mo., 162 pages—con- 
taining descriptions of every County and a Township and 
P. O. Map of Mo., $3.09; Five Copies, one copy of Parker’s 
Iand-Book, and five County Maps of Mo., $5.00. 
Address the Publishers, 
PARSONS & STARK, 
No. 104 North Fourth St., 
St. Louis. 


Fruit Farms for Sale at Hammonton, 


The best fruit soil in the Union, good markets, fine cli- 
mate, pure water, good society. Soime very desirable and 
valuable Farms now for sale here at from 1500 to 7000 dollars, 
Also, land not over 1!4 mile from Railroad at 80 dollars per 
acre. Terins, easy. Send tor paper giving full information to 

‘ R YRNES, 


i. Je 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 


PRANKLIN TRACT—20,000 ACRES, on Rail- 
road, Gloucester County, New-Jersev, 25 miles south of 
Philadelphia, good soil, mild, healthful climate. Low prices, 
in lots to suit purchasers, Pamphlets, with map and fail in- 
formation, sent free. Address MORRIS & CO., North Vine- 
land, N.J. Improved Farms for sale. 


FARMS Immense immigration! New 
‘ 7@settlers more than satisfied; mercury 
seldom within 8 deg. of zero; people decidedly friendly to 
new comers, Send stamp for Catalogue. 

MANCHA & CO., Greensboro, Md. 




















PLANT SORGHUM, 








Youngman’s Patent Sorghum Evaporator 
and Refiner removes fll of the disse 
agreeable Sorghum Flavor. 


IT IS THE ONLY PERFECT EVAPORATOR, 

The proprietors of the above Evaporator call the atten. 
tion of the public to the superior merits of this invention 
They claim that itis the best machine for making sorghum 
syrup and sugar, maple sugar, beet sugar, and other sin. 
ilar products, 


It has the following Excellencies, viz, 

Exeellencies.—1. It. fs the cheapest Evaporator ever 
made, requiring no arch, brick work, or other expenses after 
it leaves the manufacturer's hand. Any person who can 
afford to buy a lumber wagon, can buy one of these Evap. 
orators. 

2. It will do more evaporating, and with less fuel, in a 
day, than any other Evaporator, with the tame capacity of 
pan. 

8. It will make better syrup from sorghum cane jnicethan 
any other Evaporator invented, removing, as it does, all of 
the well-known disagreeable sorghum flavor, . 

4, Itisremarkably easy to manage, as hy a well-arranged 
system of dampers, the heat can be graduated to any de 
gree under the pans, instantly, One man can work the 
Evaporator—with ease, 

6. Itis portable, and may be lifted into a wagon by two 
or three men, without difficulty, and henee can be. trans 
ported trom farm to farm, or from field to fleld, with the 
greatest facility. 

The forezoing are points of excellence which sorghum 
growers will appreciate, and in support of them we append 
the following high testimony, 

Testimony.—“* * The great objection to the use of 
sorghum syrup has heretofore been its characteristic un * 
pleasant flavor. But this flavor scemed to be entirely re. 
moved by your process, and the syrup assimilated in taste to 
the best sngar-house syrup, * *"—Zetter from Hon. Isaae 
Newton, Commissioner of Agricuiture, dated May sd, isi, 

“* * Youngman’s Evaporator now stands without a sre. 
cessfitl rival. It has been approved by the most reliable 
authorities, and seems to be almost a national blessing, * # 
From the finishing pan the syrup flows in a continnons 
stream, perfectly purified and refined from all mucilaginous, 
gummy, and objectionable substances, and equal to the best 
of refined syrups. It isthen in the best. possibie state for 
granulation, being entirely freed from glucose. This Evap- 
orator is very light and portable, as it can be easily lifted 
into a lumber wagon and conveyed from place to place, 
The capacity of the machine jis from cight to ten gallons 
per hour, and the consumption of wood is no more than an 
old-fashioned box stove."—Eatract from article on Improved 
Farm Implements in the Agricultural Ieport of the Patent 
Office for the year 1866. 

“* * From the last pan, called ‘the finisher,’ the liquid 
comes out a most delicious syrup, pure as red-clover honey, 
and as free from the disagreeable vegetable taste as maple 
syrup. * * * This machine has every excellent characteristic 
to recommend it. Every part is most efficient, and one man 
can make one hundred gallons of syrupin one day witha 
small quantity of fuel. Jtis compact, wilt last almost a life- 
time with proper care,and can be employed for making 
maple sugar, or maple syrup. or beet sugar, quite as satis 
factorily as it can be used when making scorghumsyrup. **” 
—Agricultural Editor New York Times, Weekly Edition, 
Sept. 19. 1867. 

“The Committee appointed by the Farmers’ Club to ex- 
amine Youngmin’s Evaporator desire to report that the 
went to Baltimere and there supervised an experiment wit 
the above-named Evaporator; and it affords them satisfac. 
tion to report to the American Institute, that the operation 
of this new Evaporator exceeded their hichest expectation, 
* * The Committee were also well pleased with its portabil- 
ity. * * * The small quantity of fucl required to make fifty 
gallons of syrup is also an economical item, * * * The 
great sinsplicity and durability of every part of this device 
constitute another point of pre-eminent importance in the 
estimation of the Committee, * * *"—Lxrtracts from report 
of Committee of Farmers’ Clubof American Institute to 
meeting of Clib held in October, 1867. 

“T planted about three-fourths of an acre of cane, which 
was manufactured by Youngman’s Evaporator. The cane 
was only of medium quality. The product was 128 gallonsof 
syrup; two loads of fodder, equal to the best timothy hay, 
and a full two-horse load of seed, which for cattle feed is 
not excelled. The quality of the best syrup is equal tothe 
best syrup of commerce, while the inferior is equal to the 
best baking molasses,”’—Jtev. Joseph Sterens, Jersey Shore, Pa. 

Success.— Although this Evaporator nas just been intro- 
duced, it has already taken the first premium at six State 
Fairs, and has taken the first premium over every other 
Evaporator wherever exhibited. 

Premiums.—During the year 1868, the proprietors of 
this Evaporator for the purpose of inducing a wide-spread 
trial of its merits, will present to every purchaser the fol- 
lowing three articles as a premium, viz.: A beautiful Silver- 
Plated Cake-Basket, Silver-Plated Syrup Cup, and Silver 
Plated Butter-Dish. All of these articles are substantially 
made and of elegant design. They will be sent with the 
Evaporator securely packed, free of charge, to every pur- 
chaser on receipt of the price of the Evaporator. Where 
Evaporators are sent, price to be paid on delivery. These 

remiums will be sent as soon as the undersigned are in- 
ormed that the Evaporators have been paid for. 

Price.—The price of the Evaporator complete is $200. 
Jt will be_sent to any address on reccipt of the price. 
draft on New York City to the order of the General Agen 
or on Baltimore, to the order of the manufacturers, is the 
best method of payment. Machines will also be sent to 
any address, price to be collected on delivery, on receipt of 
satisfactory assurances by the undersigned of the responsi- 
bility of the parties ordering. 

Full and explicit directions sent with each Evaporator. 

Syrup meade on this Evaporator is worth from twenty-five 
to fifty cents per galion more than that made on any other. 

Yor further information or Evaporators, address 

TOWNSEND & SEARS, General Agents, 
918 Fulton St.. New York City, 
Or, BARTLETT, ROBBINS & CO., Mannfacturers 
Baltimore, Md. 
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(BY PETER HENDERSON.) 


GARDENING FOR PROFTT. 


Its teachings are the experience of 20 years in growing garden products for the great market of New York, and are alike applicable to private or Market Gardening. 


Price $1.50 by Mail, prepaid. 


Our Ilustrated Catalogue for 1868, of SEEDS and IMPLEMENTS, is now ready, Also, our Illustrated Catalogue for 1868, of NEw and RaRE plants, price 25 cts, 


HENDERSON & FLEMING’S SELECTED SEEDS AND PLANTS 
FOR MARKET GARDENERS AND OTHERS. 


Our long experience as Market Gardeners for the New 
York Market, enables us to make suitable selections of the 
neoessary kinds and quantities of Vegetable Seeds, suited 
{oy either family or Market use. 


For a Private Garden of }¢ of an acre, Col. No. 4, $ 5.00 
ry oe . o 


a “  « No. 8, 10.00 
“ “ “ “ “ “ * No. 2, 25.00 
“ “ “ “ 1 “ “ “ No. ‘ 50.00 


ThesesCollections embrace all the best varieties of Veg- 


etables,and in ample quantities for the area named. 


For Market Gardens, a limited No. of kinds only 
being necessary—the average cost is $20 per acre. 


Onion Sets, Yellow, $2.00 per peck ; $7.00 per bushel. 
Potato, $2.00 = $6.00 ss 
Asparagus, 2 years old, $1.50 per 100, $10.00 per 1,000, 


“ “ 


Rhubarb, Victoria and Linnzus, $3 per doz. ; $15 per 100. 

Cabbage Plants, (Cold Frame), Wakefield, $1.50 per 
100; $10.00 per 1,000. 

Hot-bed, 75 ets, per 100; $6 per 1,000. 

2,00 per 100; $15 per 1,000. 


“ oe 


“ 


Cauliflower, 
Tomato Plants (Cedar Hill Early), Strong transplanted 
plants, $3 per 100; $20 per 1,00Q 


Large quantities at special rates. 





TAXIDERMISTS’ MANUAL, 


GIVING full instruction in Skinning, Mounting and Pre- 

serving Birds, Animals, Reptiles, Fishes, Insects, Eggs, 

tkeletons, &c. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
Appress $. H. SYLVESTER, Taxioermist, 


Middleboro’. Mass. 


THE NEW: YORK 
Importing, Breeding, and Manufacturing (Co., 
A. M, HALSTED & CO., Agts., 
68 Pearl St., New York. 


Importers, Breeders, and Dealers in Thorough-bred Stock 
of all kinds, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Dogs, Poultry, 
Pigeons and Rabbits. Stock bought and sold on Commis- 
sion. Arecord kept of all stock placed in our hands for 
sale, and alsc of wanis. Orders and Copamissions solicited, 
For Circulars address as above. 


Bronze ‘Tur. 


ARGE BREED, will weigh froth 30 to 40 
ounds at maturity. Price $16 per pair, r trio, 
single Gobbiers $8 each For. sale bye rape 


N. P, BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 
™t 
: @ 
EGGS 
From Imported and Premium Stock. Over 40 


EGGS. 
varieties, Send for Circular. 


Important to Poultry Fanciers. 


“THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE ” as adopted by the 
American Poultry Society. Price 50 cents. It should be in 
the hands of every one who has a yard of fowls, 


RARE CHANCE. 
FEW IMPORTED ROUEN DUCKS for sale 


at less than usnal cost of importation. Address 
A.M. HALSTED & CO., Ag'ts, 68 Peari-st., N. Y. 


Eggs of Pure Bred Fancy Poultry 
FOR SALE. 


have on hand the largest and best, selée- 
a tion of Fancy Poultry to be found in the Country. 
Eggs carefully boxed and shipped to any part of the country, 
For circulars and Prices address 
N. P. BOYER & CO. 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 

















Cedar Hill Early Tomato. 





This variety (illustrated above) as tested by us and other 
Market Gardeners in the vicinity of New York, combines 
the qualities of 
EARLINESS, 

GOOD SIZE, 
SOLIDITY, and 
PRODUCTIVENESS, 
in a greater degree than any other variety, and consequent- 
ly we consider it superior to any other in cultivation, either 
for private use or for Market purposes. 

Price 25 cts. per packet; $2.50 per doz. ; $15.00 per 100. 

For Descriptions of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Imple- 
ments and Fertilizers, &c., see Catalogne. 


COLLECTION OF FLOWER SEEDS. 


(BY MAIL.) 

Collection No, 1, of 25 Choice Anntals..................$1.00 
- No. 2, of 50 “ and Biennials..... 2.50 

“ No. 3, of 100“ “ and Perennials.... 5.00 

“ —_ No. 4, of 10 varieties of Choice Stocks....... 1.25 

- No, 5, of 12 “~~ Peony flowered Asters. 1.00 

" No. 6, of 8 * Camellia Balsams...... aaa 

- No. 7, of 8 “ Dianthus (Pink)......... 7% 

* No. 8, of 12 “ Double Hollyhock.,.... 1.08 

- No. 9, of 5 “* Double Zinnias......... 1.08 


LAWN GRASS SEED. 
“Central Park Mixture.”...........0+0+.+s+-$6.00 per bushel, 


HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
SEEDSMEN 


AND MARKET CARDENERS, 
67 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 








| Premium Chester White Pigs for Sale. 


First Premium awarded us forthe best breeders, at our 
Pennsylvania State Fair in September last. Also, a Special 
Premium recommended by the Inspecting Committee, on 
our herd of twenty-five head, under 6 months old. These 
premiums were taken over a display of one hundred and 
thirty head, principally owned by parties from Chester Coun- 
ty. Weare as choicc in selecting for those who order of us, 
a3 we would be in selecting for exhibition. Pigs of any 
age shipped by Express to all parts of the United States. Ev- 


and of the purest bloodin ofr county. For Circular, address 
JAMES YOUNG, JR., & CO., Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa, 


: 
' Premium Chester White Pigs, 
"HOROUGH-BRED Stock, and Domestic and 


Ornamental Fowls for sale. For circulars and price 
address N. P. BOYER & CO., 








Gum Tree. Chester Co., Pa. 





Q WINE — 27 pages devoted to Breeding, Feed- 
— ing, and the general management of swine, sent to any 
address on receipt of 25 cents. Worth ten_times its cost, 
Every farmer should haveit, Address JAMES YOUNG, Jr., 
Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa, 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale. 
For Circular and Price List, address H. TEMPLE & 
CO., Marshaliton, Chester Co., Pa. 


REVECGUR AND HOUDAN EGGS, for sale. 
Price $10 per doz., boxed and delivered at eo Office, 
8S. M. SAUNDERS, 


New York. . M. 
Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y, 











Ess: from 1st Premium Houdans, Extra Large 
Pea-Comb Brahmas, Golden Seabright Bantams, Sil ver- 
spangled Hamburgh, Rose-comb White hg ele Stone-fence 
Game,& Silver Pheasants, J. H. Fry, New Brighton, 8.1L, N.Y. 


GGS8.—Brahmas weighing 22 lbs. per pair. 
Finest in the country, Have taken Premiums LA hl 
where, Eggs carefully nacked and delivered at ce, 
$3 per doz. J.G. HAMILTON, Box 27, P. O. New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


ure Brahma Eggs for hatching, $1.50 per doz., 


from large, white-bodied, dee encil-necked, pea- 
combed fowls. i. F. HOLBROOK, Mass, 


R SALE, A SPLENDID HAMILTONIAN 











Stallion, six years old, eleven hundred pounds, Mohog- 
any Bay, got by Rysdecks Hamiltonian, and out of a Whale- 
bone Mare; that Lnguire as 56 


sail the gree I give. 
Beach-st., New York. ce geo 


LDERNEY CATTLE, imported and out of im- 
ported; also, pure-bred fowls. Address G. W, FARLEE, 
Cresskill, N. J..0n Northern R. l., 1 hour from York. 








_—_—_, 


GGS FOR HATCHING from White Leghorn, 
pa Brahma, White-faced Black Spanish, and Golden Sea- 
tight Bantam fowls. Selected stock and of perfect purity. 
per doz.; 4 doz. or more $1.50 per doz. 
SHUTE, Exeter, N. H. 





Qj uperior Brahma Fowls, carefully bred from Prize 
~’ Stock. Also choice Brahma eggs, for hatching, $1.25 per 
J. 8S. CLARK, Tivoli, N. Y. 


02; $2.25 for 2dozen. 





ew Bee Book. ‘ Adair’s New System of Bee- 
keeping.” Every Bee keeper should have it. Mailed, 
post-paid, for 50 cents. D, L. ADAIL, Hawesville, Ky. 
V hite and Buff Cochin Chinas, Brahmas, White- 
faced Black Spanish, Silver Hamburg, Grey Dorkings, 
Rowen and Aylesbury Ducks—eggs $3 per doz. Black Java 
eggs. $5 per doz. Stock equal to any in the country. For 
descriptive Cirenlar address, with stamn, 
Cc. T. NETTLETON, Box 430, Birmingham, Ct. 











ery purchaser is guaranteed living stock in the best of order | 





Kureka Fish Guano Co, 


Fish Guano.—The best Fertilizer ever offered to the 
Farmers. A* pure and unadulterated article, producing a 
heavier crop than any other Fertilizer with the same quan- 
tity used per acre. 





The animal matter contained in it, aside from the Phos- 
horic Acid and Ammonia makes it better than any other, 
being more durable, thereby saving to the SO per 
cent. in manuring their farms, with ® patter yield than pro- 
daced by any other article. Cali a examine before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. J. HARTMAN & SON, 
412 South Wharves, Philadelphia. 


Orrroz or “ Passaic Carbon Works,” 
159 Front SrRezr, (CORNER MaIpEN LANE). 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS. OF 


PURE BONE DUST, 
Fresh Bone of Lime, 
Animal Charceal, Ivory Black, &c. 


Orders for the above arti manufactnred at Work 
on the Rete Se Medes eae a 
STE 1 ‘ront-st., : 
General Agents for New Jersey ee 
C, G. CRANE & CO 
Broad-st., Newark, NJ. 


Fay 10 FARMERS & PLANTERS, 


= ie 
STi) oAraeeiagae oats gh Jaane Tons 
- from the At Soil, ood, O; 
or 


tte, mad 
‘al, and a 
Animals of New York City, Tor which ‘they 
if have exclusive contracts for a long term of 
‘| years. Price, only Twenty-Five Dollars per 
4) Ton. This article is fully guaranteed to be as 
good, weight for weight, as any Sixty or Seven- 
ty Dollar superphosphate in market. 'T 
sults on Corn, Cotton, Tobacco, and Grain, have been aston- 
ishing, the past year; maturing crops from 10 days to two 
weeks earlier, and double the crop. Pamphlets wit expe- 
pete hundreds‘of ae. = faa pepe wens Lig 
sent frec to anv onca ying by le r otherw to 
THE LOE MANVeACTURNNG co, | 


Courtlandtet., New York. 
KNOXs | L LISTS OF 
SMALL FRUITS BY MAIL. 


RARE OFFERS. ; 
See Page iii, Feb, No. Agriculturist, and order at once, 






































PARISON POTATOES—superior quslit —war- 
ranted genuine, forwarded by sl udder, Capt. 
Gorham, to Peck Slip. New-York, or to address, on reseipt 


of $8 per bbl. ANDREW W. JENNING, Southport, Conn. 
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- FISH GUANO. 


The cheapest and best fertilizer in use, manufactured and 
sold by the “Mystic Oil Company,” Mystic Bridge, Conn. 
It is pressed very dry, put upin barrels, and sent to any 
part of the United States for $39 per ton, in quantities less 
than 25 tons. For 25 tons and upwards, $25 per ton. A dried 
and fine ground article is sold at $45 per ton for 10 to % tons, 
$10 per ton for 25 tons and upward, and for $5) per ton for 
less than 10 tons, delivered on board vessel or Tt. Ri. at Mys- 
tic. An analysis just made of the fine ground by Prot. 
Jolnson, of Yale College, shows that it contains 6.76 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid, and 10.09 per cent. of ammonia, or 
about two-thirds the qnantity contaiacd {n Peruvian guano, 
Liebig’s Baltimore analysis, 10.691 per cent, This indicates 
a much higher value than the retail price. Admirable for 
market gardening, grain, cotton, and other crops, Orders 
may be addressed to WM. CLIFT, Jn., 56 East 26th-st., N. Y., 
or D. S. MILLS, Pres’t, Mystic Bridge, Conn, They should 
be sent early as the stock is limégéd. 


FROST & CO., 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 

Offer for the Spring of 1863 a large quantity of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Small Fruits of all kinds, 
Native and Foreign Grape Vines, Roses, Green-house and 
Bedding Plants. 

Catalogues sent to all applicants as follows: 

No. 1.—Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 

ay Vines, etc., 10 cts. cach, 
oe —lIllnstrated Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental 


O. & 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc., 10 cts. each. 
No. 3.—Descriptive Catalogue of Green-house and Bedding- 


out Plants, 3 cts. each. ’ 
‘No. 4-Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and Deal- 
— se catala f Flower Seeds, $ cts. each 
ar . a . 
— ROST & CO., 
Genesee Valley Nurserics, Rochester, N. Y. 


REID'S NURSERIES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1836.) Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

One hundred acres closely planted with a fine Stock of 
Dwarf and Standard Pears, Apples, Peaches, Clcrries, 
Grapes, and Small Fruits. 

Also, a very large and extensive assort:nent of Shade 
Trees, Evergreens, and Shrubs, such as are desirable for 
planting in Cemeteries, Parks, Lawns, &c. 

Particular Attention given to small orders. 


Catalogues forwarded on application. 
DAVID D. BUCHANAN, 


Successor to Wm. Reid. 








GRAPE VINES. 


Our Stock of Grape Vines is unsurpassed, if equalled, any- 
where, and includes Concord, Hartford Prolific, 
Creveling, Ives, Rentz, Delaware, Alvey, 
Rogers’ Hybrids, Iona, Israclia, Adirondack, 
Martha, Black Hawk, and all other desirable kinds. 

We guarantee our prices to be as low as the same quality 
of a genuine article can be had anywhere, and can furnish 
Stock of any grade desired. 

Persons in want of yines would do well to correspond 
with us, as we are confident of being able to give satisfac- 


tion both in quality and price, 
J. KNOX, 


Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PERRYW’S GRAPE VINES 
Are all that can be desired in size and abundance of healthy 
roots. Prices will be found upon application to be as low 
or lower than any adycrtised, Liberal terms are offered to 
those forming Clubs, Correspondence solicited. 

Address F. L, PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


MAIN GRAPE. 


It is claimed for this grape, without fear of being contro- 
verted, that it is superior to any other grape cultivated in 
the United States, for its hardy growth, prolific bearing, and 
early ripening, large and compact bunches, large berry, 
few and smail seeds. It ripens its fruit in August. The 
parent vine bears from 600 to 1000 pounds of grapesannually. 





Price or Vines, LAYETS..............-+ $3.00 
= = me INGLE unYEs No. 1.... 2.00 
a - <3 - 2..., 80 
~ * * *i@: aed 
Discount on large orders. Vines sent by mail. 
MAIN & NUTTER, Concord, N, I. 





GRAPE VINES. 


Ives and 40 other varieties. Grape Wood lov, 
Kittatinny, Philadelphia and Lum’s Everbearing. 
Early Goodrich and Harison Potatoes, 
M. H, LEWIS & CO., 
Sandusky, O. 


trawberry, Raspbe Blackberry Plants for sale 
e low. Bert for Clreulay’ THOMAS Bl. VANDERVEER, 
Freehold, New Jerscy. 








CURRANTS. 


Our Stock of Currants is, without doubt, much the largest 
and best in the country, and includes; 

Cherry, Versaillaise, Fertile d’Angers, La 
lative, White Grape, Victoria, Black Naples, 
ete., etc. This fruit is attracting greatly increased atten- 
tion, and bids fair to take the rank it deserves as one of the 
best of the small fruits. Our plants aro 1, 2, and $ years old, 
true to name, and of the best quality. 

Sce Catalogue for Descriptions, Illustrations, and Prices. 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UMBOLDT NURSERIES, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


GRAPE VINES. 


A large stock of Delaware, Ives’ Seedling, Concord, Hart- 
rd, fone, &c., &c., 1 and 2 years old, at low prices. 

DWARF PEALS, 2 and 3 years old, very fue. 

DWARF APPLES, 2 years old, very fine. _ 
STRAWBERRY and RASPBERRY PLANTS. CURRANT 
BUSHES, &e. Large collection of SHRUBS, ORNAMENT. 
AL TREES, GREENHOUSE PLANTS. ROSES, BULBs, 
&c., &. Address LENK & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


500,000 GRAPE VINES. 


Superior layers, 1 and 2 years old, mostly Concord, Mart- 
ford, Catawba, Norton’s Virginia, Delaware, Ives, and oth- 
ers, cheaper than anywhere else, tor sale, / iso, Roses, Cur- 
rants, Rhubarb and Reapberty Plants, very cheap. Send 
stamp for Catalogue and Essays on Grape Culture, to 

DR. H. SCHROEDER, Bloomington, Il. 


Delaware Grape Vines. 
SPLENDID PLANTS.—Very cheap by the eanthy. Ad- 
dress W.S. LITTLE, 





fo 








Commercial Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


Hardy Native Grape- Vines. 


I have for sale at my Vineyard, a choice lot of good vines, 
of the best varieties, at very low rates, 
Send for a list of varieties, 
JOHN F, OLIVER, Alliance, Ohio. 


For Sale at the Owego Nursery. 


5,000 Concord grape vines, 1 y. old, $13 per 5 $6 per 100; 
) per M, 

5,000 Isabelia “ 4 iis @ a — $4 per 100; 
25 per M. 

690 Hartford Prolific “ “ “ $1.50 per doz; $10 per 100. 

500 Clinton, 1 and 2 year old, 8&1 per doz.; $4 per 100. 

All first class vines. Splendid roots, 
HARVEY CURTIS, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y, 











Adirondac Grape Nursery and Vineyard. 
One. Two and Three year old Grape Vines of all the most 
desirable native varieties, with the New Hybrids, “ Salem,” 
and ** Diana Hamburg,” and the best Foreign varieties, 
Vines of extra quality and at lowest rates. Wholesale Price 
List and Descriptive Catalogue sent_on application. 
JOHN W. BALLEY & CO., 
March, 1868. 


Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 
15 000 EARLY MAY or Richmond Cherry trees. 
Stock grafted on Morrello._ Thrifty, well formed 
heads, $4 to S feet, 15 to 23 cts. wholesale. .10,000 Kentish 
ted, six days later and similar to Early May, 3 to 7 ft., $100 
per 1,000. 10,000 Concord grape vines, one year, No. 1, 
per so Be, 2, $35 per M. Delaware, No. 1, one year, $100 
er M.; No 2, $50 per M. Extra, 2 years, $200 per 1,000. 
linton, $50 per 1,000, Catawba, $20 to $30 per 1,000. Red 
Dutch currants, $20 per 1,0U0. Houghton Gooseberry, 3years, 
$25 per 1,000. And other small fruits are low, wholesale, 
HENRY AVERY, Burlington, Iowa, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
BY MATL. 

We will furnish strong and vigorous plants of the follow- 
ing varicties by MAIL, at prices annexed, guaranteeing 
their genuineness and safe carriage: Jueunda—Ouar 
No. 700, Kitley’s Goliah, Nimrod, Naomi, Lu- 
cida Perfecta, cach $1 per doz.; $3.50 per 50; $6 per 100, 
Fillmore, Triomphe de Gand, Wilson, Golden 
Seeded, Burr’s New Pine, Agriculturist, Lene 
ning’s White, and many other varictics, 50 cts. per doz 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“DR, NICAISE STRAWBERRY.” 


The largest berry known; imported by FROST & CO., 
Spring of 1366. 

We truited the berry the past season, and think it fully 
comes up to its European reputation for size and quality, 
Orders filled in rotation. 

Price, $1 per Plant; $9 per Dozen. 

Address FROST & CO., 


Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N, Y. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


We now offer for spring planting our new Strawberry, 
Nicanor, one of the most hardy, productive, and valuable 
for family use or market, in euitivation. Price $5 per doz., 
sent free by mail. Our collection of Strawberries embraces 
all the American and Foreign sorts worthy of cultivation. 
Descriptive Catalogues of Fruit and Ornamental Trees sent 
prepaid for 10 cts. each. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurserics, 
Rochester, N. Y., Established 1510, 




















See J. S. COLLINS’ offer, March No., page 113. 





Fruit, Forest and Ornamentaj 
Trees for Spring of 186s, 


The largest stock in the country. Forsale inlare 
quantities. A descriptive and See peloed Cataloguand 


¥rnits, and one of Ornamental Trees and Plants, Sen 
paid, for 10centseach. Wholesale Catalogue Frere, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurserics, Rochester, N, y, 


“EDW’D J. EVANS & CO., 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen, 


DORE foes sess ncsaniewisocd PENNSYLVANIA, 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE FRUIT AND SEED Caty. 
LoGUES mailed to any address on receipt of stamp, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Our Stock of the True Jucunda, No. 700, Fil. 
more, Burr’s New Pinc, Golden Seeded, Wij- 
son, Agriculturist, and other desirable varietics, jg 
the largest and best in the country, Nurserymen, Dealers, 
and large Planters, furnished at very low rates. All Plants 
warranted genuine, and none sent out except those of the 
best quality. Marly correspondence is inyited. 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Horseradish Sets, 
$6.00 per 1,000. V. D. VAN NES‘, 
Hightstown, N. J. 


QOO POUNDS FRESH SAGE SEED FOR 
sale, by B. M. WATSON, 
Plymouth, Mass, 


ORNET RASPBERRY.—Verv strong Plants 
$15 per 100. HORSERADISH SETS, $5.50 per 1000 
Address, EDWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N.Y, - 


New Strawberries, by Mail. 
NAPOLEON III. 
The finest amateur berry in cultivation, $3 per dozen, 
PERPETUAL PINE. 
A new, perpetual variety of the Pine class, $5 per dozen, 
JUCUNDA, 1% cts. per doz.; $35 per 100. 
Send stamp for Tilustrated Priced Catalog 
descriptions of the best native and foreign varietion? — 
EDW’D, J. EVANS & CO., York, Penn’a. 
V TILSON’S ALBANY STRAWBERRY. A large 
¥ and fine grown stock of this great Market Derry 
strictly pure $1 per 100, $5 per 1000, No charge for packing. 
We guarantce satisfaction to all ordering. 
¥ D. H. BROWN, 
New Bruuswick, New Jersey, 


JUCUNDA, OR KNOX’S 700. 
15 Jucunda or Knox's 700 Strawbe Plants, 
packed and post-paid, by Mail, for 1. " aati. 
E. MARSHALL, Po'keepsie, N. Y. 


3,000,000 


OF Grape Vine Cuttings, CHEAPER THAN 
<” ANY YET ADVERTISED. All Varieties. Also 100,000 
Currant Cuttings, all nearly rooted. Send for Catalogue and 
Essay, with stamp, DR, H. SCHROEDER, Bloomington, ll. 





























EE you want Grape Vines, Strawberry, Raspberry 
Blackberry, Roscs, or Bedding Plants, send for our priced 
Catalogue for 1868, free to all. Garden & Flower Seeds, fresh 
& pure. J. W. Elliott & Sons, 109 Market-st, Pittsburg, Pa. 


IT DON’T 


SCRATCH YOU, 
Or Tear Your Clothes, 

Davison’s Thornless 
Black Cap Raspberry 
is the best, as it is hardy, pro- 
ductive, early, and sweet, and 
it is a pleasure to cultivate it. 
For origin. description, prices, 
testimonials, &c., send stamp 
for Cireular, 


Wile 
Stes JOSEPH SINTON, 
sae Angola, Erie Co., N.Y. 


AVISON'S THORNLESS RASPBERRY.—For 
a sample of the wood; a four-page circular, containing 
description, prices, and an engraving of this new Black Cap; 
a price list of our fine stock of Grape Vines, Strawberry, 
Raspberry, and Blackberry Plants, aragus loots, ete. 
send to DAVID LONG & SON. 
It originated in Lat, 42°, Williamsville, Erie Co., N.Y. 


| ST 1) ACRES IN SMALL FRUITS.—A good 
a @ Stock of Plants for sale at wholesale or retail. 
For $10, 25 Philadelphia, 25 Stinger, 25 Jucunda, Strawberries; 
8 Thornless, 12 Doolittle, 12 Philadelphia, Raspberries; 6 
Wilson Early, 6 Kittatinny Blackberries; 6 Hartford, 6 Con 
cord, and 6 lona Grape-vines. All warranted genuine and to 
reach the purchaser by mail. For other prices, etc., send for 
Descriptive Catalogue. JOHN §.COLLINS, Moorestown,NwJ. 


1 TO Wisor’s Early and 110 Kittatinny Bleck. 
rry root cuttin mail ) for seeds 
each Extra Early and Reyes Tomate, et At Ear- 
ly Goodrich, Harison, Gleason, or Monitor potatoes, %5 
P, SUTTON, Beverly, N. J. 




















For Spring Planting. 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Goose 
berries, Grapes, Rhubarb, Asparagus, Seed Potatoes, Vege- 
table plants (cold frame, hot- and open ground, in their 
season) in variety. All orders faithfully executed in every 
respect, Small Fruit, Seed Potato, and Vegetable Piant 
Catalogues mailed to all on application. 

D.IL BROWN, Cherry Lawn Farm, 
New Brunswick, N, J. 
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Orange Judd & Ca,, « gricultural Book Publishers, 245 Broadway, Wew-York, 
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Allen’s Domestic Animals...... -$1.00 
A History and Description of the MORSE, MULE, 
CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, and FARM 
DOGS, with dircctions for Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, 
Feeding, and Preparation for Market, with their DIS- 
EASES and REMEDIES. By R. L. Auten, Cloth, 
12mo, 227 pp. 


Allen’s Rural Architecture...... .$1.50 


Practical Directions and Suggestions for Construction 
of convenient FARM-HOUSES, COTTAGES, and OUT- 
BUILDINGS, including Barns, Stables, Sheds, Car- 
nage and Wagon-Houses, Work-Shops, Wood-Honses, 
Ash and Smoke-IIouses, Ice-Houses, Poultry and Bee- 
Houses, Dove-Cotes, etc., together with directions for 
the gardens and grounds; useful and ornamental Do- 
mestic Animals, etc. By Hon. Lewis F, ALuEN, Editor 
* American Herd-Book,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, 378 pp. 


American Bird-Fancier...... Paper,.. 30. 
Field, Cage, and House-Birds, breeding, rearing, etc. 
Paper, 12mo, 107 pp. 


American Pomology.—Apples..... .$3.00 


This volume has 744 pages, the first 375 of which are 
devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and planting, 
cultivation of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the 
like; the remainder is occupied with descriptions of 
apples. With the richness of material at hand, the 
trouble was to decide what to leave out. It contains 
293 Illustrations. Contents: JI. Introductory.—II. 
History of the Apple.—III. Propagation. Buds and 
Cuttings — Grafting — Budding — The Nursery. — IV. 
Dwarfing.—V. Discases.—VI. The Site for an Orchard. 
VII. Preparation of Soil for an Orchard.— VIII. Se- 
lection and Planting.—IX. Culture, etc.—X. Philoso- 
phy of Pruning.—XI. Thinning.—XII. Ripening and 
Preserving Fruits.— XIII and XIV. Insects, — XV. 
Characters of Fruits and their Value—Terms used.— 
XVI. Classification. Necessity for— Basis of —Char- 
acters—Shape—Its Regularity—Flavor—Color — Their 
several Values, ctc., Description of Apples.—XVII. 
Fruit Lists—Catalogue and Index of Fruits. By Doct. 
Joun A. Warper, President Ohio Pomological Socie 
ty; Vice-President American Pomological Society 
Cloth, 12ino., 744 pp. 


Annuals. .. .(Zach).....Paper, 50, Cloth, 75 


THe AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL FoR 1868. 
The second of the series begun in 1867, and a beauti- 
fully illustrated work of 164 pages. Besides being a 
compendium of the new fruits, flowers, vegetables, &c., 
published during the year 1867, it contains original 
articles of permanent value, by well-known writers on 
horticultural subjects. The Editor has had the collabor- 
ation of the Hon. M. P. Wilder, Dr. J. A. Warder, 
Peter Henderson, Samuel B. Parsons, J. J. H. Gregory, 
Josiah Hoopes, Geo. W. Campbell, Jas. Vick, F. R. 
Elliott, A. 8. Fuller, Thos. Meehan, and others. It 
contains an Almanac and Calendar for each month. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL FOR 1868, 
In addition to the Almanac, guide for work for each 
month, numerous useful tables, and minor items, there 
will be found many interesting articles, among which 
are the following: Factory Dairy Practice, by the Sec- 
retary of the Am. Dairymen’s Association; Milk and 
Butter, by Prof. S. W. Johnson, of Yale College; 
Wastes of Sewerage and Projects for their Utilization, 
by Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr.; Horse Breaking and Bit- 
ting Colts, by Col. Headley, of Morristown; Potato 
Crop of 1867, by Dr. Hexamer; Culture of Wheat in 
Western New York, with a description of favorite va- 
rieties, by Joseph Harris; and one on Scythes, Snaths, 
and Cradles, by John W. Douglass. The work con- 
tains 152 pages and is finely illustrated. 


Tae American HorticuLTuRAL ANNUAL FOR 1867, 
a3 a companion volume to that for 1868, and the first of 
this series, and 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL FoR 1867, 
both of them finely illustrated, and very valuable, can 
be had of the Publishers. Prices same as for 1868. 





BOOKS. 


American Rose Culturist........ 


(Including the Dahlia.) Being a Practical Treatise on 
the Propagation, Cultivation, and Management of THE 
ROSE, to which are added full directions for the treat- 
ment of the Dahlia. In neat papercovers. 12mo, 96 pp. 


American Farm-Book.(R. L. ALLEN).$1.50 


Orn A CoMPEND OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE; Being a 
Practical Treatise on Soils, Manures, Draining, Irriga- 
tion, Grasses, Grain, Roots, Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, 
Sugar-Cane, Rice, and every Staple Product of the Uni- 
ted States; with the best methods of Planting, Culti- 
yating, and Preparation for Market. Overone hundred 
engravings. By R. L. ALLEN. Cloth, 12mo, 325 pp. 


American Weeds, and Useful Plants.$1.75 


An Important Work for every Cultivator—Farmer, Gar- 
dener, etc.; being an Enumeration and Description, 
(with accurate illustrations), of the WEEDS and 
PLANTS found in American Fields and Gardens, 
which meet the observation, or require the attention of 
Cultivators ; with practical suggestions for their Eradi- 
cation when needed. While practical in its character, it 
includes both the common and botanical names anc char- 
acters of the Weeds and Plants, with a Popular Account 
of the Structure of Plants. By Wu. Dar.rneTon, M.D., 
and Pror. Geo. THurBER. Thoroughly Illustrated 
with 277 Engravings. 12mo., 460 pp. 


Bement’s Rabbit Fancier............ . 30 


BREEDING, REARING, FEEDING, AND GENERAL MANAGE- 
MENT Of Rabbits: their Diseases and Remedies; Full 
Directions for the Construction of Hutches, Rabbitries, 
etc. ; Recipes for Cooking and Dressing for the Table. 
Numerous Illustrations. By C. M. BemENT, author of 
Poulterer’s Companion, etc. 12mo, 101 pp., in neat 
illustrated paper covers, 


Bommer’s Method of Making Manures. 


A method for the mannfacture of a superior quality of 
manure; both from the vegetable and mineral sub- 
stances, with strict economy and great dispatch; fur- 
ther showing the best mode of preparing vegetable and 
mineral composts, and a diversity of processes. By 
GEorRGE BommMeER. 8vo, 90 pp. 


Boussingault’s Rural Economy.... -$1.60 


Rural Economy in its relations with Chemistry, Phys- 
ics, and Meteorology; or CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO 
AGRICULTURE in the Principles of Farm Management, 
the Preservation and Use of Manures, the Nutrition 
and Food of Animals, and the General Economy of 
Agriculture. By J. B. BoussrnaauLt, Member of In- 
stitute of France, etc. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by GeorcEe Law, Agriculturist. Cloth, 
12mo, 507 pp. 


Breck’s New Book of Flowers, or Flower 
Garden....... $1.75 


In which are described the various Hardy Herbaceous 
Flowers, Annuals, Shrubby Plants, and Evergreen 
Trees, with Directions for their Cultivation. New 
edition, revised and corrected. By Josern Breck, 
Seedsman and Florist, former editor of New Zngland 
Farmer, and Horticultural Register. Cloth, 12mo, 
395 pp. 


Buist’s Family Kitchen-Gardener.. ...$1,00 


An excellent Practical work, containing Plain and 
Accurate Descriptions of all the Different Species and 
Varieties of Culiuary Vegetables, with their Botanical 
English, French, and German Names, alphabetically 
arranged; with full Directions for the Best Mode of 
Cultivating them in the Garden or under Glass. By 
Roser Buist. Cloth, 12mo., 216 pp. 


Cole’s American Fruit Book. ........ 75 
Containing Directions for Raising, Propagating, and 
Managing Fruit-Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, with de- 
scriptions of the best varieties of fruit, ete. 18mo, 
238 pp. 


er 





Buist’s American Flower Garden Diree- 
COPY. cre ceccececeeceeee-<- »BL50 


Containing Practical Directions for the Culture of 
Plants in the Flower-Garden, Hot-House, Green-House, 
Rooms for Parlor-Windows, FOR EVERY MONTH I 
THE YEAR; with descriptions of most desirable 
plants, soils, transplanting, erecting a Hot-House, a 
Green-House, laying out a Flower-Garden, etc., etc. By 
Rosert Burst, a_ practical Nurseryman and Sced- 
Grower of Philadelphia. Cloth, 12mo, 342 pp. 


Cobbett’s American Gardener...... ....75 


A Treatise on the Laying Out and Management of Gar- 
dens, Though an old work, it is one which will find a 
place in every considerable library, as the production 
of a remarkable man. While it is marked by the 
author’s peculiarities, it is so full of plain common- 
sense, that it is worthy of being kept in print. By 
Witu1am Cossett. Cloth, 12mo., 230 pp. 


Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide.... . 75 


INTENDED EsPEcIALLY FOR THE AMERICAN CLIMATE; 
being a practical Treatise, with Engravings, on the 
Cultivation of the Grape-Vine in each Department of 
Hot-House, Cold Grapery, etc.; with Plans for the Con- 
struction and Heating. By Wm. Cuoruron. Cloth, 
12mo, 204 pp. 


Cole’s American Veterinarian..........75 


Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the Causes, 
Symptoms, and Remedies, and rules for Restoring and 
Preserving Health by good management, with directions 
for Training and Breeding. By 8. W. Coxe. Cloth, 


18mo., 288 pp. 
Copeland’s Country Life...... - ++ $5.00 


An elegant Octavo Volume, containing 926 pages, and 
250 Engravings. It is a Compendium of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Practical Knowledge; embracing 
Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and Details of great 
value to every one interested in Fruit, Flowers, Vege- 
tables, or Farm Crops. It describes and illustrates near- 
ly the whole range of topics of interest to the Farmer, 
the Gardener, the Fruit Culturist, and the Amateur. 
By Rozert Morris CoPpELAND. Cloth, beveled boards, 
8vo., 926 pp. 


Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor.. -$1.50. 


To Help Every Man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A 
work by Geo. II. Dapp, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner; 
giving the necessary information for preserving the 
Health and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, COWS, 
SHEEP, and SWINE, with a great variety of original 
Recipes, and valuable, information on Farm and Dairy 
Management. 12mo, 359 pp. 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor......$1.50 


CoNTAINING PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
Causes, NATURE, AND TREATMENT Of Discases and 
Lameness of Horses; embracing the most recent and 
improved Mcthods, according to an enlightened system 
of Veterinary Practice, for Preservation and Restoration 
of Health. Illustrated. By Gzo. H. Dapp, M.D., 
Veterinary Surgeon. Cloth, 12mo., 432 pp. 


Dana’s Muck Manual......,........$1.25 


A Manual for Farmers; treating of Soils, Manures, 
Composts, etc., and especially of the important subject 
of using MUCK, the great natural fertilizer of the coun- 
try. By Samuzn L. Dana. Cloth, 12mo., 312 pp. 


Downing’s Landseape Gardening and 
Rural Architecture .........$6.50 


The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North-America, for the Im- 
provement of Country Residences; containing full Di- 
rections for everything connected with the Laying out 
and adorning the Rural Home, the Grounds, the Gar- 
dens, the Buildings, the Trees and Plants, etc., with 
principles of taste so stated as to adapt the work to all 
classes. Splendidly Mlustrated with many Stecl and 
fine Wood Engravings. By the late A. J. Downrna. 
New Edition, Enlarged, Newly Dlustrated and Revised, 
with Supplement, by Henry WinTHRoP SARGENT. 
Octavo, 534 pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds, 
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Eastwood's Complete Cranberry Manual 75 


Giving directions for the cnltivation in different locali- 
ties, with illustrations and descriptions of varieties. By 
| Bens. Eastwoop. Cloth, 12mo, 120 pp. 


| Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guidel.50 


The previous Edition of this work was Thoroughly 
Revised; embracing all the new and valuable Fruits, 
with the latest improvements in their Cultivation ; 
especially adapted to the wants of Western Fruit- 
Growers; full lustrations. By F, R. Exi10rt, of Ohio. 


Cloth, 12mo, 503 pp. 
Field’s Pear Culture...... - -$1.25 


Tae Pear GaRDEN; 8 Treatise on the Propagation 
and Cultivation of the Pear Tree, with instructions for 
Management from the Seedling to the Bearing Tree. 
By Tuomas W. Fieip. Ul!ustrations. Cloth, 12mo, 


286 pp. 
Wha COs... 0s 2ccccrcccccee.cecss GB 


A new-ana very valuable work, consisting of full direc- 
tions, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by a number of ex- 
perienced growers. 8vo, paper. 


French’s Farm Drainage........... . 150 


The Principles, Process, and Effects of Draining Land 
with Stones, Wood, Drain-Plows, Open Ditches, and 
especially with Tiles; including Tables of Rainfall, 
Evaporation, Filtration, Excavation, Capacity of Pipes, 
cost and numbertothe acre. With over 100 illustra- 
tions. The best work on Draining published. By 
Judge Frencu, of New Hampshire, President of Mass. 
Agricaltural College. Cloth, 12mo, 384 pp. 


Fuller’s Grape Culturist........-. -$1.50 


This is the latest and most practical work issued on the 
Culture of the Hardy Grapes, with full directions for 
all departments of Propagation, culture, etc., with one 
hundred and five excellent engravings, illustrating the 
various operations of Planting, Training, Grafting, etc. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. By ANDREW S. 
Fuuuer, Practical Horticulturist. Cloth, 12mo, 262 pp. 


Fuller's Illustrated Strawberry Cul- 
tarist..... Keseeias sen ect eyes lO 


A new, practical little work, meeting with universal 
favor. It gives a full list of varietics, down to the 
latest valuable seedlings. Paper, 12mo, 48 pp. 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist... .$1.50 


Anew work, and the only one devoted to Smart Fruits. 
Special treatises of this kind have the advantage that the 
author can more thoroughly discuss his subject, and go 
into greater detail, than ina work embracing both large 
and small fruits. Mr. Fuller has been so long identi- 
fied with the culture of small fruits, that it is unneces- 
sary to speak of his quaiification as a teacher. This 
book covers the whole ground of Propagation, Culture, 
Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. The work is most 
abundantly illustrated. 

Contents: I. Barberry.—II. Strawberry.—III. Rasp- 
berry.—IV. Blackberry.—V. Dwarf Cherry.—VI. Cur- 
rant.— VII. Gooseberry. — VIII. Cornelian Cherry. — 
IX. Cranberry. — X. Huckleberry.— XI. Shepherdia.— 
XII. Preparation for Gathering Fruit. 

By AnpreEw 8, Fouier. Cloth, 12mo., 288 pp. 


Gardening for Profit........---..----$1,50 


Anew work on MARKET AND Famtty GARDENING. It 
is finely illustrated, and is the first book of the kind 








Gregory on Squashes......--- 


Hop Culture.........s.000.. 


Johnston's 








prepared by a Market Gardener, in this country. The 
author is well known, and his successful experience of 
eighteen years, enables him to give a most valuable 
record. It isan original and purely American work, and 
not made up, as books on gardening too often are, by 
quotations from foreign authors, Everything is made 
perfectly plain, and the subject treated in all its details, 
from the selection of the soil to preparing the products 
for market. By PETER HENDERSON. Cloth, 12mo 252 pp. 


Hooper’s Dog and Gun...... .-..... .80 
‘“*A Few Loose Chapters on Shooting,” with some 
Anecdotes and Incidents, Notes on Guns, Choosing and 
Training Dogs; about Game, etc. By J. J. Hoopmr, 





Montgomery, Ala. Neat paper covers; 12mo, 105 pp. 





... Paper, 80 


This little Treatise, which no Farmer or Gardener 
ought to be withont, tells all about selecting the soil 
for Squashes ; how much mannre is necessary ; how to 
prepare and plant; about hocing and cultivating ; sct- 
ting of the fruit; ripening, gathering, storing, carc 
during winter, etc. By James J. H. Greaory. Pa 
per covers, 12mo, 69 pp. 


Guenons Treatise on Milch Cows.... 75 


An interesting work, giving new and peculiar direc- 
tions, and many illustrative engravings, for determining 
by natural marks or external signs, the quality and 
quantity of milk a cow will give, length of time she 
will continue in milk, etc., with introductory remarks 
of forty pages on the Cow and Dairy. Sixty-third 
thousand. 8vo, 83 pp. 


Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 


8v0, Extra Cloth, $4.00, Beveled boards 
and colored Engravings........++++$6.00 


This very beautiful work, edited by the Hon. Charles 
L. Flint, is the most popular one on entomology, and, 
indeed, almost the-only one not intended for the purely 
scientific student. The familiar descriptions of the 
insects are much aided by the excellent plain and col- 
ored illustrations. Neither this nor any other work 
contains all the insects one mects with, but as it com- 
prises those which are injurious to cultivated and wild 
plants, it includes the more common ones, and is suffi- 
ciently systematic to give a general idea of the classifi- 
cation of insects. It takes a practical view of the mat- 
ter, as well as a scientific one, and gives the means, as 
far as known, of combating these enemies of the culti- 
vator. By the late THappEvs WILLIAM Harris, M. D. 
Extra Cloth, Beautiful engravings on steel. 8vo, 610 pp. 


Herbert's Hints to Horse-Keepers.. $1.75 


This is the best practical work on the Horse, prepared 
in this country. A CompLeETE Manvat for Horsemen, 
embracing: How to Breed a Horse; How to Buya 
Horse; How to Break a Horse; How to Use a Horse; 
How to Feed a Horse ; How to Physic a Horse (Allo- 
pathy or Homeopathy); How to Groom a Horse ; How to 
Drive a Horse ; How to Ride a Horse, etc., and Chap- 
ters on Mutes and Ponres, etc. By the late Henry 
Wrmuram Hersert, (Frank Forester.) Beautifully 
illustrated throughout. Cloth, 12mo., 425 pp. 


rewceseee 


Practicat Detatzs fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Som, SErtmye and CcLTivaTIon of 
the Plants, to Pickinc, Dryinc, Pressine and Mar- 
KETING the Crop. Plain Directions by Ten Experi- 
enced Cultivators. Illustrated with over forty engray- 
ings. Edited by Pror. Georce TuurBER, Editor of 
the American Agriculturist. Svo., paper. 


Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry... --.....-... ewureaee $1.50 


An American edition of the English work. The writer, 
in addition to a complete treatise upon the Elements 
of Agricultural Chemistry, suggests modes of thought 
calculated to lead the reader constantly to reflection. 
Exact analyses are given of the various substances nsed 
as manure, thus giving aid to answer such inquirics, 
By Jas. I’. W. Jouneton, M. A., F, R, 8S., L. ane 2., 
etc., ete. Cloth, 12mo, 881 pp. 


Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry.. 1.75 


LECTURES ON THE APPLICATION OF CHEMISTRY AND 
GEoLoGy TO AGRICULTURE. New cdition, with an 
Appendix, containing the Author’s Experiments in 
Practical Agriculture. By the late Jas. F. W. Joun- 
STON, M.A., F.R.SS. L. and E., etc., etc. This is an 
American edition of the large and extensive English 
work. Cloth, large 12mo, 709 pp. 


Leuchars’ How to Build Hot-Houses,.$1.50 


GREEN-HOUSES, GRAPERIES, ctc. ctc., and how to 
Ventilate them. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
This is the only work published in this country, speci- 
ally devoted to this subject. By Ropert B. Levcyars, 
Garden Architect. Cloth, 12mo., 366 pp. 





Lyman’s Cotton Culture.............$150 


A new work, and acomplete manual for Cotton grow. 
ing, intended for those who are unfamiliar with the 
production of thiscrop. It discusses in the first pa 
climate, the farm, stock, implements, preparation of 
soil, and planting, cultivation, picking, ginning, ba). 
ing, and marketing, and gives a Calendar of monthly 
operations, A discussion of the extent of the cotton 
lands, the varicties of the cotton plant, and the insects 
and diseases that molest it, forms the second part of 
the work, which also includes valuable statistics ang 
suggestions, An additional chapter has been prepared 
by J. R. Sypher, Esq., upon Cotton Seed and its Uses, 
giving the details of manufacturing the oil. The work 
contains a colored map of the Cotton Lands of the 
United States, besides other illustrations. By Josrpg 
B. Lyman, 12mo, 190 pp. 


Mohr on the Grape Vine............$1.00 


This is a very plain discussion of the struvczre of the 
Vine, and the principles involved in its pruning, train 
ing, and cultivation generally. As the propagation of 
American varieties is different from that pursued in 
Europe, the translator has given an account of our 
methods, and added brief notes on the American yarie 
ties. By Prof. FrepErick Mour. Cloth, 12mo, 129 pp, 


My Vineyard at Lakeview...... .$1.25 


This book is especially valuable as giving an account 
of the processes actually followed in celebrated Grape 
Regions in Western New York, and on the shores and 
islands of Lake Erie. To any one who wishes to grow 
grapes, whether a single vine or a vineyard, it is full of 
valuable teachings. It tells just what the beginner in 
grape culture wishes to know, with the charm that al- 
ways attends the relation of personal experience, 
Cloth, 12mo., 143 pp. 


Norton’s Elements of Scientific Agricul- 
ture. 


A valuable and popular treatise on the Connection be- 
tween Science and the art of Practical Farming, By 
the late Joan P. Norton, M:A., Professor of Scientific 
Agricalture in Yale College. Cloth, 12mo, 218 pp. 


Onions: How to Raise them Profitably, 


PADEP s éaGsoiw ay sees ee 


Being the Practical Details, from Selection of Seed and 
Preparation of Ground to Harvesting and Marketing 
the Crop, given very plainly by Seventeen Practical Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts 
of the country. No more valuable work of its size was 
ever issued. Octayo, 82 pp. Neat paper covers, 


Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money 
we Made by it............ 200000 


From the Twelfth London Edition, with an introdue- 
tion for the American Edition. This work has already 
had an immense sale, both in England and in this 
country. It is written by a lady, and while conveying 
many useful suggestions, it has almost the interest of 
a romance. 12mo, 126 pp. New Edition. Price in 
neat paper covers, 30c.; bound, 60 cents, 


Pardee on Strawberry Culture........ 75 


A Manual for the Cultivation of the Strawberry; with 
a Description of the Best Varicties. Also, Notes on 
the Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant, Gooseberry, and 
Grape. By R. G. Parvez. Cloth, 12mo, 15% pp. 


Peat and its Uses................ «$1.25 


A New Work on Peat, thorough and Practical ; it gives 
a full history of Peat, Muck, etc., telling what they 
are, where found, and how to estimate their value. It 
describes the various methods of using Peat for ma 
nure, as an absorbent, as an amcliorator of the soil, 
etc. ; and it is especially explicit in regard to the use 
of Peat as Fuel, describing minutely the various pro- 
cesses employed-in preparing it to burn, from the sim- 
plest to the most complicated ; such as are in use ia 
this country, and Europe. Itis illustrated with many 
Engravings of machines, etc, The work is invaluable 
to those having Peat or Muck swamps, or wishing to 
invest in Peat Companies. By Pror, SAMUEL W. 
Jounson, of Yale College. Cloth, 12mo., 168 pp. 
nn 
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pedder’s Land-Measurer for Farmers 60 


Aconvenient Pocket Companion, showing at once the 
contents of any piece of land, when its length and 
width are known, up to 1,500 feet either way, with va- 
rious other useful farm tables. Cloth, 1Smo, 144 pp. 


Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Ex- 
plained ... ... $1.50 


Newly written throughout, containing the results of 
thirty-five years of successful experience, with full, 
plain, and practical Directions for all details of Bee Cul- 
dure ; including also a Description and Manner of Using 
the Movable Comb and Box Hives, with the most ap- 
proved modes of Propagating and Treating the Italian 
Bee, etc., etc., with numerous illustrations. By M. 
Quinsy, Practical Bee-keeper. 


Randall’s Fine-Wool Sheep Husbandry $1. 


Giving Prominent Characteristics of Different Breeds ; 
Principles of breeding correctly ; practical and concise 
rules for Selecting the Best, and making the best Cross- 
esfor Wool and Mutton, By Hon, Henry §. RanDALL, 


LL.D. 12mo, 189 pp. 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry......--$1.50 


With an account of the different Breeds of Sheep; 
Selecting the Best for Wool and for Mutton; Rules for 
Crossing ; Practical Details for Rearing; Summer and 
Winter Management; Treating Diseases; with New 
Chapters by Henry 8. Randall and G. W. Kendall on 
Skcep Husbandry in Texas, with Portraits of different 
Breeds, Illustrations of Sheep Folds, and other Articles 
in Sheep Husbandry. Octavo, 338 pp. 


Richardson on Dogs. . Paper, 30, Cloth, ..60 


Or, Docs; THErR ORIGIN AND VaRIETIES. Directions 
as to their Management, Simple Instructions for Treat- 
ment under Disease, etc., etc., with numerous engray- 
ings. By H. D. Ricnarpson, author of sundry works 
on animals. 12mo,127 pp. Neat paper covers, 30c. ; 
bound, 60c. 


Saunders’s Domestic Poultry.......- 75 


A New Practical Treatise on the Preferable Breeds of 
Farm-Yard Poultry, their History and Leading Char- 
acteristics ; with Complete Instructions for Breeding and 
Fattening, including Preparing for Exhibition at Poul- 
try Shows, etc. Very fully illustrated. By Smion M, 
SAUNDERS, 12mo,104pp, Paper, 40c.; cloth, Tc. 


Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book......75 


Directions for the Forming and Management of the 
Kitchen Garden, the Culture and Use of Vegetables, 
Fruits, and Medicinal Herbs. Cloth, 18mo., 306 pp. 


Stewart’s Stable Book............ -$1.50 


A treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to 
Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working, 
Construction of Stables, Ventilation, Appendages of 
of Stables, Management of the Feet and of Discased 
and Defective Horses. By Jomun Stewart, Veterinary 
Surgeon. With Notes and Additions, adapting it to 
American food and climate. By A. B. Allen, former 
Editor of American Agricudturist, Cloth, 12mo., 378 












pp. 
Messrs. Orange Judd & 
Art of Saw-Filing, (Holly,)...sssseseeees aeeeesecs 5 
BATry'S FTULP-GArGON, ..... oscssesceseseeses sevees $1 75 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion,...........ceeeees 2 00 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener’s Assistant,..........+ 2 50 
Brandt’s Age of Horses, (English or German,)...... 50 
Carpenters’and Joiners’ Hand-Book. (Holly,)...... x6) 
Dead Shot; or, Sportsman’s Complete Guide,.... 1 75 
Downing’s Cottage Residences, 8 00 
Downing’s Rural Essays, ...........+.+e000- 5 00 
Downing’s Fruit and Fruit-Trees of America,. 8 00 
Du Breuil’s Vineyard Culture, by Dr. Warder, . 200 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses,.... ....ssseseeceeees 2 50 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy-Farming,...........++ 2 50 
Fuller’s Forest Tree MN Sk icléc os vavecscemeaves 1 50 
Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons, in one.vol.,.. 4 00 
Gray's How Plants Grow,..........0000cceeeceecees 1 25 
Harazthy’s Grape Culture and Wine-Making, ...... 5 00 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS.,-—Messrs. Ornaxoz Jupp & Co. publish editions of the new and popular series of Sunday-School Lesson Books, entitled: “ LESSONS 
FOR EVERY SUNDAY IN THE YEAR”—No. 1; No. 2; No. 8; and No.4. Each number contains 52 lessons. Thesc have met with great favor among 
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Or, Complete Guide to Domestic Cookery, Taste, Com- 
fort, and Economy, embracing 659 Recipes, with 
many valuable hints pertaining to household duties, 
the care of health, Hducation of Children, Gardening, 
Birds. By Mrs. L. G. ABELL. Cloth, 12mo., 216 pp. 


The Miniature Fruit Garden.... .$1.00 


On the Culture of Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees, 
Dwarf Apples and Pears are beautiful ornaments, be- 
sides being useful in giving abundant crops of fruit ; 
they can be grown in Small Gardens and City Yards, 
and be readily removed. Root Pruning is fully ex- 
plained. There are diréctions also, concerning Dwarf 
Cherries and Plums, Figs and Filberts. It is a valuable 
work for the cultivator, By Taomas Rivers. Cloth, 
12mo., 143 pp. 


Thompson’s Food of Animals.... .$1.00 


Experimental Researches on the Food of Animals, the 
value of different kinds for feeding and fattening pur- 
poses, with remarks upon the food of Man: being de- 
tails of important experiments made by the British 
Government. By Rosert DuNDAs THoMPson, M. D. 
Cloth, 12mo, 172 pp. 


Tobacco Culture; Full Practical Details.25 


This is by far the most useful and valuable work ever 
issued on this subject. It contains full details of every 
process from the Selection and Preparation of the Seed 
and Soil, to the Harvesting, Curing, and Marketing the 
Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of the operations. 
The work was prepared by Fourteen Eaperienced To- 
bacco Growers, residing in different parts of the coun- 
try. It also contains Notes on the Tobacco Worm, 
with Illustrations. Octavo, 48 pp., in neat paper covers. 


Turner’s Cotton Planters Manual. .$1.50 


A compilation of facts from the best authorities on the 
culture of Cotton, its Natural History, Chemical Analy- 
sis, Trade and Consumption, with a History of Cotton 
and the Cotton Gin. By J, A. TuRNER. Cloth, 12mo, 
820 pp. 


Waring’s Draining for Profit, and Drain- 
ing for Health........ -+-$1,50 


The author of this work has been, practically, very suc- 
cessful as a draining engineer, and few, either in this 
country or abroad, have such monuments of their skill 
to point at as he, the most important of which is the 
New York Central Park. This book is a very complete 
and practical treatise, the directions in which are plain, 
and easily followed. The subject of thorough farm drain- 
age is discussed in all its bearings, and also that more 
extensive land-drainage by which the sanitary condi- 
tion of any district may be greatly improved, even to the 
banishment of fever and ague, typhoid and malarious 
fevers. By Guo. E. Waruna, Jr. Cloth, 12mo, 244 pp. 


Youatt on Sheep..........++---+-- $1.00 


With details for Breeding and Rearing ; Notes on Dif- 
ferent Breeds; Summer and Winter Management ; 
Characteristics of different Kinds of Wool, with Por- 
traits of different Breeds of Sheep. Octavo, 160 pp. 
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Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens. ..$1.50 


This is the only book wholly devoted to the Cultivation, 
Pruning and Management of Plants suitable for Ameri- 
can hedging, especially the Maclura, or OSAGE OR- 
ANGE; illustrated with engravings of plants, imple- 
ments, and processes ; to which is added a Treatise on 
Hvergreens, their varieties, propagation, culture, etc. 
By J, A. WaBpDER. 12mo., 291 pp. 


Youatt and Martin on Cattle.... .$1.50 


Being a treatise on their Breeds, Management, Diseases ; 
a full history of the various races; their origin, breed- 
ing, and merits; their capacity for Beef and Milk. By 
W. Youatt and W. C. L. Martin. A complete guide 
for the Farmer, the Amateur, and Veterinary Surgeon, 
with many Dlustrations, Edited by Ambrose STEVENS, 
Cloth, 12mo, 469 pp. 


Youatt and Martin on the Hog.....$1.00 


A treatise on the Breeds, Management, and Medical 
Treatment of Swine, with directions for salting pork, 
and curing bacon and hams. By Wm. Youarr, V.S., 
and W.C, L. Marti. American edition, edited by 
Ambrose Stevens, Illustrated with engravings, Cloth, 
12 mo., 231 pp. 


Youatt and Spooner on the Horse..$1.50 


The Structure and Diseases of the Horse, Remedies, 
Rules to Buyers, Breakers, Shoers, etc. Youatt’s work 
somewhat simplified and brought down by W. C. Spoon- 
er, M.R.C.V.S.; to which is prefixed an accouut of the 
Breeds in the United States and Canadas, by Hon. 
Henry 8. Randall. Mlustrated with numerous engray 
ings. Cloth, 12mo., 483 pp. 


Architecture. 


Messrs. ORANGE JUDD & CO. supply 
the two valuable works mentioned below, post- 
paid, at the retail price, and to dealers at the 
usual discount. 


Architecture, ..........ee.eeeeeee+-B10,00 
A most useful, practical book on this subject, giving in 
detail, on a working, drawing scale, the exterior and 
interior of various classes of buildings; with 882 de- 
signs and 714 illustrations, containing street fronts, 
suburban houses, cottages, cut-stone work, etc., etc. 
It is 11 by 14 inches in size, containing only practical 
work, designs, and illustrations, that separately would 
cost hundreds of dollars. By Cummincs & MILLER, 
Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters. 


Modern American Architecture, ...$10.00 


An entirely new work, containing designs and plans 
for villas, farmhouses, cottages, city residences, 
churches, school-houses, etc. With 55 original plates, 
giving, in detail, plans and illustrations suited to all 
parts of the country. By Cummines & Miner. In 
sending for this book, it should be stated that Cum- 
mings & Miller's ‘‘ Modern American Architecture” is 
wanted instead of ‘‘Architecture,” by the same authors, 
which is advertised above. 


Co. keep in Stock and on Sale the following Books: 










Hatfield’s American House Carpenter,........ 

Hoise Training Made Easy, (Jennings,) 

Husmann’s Grapes and Wine,......... x 
SORES OU CI Bs didn s cc dilocSnceecbeensesess 7 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine and Poultry,...........+6 1 75 
Jennings on Horse and his Diseases,............0++0 1 75 
Kathrina, by “ Timothy Titcomb,”..............0+- 1 50 
Kemp’s Landscape Gardening,..... Ee 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee, ... . 200 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor,... . 8 50 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management, . 8 50 
Mayhew’s (Ira) Practical Book-Keeping, ............ 90 
Mayhew’s (Ira) Blanks for Practical Book-Keeping, 1 20 
McMahon’s American Gardener,.............eeeeee 25 
Morrell’s American Shepherd,...........ccecesecess 17 
My Farm of Edgewood,..............0000+ wisean eee 
Parkman’s Book Of Roses,.occeessecescccessteccoes 8 00 








Parsons on the Rose,...... i cumiaeet acavedeweds aes $1 50 
a I a oira scl saslard ne Radsiens ca naeane- on 1 75 
Scribner’s Ready Reckoner and Log-Book,..... .... 89 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry,.........ssessecececes 2 00 
Simpson’s Horse Portraiture,............sseeeeeees 8 00 
Soiling of Cattle,(Hon. Josiah Quincy,)............ 1 2 
Strong’s Cultivation of the Grape,.............005+5 8 00 
Tegetmeler’s Poultry Book, ...,....2..seeeceseceees 9 00 
A Re sin ois bie  bdiclesnscenededeuie 150 
PRE BE Uy CHITIN, 6 ciccncasccccgcen:-$0:cepence 3 00 
Tucker's Register of Rural Affairs,................ 80 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages,.........eececcecseeees 8 00 
Watson's American Home Garden,.. ose 






Woodward's Annual, 1867 and 1868, 
Woodward’s Country Homes, ... 

Woodward’s Graperies, etc.,.. oo 
Youman’s Household Science,.........eeeeee+ eee 


all denominations of Christians. 18mo, 112 pp. Price, 15 cts. cach ; 18 cts, each, if sent by mail. (@™ Four sample copies (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4) sent by mall, post-paid, for 72 cts. 














=" Any book on the above list will be forwarded, post-paid, to any address in the United States, (except 
those Territories reached by the Overland California Mail only,) on receipt of the price. 
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Four Best Native Grapes, 
and best for all purposes, general or special, in the order 
named. 


Jona, Israclla, Delaware, Diana. 


I offer plants of these kinds of best quality, for early bear- 
ing and continued productiveness in Garden and Vineyard, 
Prices lower than the cost of production. For Price Lists, 
Club-propositions and Pamplict, send stamp. For Vine 
Planters Aid (Pamphlet with many engravings), send 
Twenty cents, I have endeavored to make it valuable to all 
interested in grapes. For plows (Deep working and Trench- 
ing) and information concerning them, send tor Circular to 
J. B. BROWN, President of Peckskill Plow Works. 

c€,. W. GRANT, 
Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., NX. Y. 

NOTE.—It will be well to note that the high character of 
these kinds has been built up and established bythe excel- 
lent plants sent out by the Iona establishment. 


Grape Vines for Spring 1 868. 


Post and Express charges paid. Grape vines only grown 
at Hanmore’s Celebrated Grape Vine Nurseries, udjoining 
Chas. Downing, Esq., Newburgh, N.Y. Varicty and quality 
unsurp ssed, if equalled, in the United States. All plants 
are grown with special regard to quality not quantity, and 
we will not send ont poor —s at any price. For Whole- 
sale Descriptive Price and Club Lists, free, address 

JOHN W. HANMORE, Box 81, Newburgh, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES 


By the thousand orsingle one. The superior quality of the 
Vines offered, as well as their low price, will satisfy any who 
desire to plant good Vines. 

R. W. HOLTON, 


For Price List address 
Haverstraw, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


MUST BE SOLD! 

25,000 Concord vines (good), per 100, $4.00; per 1,000, $30.00, 
Iona, Israella, Diana, Ives, Hartford, Creveling, To Kalon, 
Rogers’ 4, 15, 19, and Salem (true), very low. 

8S. J. ALLIS, North East, Pa. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


Charles Downing, see March No., $5 doz.; $25, 100; $150, 1000 
ad 2d size, $2.50 per doz.: $12.50 per 100. 

Gloede’s Perpetual Pine, everbearing, $2 doz.; $10, 100. 
Globe, very large, splendid variety, $2 doz.; $10, 100, 
Finner Seedling, very large, re doz.; $10, 100. 
Romeyn Seedling, large, sweet, $2 doz.; $10, 100; $75, 1000. 
Harrison, a very large new variety, $2 doz.; $10. 100. 
Market, large. productive, very early, $2 doz.; $10, 109. 
These 6 varietics, without Charles Downing. 1 doz. each, $5. 
Great Rippowam, immense size, swect, 50c. doz.; $2, 100. 
Jucunda, strongly recommended, very large, 50c. doz.; $3. 100. 
Durand’s Seedling, betterthan Jucunda, 50c. doz.: $3, 100. 
Hubbard Seedling, large, productive. $1 doz.; $4 100. 
President, equal to Dr. Nicaise in size. $1 doz.; $4, 100. 
Stinger Seedling, large, productive, firin, 50c. doz.; $3. 100. 
Ella, larze, earliest berry known, firm, fine, $1 doz.; $4, 100. 
Philadelphia, a promising variety, very early, 50c. doz; $2, 100. 
Abraham Lincoln, a magnificent berry, $1 doz.; $5, 10°. 
Negro, a novelty, large, swect, nearly black, $1 doz.; $6, 100, 
These 10 varieties, | doz. each, $5. 
White Alpine,Red Alpine,Mead’s Seedling,cach $1 doz; $3,100 
This entire collection. 29 varieties, 1 doz. each, $15. 
Dr. Nicaise, the largest berry known, 1 plant $1; 6 for $4. 
Agriculturist, Green Prolitic, Downer’s Prolific, 30c. doz.; 
$1, 100.—100 plants or less sent by m ul, post-paid. 

Clarke Raspberry, $1 each, $9 doz. Philadelphia, do., $3 
doz.; $20, 100, 

Kittatinny Blackberry, extra large, sweet, $1 doz.; $25, 100. 
$13 new Currant, Fertile de Palleau, largest known, $3 doz.; 

5, 190. . 

Address, W.S. CARPENTER, 156 Reade St., New York. 


PLANTS, PLANTS, PLANTS. 






























STRAWBERRIES: Doz. 100. 1000. 
Chas. Downing,.............. cooeee, $4.00 $25.00 
Stinger and Durand Seedlings... is 50c. 3.00 $20 
rare a 50c. 3.00 25 
Jucunda (No. %00)...........00008 es 40c. 2.59 20 
Philadelphia and Rippowamn.. 50c. 2.00 12 
Green Vrolific and Russell... S0c. 8) 4 
N. J. Scarlet and Triomphe 40c. 1.00 5 
PO ee v« a 30c. v6) 3 
Albany and Starr's Seedling............ 80c. = 2.50 

Downer, French, Cutter, Ida, & Metcalf. 25. 60 2.0) 

RASPBERRIES: Doz. 100. 1000. 
ne eee 2.00 14.00 125 
Clarke and Davison’s Thornless.... 6.00 40.00 
Doolittle Black Cap 50c. $2.00 15 


BLACKBERRIES: 
Wilson's Early 


a = 50¢ 2.59 2 
NOT cnc cihicnmeraces 2.5 15.09 140 
ed Root Cuttings 40 2.00 15 


100 or less sent pre-paid by mail on receipt of price. 
CHAS. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


sTRAW BERRY PLANTS CHEAP.—Wanting to 
clear the ground early, if possible, we will fill orders 
from planters, sent before April 15th, 5 per cent. lower than 
any other responsible dealer. We grow 45 varieties. Send 
for Catalogue. Cc. E. & J. 8. FRITTS, Elwood, N. J. 








iB you wantany Strawberry, Raspberry, or Black- 
berry Plants, Grape Vines, Currant Bushes or Asparagus 
Roots—good plants at low prices, address CHAS, COLLINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. Price Lists gratis. 
OTICe Is HEREBY GIVEN 
that, as I_ have some of the many different varieties of 
Small Frnits (Plants) yet on hand, all those who have not 
yet ordered shonld send at once and get my Price List, etc. 
TIMOS. C,. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 
ARE CHANCE.—Kittatinny Blackberry, $3 
pr 1%; Wilson's Early, do., $13; Clarke Raspberry, 
do., $18; Philadelphia, do., $10. Weare propagating an im- 
mense stock, and can furnish, after April 20th, fine young 
plants, with proper care, WARRANTED TO 8UCCHED; dcliver- 
ed free at vour P, O. at above rates. Special terms to deal- 
ers and Jarge planters. Also, DAVISON’S TIHORNLESS 
RASPBERRY, bi per 100, 1 year tips, every plant warranted 
genuine and first class. Muny other varicties. A large stock 
of GRAPE VINES, etc. Send for Catalogue. 
C. EE. & J. 8. FRITTS, Elwood, N. J. 


RCE CAPE COD CRANBERRY $5 per 1,000, 
$1 per 100, B. M. WATSON 














Plymouth, Mass, 





"E OFFER a few hundred MISSOURI MAM- | 


moth Black d Clarke Raspberry plants at lor 
figuten J. W. CORE & OO. Vineland Ne 3, March 1, 1908, 














F. RITTS, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


JUCUNDA, | 
Our No. 700 STRAWBERRY. 


We are not responsible for the correctness or well-doing 
of plants sent out by others, as Jucunda—our No. 100. We 


know that spuRrovs varieties are in the market, which will 


certainly disappoint those who buy them. It is bad policy 
to plant such, though they could be had for nothing. <A va- 
riety of such wonderful size, enormous yield, great beauty, 
and fine quality, that can be shipped from our Farm to New 
York, a distance of 400 miles, and then wholesale @ 50 cents 
per quart, when the market is glutted with other varieties 
which will not sell at any price, is certainly worthy of very 
general planting. That the true Jucunda is all this—will do 
allthis, andmuch more, we unhesitatingly assert. Whoever 
plants it largely jirst in the neighborhood of a good market, 
will reap a rich harvest. No fruit hasever been offered 
with stronger endorsement by good and competent men. 

See Catalogue for further information. 

We will furpish strong and vigorous plants at following 


prices: 
12 for $1.00 100 for $ 6.00 
50 * 3.50 200 ** 10.00 
1000 “ 50.00 


At the price per doz.,and single hundred, we will send 
plants by mail when desired; larger quantities by Express, 
the purchaser paying Express charges, 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


)0,000 FINE APPLE 
100,000 FINE 4 
Grafied Yearling, best sorts, 1000 only $50. Rasp- 
berry, Doolittle, Miami, Clarke, Philadelphia; do. Golden 
Cap, very best, perfectly hardy, yellow, large, enormous 
bearer, long in fruit, 1000,$50. Grapes, 2 and 3 year, fine. 
Jucunda Strawberry. Root Grafts, Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry. Stoeks, Quince, Pium, Cherry, and small 
Apple. Seeds, fresh, per bushel, Peach, $1; Black Walnut, 
$1.50. Osage Hedge Plants, 10,000, $30; 2d size, $15. 
Evergreens, all sizes. Shrubs, very cheap. White 
Elm, transplanted, 1 to 3 feet, 100), $16. Silwer Maple, 
8 to 18 inches, 10,000, $35. Roses, 1000 strong, $140; young, 
fine, $75. do., Marshal Niel, superb, new, yellow, $9 doz, 
Verbenas, glorivusly healthy, very low per 10:0. 
Send 3 Red Stamps for 3 Catalogues. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, IN. 


SEND FOR 
CURTIS & COBB’S 
Vegetable and Flower Seed Direc- 
tory and New Spring Catalogue. 


Our new descriptive, illustrated, priced Catalogue for 1868, 
containing all the novelties and specialties of the season, 
with a full list of choicest Gladiolus, Lilies, Tuberoses, other 
Summer Flowering Bulbs, Small Fruits, Shrubs, &c., &c., is 
now veady to mail to all applicants enclosing us ten cents 
Regular customers supplied without charge. 

Address CURTIS & COBB, 
S48 Washington-st., Boston, 


SEED POTATOES. 


Early Goodrich, Harison, Lapstone Kidney, Gleason, Pink- 
eye, Rustycoat, Cuzco, Calico, Early Cottage, Sebec, Fluke, 
White Sprouts, Union, Coppermine, Andes, Shaker’s Fancy, 
and 50 other varieties. Four pounds of cither variety will 
be mailed to any address, postage pre-paid, upon receipt of 
One Dollar. For larger quantities and descriptive Price-list 

Addres3 REISIG & HEXAMER, 

New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 











SPRING OF 186s, 
Rochester Commercial Nurseries 
ESTABLISHED 1330. , 
W.S. LITTLE, Proprietor. 

A New Circular of Prices, also a new edition 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 80 pages; the Pek. Dr 
free — applicants, the latter for 15 cents. Every descrip 
tion o 


FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, SHRUBBERY 
’ 


toses (a specialty), Grape-Vines (by the million 
Fruits, &c., fncluding all the New things. Address, > Small 
W.S. LITTLE, Rochester, N, y, 


Keyes’ Early Tomato 


Has fully sustained its reputation during the past ges 
We have a choice stock, specially saved for = from tn 
choicest and earliest fruit. Sent by mail at 15 cts. per packer 
CURTIS & coh. r 
348 Washington-st., Boston, 


EADING NURSERY.—Large and Small Fruits 
in large assortment. New and older kinds. Harq 
trans po out gs gg a bf ang y 
200,000 Evergreen Trees, Arbor Vitse, Hemlo 
*. os ne tm — ¢ ck, Spruce, 
end stamp for ustrate escriptive Priced Cata} 
J. W. MANNING, Ot 








Reading, Mass, 
OUGHKEEPSIE SMALL FRUIT NURSERY. 
« A large stock of unusually strong Strawberry Plants of 
Wilson, Agriculturist, Jucunda, and other varieties, at low 


rates. Correspondence solicited. Send fora Price List, 
EDWIN MARSHALL, Po’keepsie, N. Y, 





Hudson River Antwerp Raspberry 


PLANTS. The best_of all raspberries for market. Stray. 
berry Plants, Grape Vines, etc. Send for price list. 


V. J. TILLSON, Highland, N.Y, 


OOT CUTTINGS of Kittatinny, $1.50 per 100 
$10 per 1000; of Wilson’s Early, $2 per 100, $15 per 1006, 
Plants of Kittatinny, Wilson’s, Doolittle’s Black Cap, and 
the best Strawberries. G.H,Lambert, New Brunswick, N.J, 


O FRUIT GROWERS.—Genuine plants of 
Clarke Raspberry, Wilson's Early, and _ Kittatinny 
Blackberry, at $15 a hundred. Also, Salem and Rogers’ Hy- 
brids grape vines, DENYS ZIRNGIEBEL, 
Needham, Mass, 


V J ilson’s Early, Kittatinny, Lawton Blackberries, 
¥ Clarke, Philadelphia, and other Raspberries, 20 Va. 
rieties of Strawberries, at low prices. Descriptive Catalogue 
free to all. Send forit. W.J. CHINNICK, ‘Trenton, N,J, 


ITTATINNY and WILSON’S EARLY BLACK. 
é BERRY. Fine Plants. VERY CHEAP by the quan- 
tity. Address W. S. LITTLE, 
Commercial Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 




















NOTICE.—Our New Descriptive Catalogue is 
now ready. It gives much valuable information in 
planting and culture of Small Fruits; and our manner of 
treating the Blackberry in winter so as to give a crop every 
year, also where to buy best varieties of Grapes, Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries, Blackberries, and other stock at moderate 
prices. Address inclosing 10c. A. J. HATFIELD, Niles, Mich, 





1,000,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Jucunda, Agriculturist, French and Shaker Seedlings, 
Green Prolific, Triomphe de Gand, &c¢., &¢e., by Mail or Ex- 
press. 8. J. ALLIS, North East, Pa, 


Missouri Mammoth Blackberry, 


Fruited ten years, never winter-killed, enormous bearer, 
History in Price List of Small Fruits, ‘(which I will sell low). 
Send Inquiry List. My Small Fruit Culturist, intended to 
tell beginners how to succeed, for 10 cents. Address, with 
stamp, JOHNSTON'S NURSERY, South Bend, Ind. 


SD PHILADELPHIA (very early), or 30 Jucunda 

(No, 700) strawberry plants, sent by mail for $1. For 
larger quantities see J. S. COLLINS’ priced advertisement, 
page 118, March No. of Agriculturist, or send for List of 
prices, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


MALL EVERGREEN AND DECIDUOUS 
WF Trees at wholesale. Price list sent_free on ap plication. 
Address from March ist to June Ist, A. P, CHAPMAN, (Nur- 
seryman and Tree Dealer), 144 Fulton-st.. New York. Any 
other time, Portland, Me. 














HHIABISON Potatoes, $12; Early Goodrich, $7 
per barrel. My growing. Address, 
W. 8S. CARPENTER, 155 Reade St., New York. 


EW APPLES selected from 100 Varieties — 
Vermont Beauty, summer, weighs 1 pound; Vermont 
Strawberry, Bushwacker, Franklin, Kirtland, autumn, all 
large; Park Spice, large, winter, 6 cions 1 kind, 50c.; 6 vari- 
eties, 6 cions, each $2 by mail. W.S. CARPENTER, 
Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Eastern Ohio & Western Pennsylvania 


Nursery. The Mahoning Nurseries, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. The usual variety of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees. and Shrubs, Bedding and 
Green-honse Plants, Bulbs, &c., &c. Trees shipped directly 
by A. & G. W.. and P. H, W.& C. 2, _R. Send orders to, or 
address for Catalogue. JOHN MANNING, 

Youngstown, O. 


S15 per. 100 for. No. 1, and $10 for. No. 2, Jona 
and Delaware Grape Vines, strong roots grown on 
upland from single eyes. Pierson & Brewster, Dansville, N.Y, 


CLARKE RASPBERRIES. 


Strong plants, $25 per 100, $180 per 1.000. 
J. W. CONE & CO., Vineland, N. J. 
OTICE OUR PRICES : — Davison’s Thornless 
Raspberry, $40 per 100; Clarke, $35; Wilson’s Early 
Blackberry, $50; Kittatinny, $20; Agriculturist Strawberry, 
$6 per 1000; Jucunda, $20; Phfladelphia, $25; grown by us 
pad ete rs genuine: Be te oie Also, Rircadiany, 
son's Karly,and Clarke Root-cuttings, C, bk, & . 
Etwood. Ned. ° ’ 7 




















ATIVE EVERGREENS. 6 to 12 inches high— 
Balsam Tir, Arbor Vite, White Pine, American Spruce, 
and Hemlock, also Larch, at $5 ~~ 10.0. Packing free. 
J. A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


RANBERRY VINES, well packed in Moss, $6 


per bb}. Also more of those Choice Early Sebec Pota- 
tocs. Dr. L. H. STEVENS, Essex, Conn, 


yt |) Bbls. Harison & Early Goodrich Potatoes. 

Strawberry, Raspberry, and Blackberry Plants, 
choice varieties. Price List,gratis, JOHN CRANE, Union,Nw. 
CAs. COLLINS, MOORESTOWN, N. J., is 


the man who sells good plants so cheap. 











ATTENTION -—All Wantiny Farms.—Cheap 
farms and fruit lots tor sale, at the Junction of the West 
Jersey and Cape May Railroads, 18 miles south of Philadel 
phia.” Soll, fine loam, superior for all crops; country rolling 
enough for beauty and utility; climate mild and preverbially 
healthy; water soft and pure, No fever and ague. Circu 
lars, giving full information, sent free. Address, 
WM. ARROTT, Glassboro, N. J. 


O CORN GROWERS.—Will be sent anywhere 
for $2.50 apiece, McConaughcy’s Corn Dropper, & 
farmers’ invention. A complete thing. Drops it right to the 
place. Can be set to average any number of grains to a hi 
Circulars sent on application. 
THOS. B. MCCONAUGHEY, 
Newark, Delaware. 











A LAST CHANCR to procare fine first class Concord 
vines at ve per 1,000; #2 Ma 5,000: is now aes. Order 


> aa SNER 
__ Bichmond P, 0., Staten Island, N. % 
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PLANT 
the 
BEST, 

PLANT 
the 

sain? Genuine, 

will honld any OL LTANS, of Montclair. Ned & Fespone 


> 7 Ny 
i nan and worthy of their patronage.”—N. Y. 
ae N ag. Refers to Eds. of this paper, and customers 


‘er the country. 
shore Se . 2 KNOX, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BEE TA TINNY. 





General Agents, 





THE 
Improved 
GOTHIC 





These beautiful Boxes, with the improvements, are offered 
tothe growers of Strawberries and all small fruits, at the 
very low price of $10 per 1,000, for Pints and Quarts in 
the flat; Packing extra, Their great superiority over 
every other kind is now fully established. One thousand 
packed in the flat, occupy about the space of a Crate of 72 
Quart Boxes, a very important item in the saving of freight, 

All parts are furnished complete and can be readily and 
rapidly put together. A sample Case of one hundred sent 
on receipt of $2.50. Freight from Factory to be paid by pur- 
chasers, Give us your orders early, Send for Circulars, 

Address FRANKLIN H. LUMMUS & CO., 

Manufacturers, 
No. 82 John St., N. Y. 


(OMMERCLAL MANURES, 


FOR ALL CROPS AND PLANTS. 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate. 
Baugh’s Chicago Bone Fertilizer. 
Baugh’s Chicago Blood Manure. 





ON EVERY PACKAGE, 








The high estimation in which these manures have been 
held for 14 years past, as active and reliable crop producers, 
will be fully sustained in the future, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia, 

Office, No. 20S. Del. Avenue. 

NORTH-WESTERN FERTILIZING Co., 

Chicago, Office, Commercial Building, Cor, Lake and 
La Salle Streets, 
GENERAL AGENTS: 

JOHN RALSTON & CO., 

181 Pearl Street, New York. 
CEORCE W. KIRKE & co., 

49 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


t@™ For Sale by Local Dealers who have been located in 
all the important cities and towns in the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada. 


t# The Journal of the Farm, a monthly agricul- 
tural paper, giving a detailed description of the above arti- 
cles. Price Circular, etc., mailed free upon application to 
either of the above houses. 


E. F. Coe’s 
AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


Price $55 per ton of 2000 pounds, free on board. 
Send for Circular giving Analysis and Testimonials to 
J. R. DECATUR & Co.,, 
197 Water-st., New York, 


EE CHAS. COLLINS’ AD 
S page 160, if you want any plants. VERTISEMENT, 











Catalogue FREE. — THOS. C. ANDREWS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


A. PARISH, Chattanooga, Tenn. J 








The Standard Churn of our Country. 


JULIEN CHURN AND 
BUTTER WORKER. 


PAT. LADLE DASH. 

The Julien Churn Co. offers the above named Churn in its 
various sizes to dealers and butter makers, as the staple 
Churn of our country. It is now in practical use in various 
portions of the Union, and 


Purchasers will find it to be 


ist.—A perfect butter maker, always producing the largest 
possible quantity of the very best butter, leaving the butter- 
milk thin and blue. 

2d.—A perfect butter worker and salter. 

8d.—Easily operated and cleaned; a child can work it. 

4th.—It is the strongest, 
handsomest, and most 
durable Churn in the 
market. 


PRICES. 
No, 2 holds 8 gallons and 
churns 5 gallons, $10.00, 
No. 3 holds 10 gallons and 
churns 7 gallons, $10.50. 
No. 4holds 18 gallons, and 
churns 10 gallons, $11.50, 


WM. C.CHAMBERLAIN 
Gen’l. Agent, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


EASTERN BRANCH, 
C. PALMER & SON, 
Gen‘l. Agents, 
Utica, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE ACENTS. 


Griffing & Co., 58 & 60 Cortlandt-st., New York. 
Cupples, Marston & Peck, South Water-st,, Chicago. 
Cupples & Marston, North Second-st., St. Louis. 


BUY THE BEST!! 
The Best are the Cheapest! 


BUY PARTRIDGE FORKS!! 


The First _ and Highest Prize, 
A SILVER MEDAL, 
Was awarded PARTRIDGE FORKS at the PARIS EXPO- 
SITION, 1867. For sale by all the principal Agricultural 
and Hardware Stores. 
SHUMWAY & COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Hay, Manure and Spading Forks, Garden 
Rakes and Potato Diggers, at the 
PARTRIDGE ORK WORKS, 
LEOMINSTER, Mass, 











Byers’ Metallic ** Swine Jew-= 
elry,”’ or * Anti-Rooter.”’ 


This device is as shown in cut—simple, plain, 
easily applied, and effectual, Can be used fromone 4 
Hog to another, and never wear out, For sale by “ 
all principsl Hardware Stores, Price per dozen, 50 cents. 
Liberal discount to the Trade. Sample will be sent free (on 
receipt of 10¢c.) to any P. O. in the U, S, 

Address the Manufacturer, E. BLAIR, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Or, CLARK, WILSON & CO., Agents, New York, 


New York State Agricultural Works. 
Established 1830. 














Manufacturers of Wheeler’s Patent Railway Horse-Pow- 
ers and Threshers and Cleaners, Lever Powers of the most 
approved kinds. Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Wood Saw- 
ing Machines, Shingle and Heading Machines, Horse Pitch- 
forks. The Atlantic Cotton Gin and Condenser, (Saw made 
without filing,) etc., ete. Also dealers in the most approved 
farieeiteres Implements. Our machines cannot be excel- 
led if equalled by any in the market, and we guarantee them 
fully as represented. Address, 

WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Albany, N. Y. 

Tilustrated Circulars and Price Lists sent on application. 
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ENGINES, SAW, AND 
GRIST MILLS, 


The Old Mt. Vernon Iron Works, established 
1831, notwithstanding the general depression in trade, are 
manufacturing 15 to 25 Engines and Mills per 
Month, to supply the large and increasing demands for 
their 

Stationary Engines, for Mills, Factories, 
Furnaces, &c., of from 8 to 225 Horse-Power. 

Portable Engines of from 7 to 30 Horse-Power. 


Thrashing and Plantation Engines, Mount- 
ed on Wheels. 

Circular Saw Mills of all sizes. 

Reed & Buckingham’s Patent Portable 
Spring Grist Mills, and Portable Bolts for same. 


COMPLETE GRIST 
AND FLOURING MILL 


Machinery, including Best French Burr Mill Stones, 
Old Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloths, Gearing, Shaft- 
ing, and all necessary Fixtures. Drafts and Plans 
for the erection of the Building and arrangement of the 
Machinery are furnished without charge. 

This Firm was the first to commence the practice of fur- 
nishing complete Machinery and Fixtures for Saw and Grist 
Mills, and experienced Millwrights to erect and put the 
same in operation: hence their unprecedented success, and 
reputation for building the best Engines and Mills in use, 

All their machinery is made from the best material, and 
constructed in the most thorough and substantial manner, 
and warranted to give satisfaction. 

Prices and Terms the most favorable that can be had, 

Send for Circulars, Address 

Cc. & J. COOPER & CO., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE Farr, Oct. 26, 1867, AWARDED 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CU., New York, 

The only Premium Medal for the best SHEEP SHEARS, 
Pruning and Hedge Shears. These SHEEP SHEARS are 
warranted to be tar superior to * Wilkinson's” in durability 
and finish. Sold by all Hardware and Agricultural Houses. 

American Agriculturist for Jan. 1868, says: “We have 
hitherto been too much dependent upon England for our 
best cutlery, and sheep shears were no exception, Hardly 
willing to trust, without the test of use, our own favorable 
impression in regard to the excellence of these sheep shears, 
made by Henry Seymour & Co., of this city, we have sub 
mitted them to the judgment of practical sheep sheare’ 
who are much pleased with them, and to experts in stee 
manufactures, Who pronounce an _ unqualified approval, 
confirming us in our own opinions,” 








FOLDED 


Light, Portable, Cheap, perfect protection and thorough 
ventilation, Best invention for the forcing and protecting 
of —7 vegetables, For sale by Seedsmen and Agricultur- 
al Dealers generally. Wholesale Depot, 7 Broadwny, N. Y. 

I. St. JOHN & ‘TEMPLETON, 


HYDRAULIC 


COW-MILKER. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—AIl who are looking for busi- 
ness to call and exam- 
ine the HYDRAULIC 
COW-MILKER, Pat. 
May 22, 1866, and Feb. 
18, 1868. A sure cure 
for aching hands and 
kicking cows, It milks 
the four teats of a cow 
at once. It imitates 
the calf—draws and 
stops drawing toswal- 
low. It milks cows 
erfectly dry in from 
woto three minutes. 
It is operated by hand, 
oe dog, horse, or other 
power. Onemancan attend several machines, milking as 
many cows at once. It is simple, durable, and self-adjusting, 
Will fit any cow. Milks three-teated cows as well as any. 
Easily worked, not liableto get out of order, and has proven 
by practical use to be more agreeable to the cow than hand- 
milking. a rare scours is now —, to — +7 
men to make money, cither hy traveling or locating , 
or ooentry, HYDRAULIC COW MILKING MACHIN, 
CO., No. Broadway, New York, 
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Swift’s Improved Lawn Mowers, 
Jor hand and horse, 
TRUE’S POTATO PLANTER, 


CLIFT’S AERATING CHURNS, 
and 4 large variety of improved Farm and Garden imple 
ments. 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 


Peruvian Guano, Coe’s Ammoniated Su- 
perphosphatc, Land Plaster, 
Ground Bone, &c., &c. 

3 Circulars and Price List to 
—_ ate DECATUL & CO., 197 Water-st., New York. 


Foster’s Broadcast Fertilizer and 
Grain Sower. 

This Machine sows all kinds of Fertilizers,such as Guano, 
Plaster, Lime, Ashes and Sait, in all conditions and Without 
choking, and any desired — feee oe tn ac grain. 

¥ icular res. SBORNE, STER & i 
For particulars, address Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. ¥. 


The Best Head-Blocks in America. — 


PATENTED FEBRUARY Ist, 1868. 

Every Sawyer, without exception, who has used T. LL. 
Clark's Patent Independent and Simultaneous Ratchet Head- 
Blocks, (which have been in use one year), pronounces them 
Jar superior to all others for saving Time, Money, Labor and 
Lumber. For illustrated circular giving full description, 
prices, ete., address : ee See et tae t 

COOPERS & ROGERS 2 5, CLARK,GUERNSEY & Co, 
Manufacturers of the same § Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 








ee 


Nee 
“™ FRENCII SLICERS. 


Noticed in Agriculturist for March, 
12 inch blade, Ebony handle, each..........- ... $2.00. 
9 inch blade, Ebony handle, each............... $1.50. 
Manufactured at the famous Green River Works, of best 
material and workmanship, a really first-class article, indis- 
pensable to clegant carving or slicing. Sent securely boxed 
to any address on receipt of price. 
JOSHUA THORNILEY, Greenfield, Mass. 

















RICE REDUCED to 58 Dollars. 

—It sets up its own work, knits all sizes, narrows and 
widens, knits the heel into the stocking, and narrows off the 
toe complete—producing all varieties of knit goods. It is 
simple, durable, easily operated, and guaranteed to succeed 
inthe hands of every purchaser. Send stamp for Circular 
and sample stocking. JAMES D. ORNE, Gen. Agent 

176 State-st., Rochester, N. ¥. 


National Dish Washer. 


A machine that weighs about thirty lbs., will wash the 
Dishes of a Family of 8 or 12 persons without wetting the 
fingers, in from 8 to 10 minutes. Received the Diploma of 
the late New York State Fair, the commendation of the 
New York Tribune, and all others who have seen or used 
it. Every Family shold have one. Send $15, or to any 
Club, where there is no Agent, that will send me $60 I wiil 
send five machines. Address S, D. SIKES, Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, 300 Clinton-st., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(Reliable Agents Wanted.) 


SHARE’S COULTER HARROW, Price $18 to 

$20. Is made in a superior manner, and should be 
owned by every farmer. It saves labor and increases crops. 
If your merchant will not warrant it to suit you better than 
any other Harrow, or money refunded, we will, Setts of 
teeth sold separate. Agents wanted. Send for Illustrated 
Circular to PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y., 
or Cleveland, O. Our other specialties are the Copper Strip 
Feed Cutter, Hutchinson's Family Cider Mill, Grant's Deep 
— Plows, Iron Beam Plows, Belts Branch Beam 

, &e. 


HEXAMER’S PRONG-HOE. 


The best Hand-cultivator ever invented. It saves half the 
labor of hocing, and does the work better than any other 
tool. Every farmer and gardener should have it, 

Price, per piece, $2.50; per dozen, $24.00, 

Circulars sent on application. Address, 


REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


R. GRANT’S DEEP TILLING PLOWS supply 
a need long felt by Agriculturists, plow from 12 to 31 
a deep, and greatly lessen the cost of thorough cul- 
vation. 
All Farmers and Fruit Growers should understand them 
and their work. 
Illustrated Circular with full description sent on application, 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y, 


SEYMOUR’S PLASTER SOWER. 


Ts warranted to sow Plaster, Lime, Guano, Crushed Bone, 
Bone Dust, and all fine fertilizers, whether dry and fine, or 
damp or lumpy. <A Grass seed sower is attached, if desired. 
Send for Circular. Address P. & C. H. SEYMOUR, 

East Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


The American Paint—For Roofs, 


Tin or Shingle, New, Old, or Leaky. Will not corrode met- 
als, exposure has no effect. Warranted pure. Furnished or 
applied by —§ CHARLES DIMON, 181 Pearl-st., New York. 

Send for Circulars, P. O. Box 4094, 


VERY MAN HIS OWN HOUSE PAINTER 
-4and Paper Hanger.—All Housekeepers, Farmers and 
Painters must have the Book. Send 73 cents by mail to 
THOMAS SMITH, Baldwin City, Kansas, and it will be sent 
free of postage to any address. 


FEW MORE LEFT, of all the best varieties. 
See Advertisement, p.160. C. Collins, Moorestown, N. J 






































PARIS, 1867. Cheap, Useful, 
and 


Elegant. 
“IMPROVED 
BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 
HUNTING- 
CASED 
WATCHES” 
(The qualities and resemblance of this new metal are such, 
compared to gold, that even judges are deceived) and 
“ROSKOPF’S Patented PEOPLE’S WATCH.” 

TRADE The Improved Bronze Aluminium 

of which my watches are made is a 

metal differing entirely from any ever 

offered to the public, It has seriously 

occupied the attention of Scientific 
men, and has not only called forth 
& the culogiums of the press in conse- 
” quence of its peculiar pre erties, but 

has also obtained a Gold Medal at the 

Paris Exposition, and even been fa- 

yorably noticed by rescript of His 

Holiness Pius IX., authorizing its use 

MARK, in the manufacturing of Church goods, 

The qualities of this metal are such that it is surpassed by 
none, if we except golditself, and that only on account of 
the intrinsic value of the latter. Further details will be 
found in my circular, which will be sent postpaid on demand, 

My watches are made of three sizes, all hunting-cased— 
one small for ladies or lads, and two for gents. The move- 
ments are well finished, carefully put together by skillful 
workmen, and perfectly regulated, Ican therefore warrant 
them excellent time-keepers, ‘hese goods being manufact- 
ured in my own factory, am enabled to sell any of the 
above sizes at the extremely low price of $16. None genuine 
unless bearing my trade-mark as above. A full assortment 
of all kinds of chains always on hand. 

Goods sent by express, C. O. D., with charges. 

Not responsible for money sent enclosed in letters, 

Address JULES D, HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 














Portable Railroad.—The advantages of the Patented 
Portable Railroad are manifold. It saves time and money; 
is particularly adapted for excavating, filling, constructing 
railroad beds, mill-dams, levees, etc., working in mines, quar- 
ries, brick-yards, and peat bogs. Sold or rented in 20-foot 
sections, from one toa thousand. Also, Carssuitable forthe 
work to be done. Contracts for excavations, etc., promptly 
attended to. For particulars or pamphlet, address ae 

A.PETELER & CO., New Brighton, Richmond Co., N. Y. 


OWE & STEVENS’ FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
Thirty different shades, allin liquid form. The same 
shades, all in powder form, We advise [the use of the 
Blacks, Browns and Drabs, in the powder form, For sale 
by all Druggists and Dealers. 








FREE! Our New Catalogue of Improved 
484¢ STENCIL DIES. MORE THAN 

200 A MON'THH is being made with them. 
$ 8. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


GRAPE. VINES. 

We offer very fine Plants at the fo}. 
lowing low rates: 

DrLawane, 1 year and 3 years, $20 per 
100, $150 per 1,000. 

Ives’ Srrpiine, 1 year, $20 per 100, 
$150 per 1,000, $1000 per 10,000; 9 
years, $25 per 100, $200 per 1,000, 
$1500 per 10,000. 

Iona anv Isparta, 1 year, $18 per 100, 
$125 per 1,000, $1000 per 10,000, 

Concorp, 1 year, $10 per 100, $60 per 
1,000. 

Hartrorp Prouiric, $15 per 100, $120 
per 1,000. 

RoceErs’ Hysrins, $25 per 100. 

For these low prices we shall send 
plants of the best quality. 

For rates for large quantities and for 
Catalogue containing prices of the other 
sorts of Vines, including those of the 
second and third quality, address 

PARSONS & CO,, 


Frvusnine, near New York. 


Several Millions of the Reading People 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
Have never read the Waverlicy Novels. 
Alison says: “ Who can read without transport his glow. 
ing description of the age of Chivalry.” 

Jeffrey says: ‘ They cast into the shade all contempora- 
ry prose,” 

Talfourd says: ‘He has multiplied the sources of de 
light to thousands.” 

Carlyle says: “No fresher paintings of nature can be 
found than in Scott.” 

The undersigned have just becun a new, very cheap, illus- 
trated edition of these works. Send for a copy of IVANHOE, 
just published; price twenty-five cents, sent tree by post on 
receipt of the price. 

D. APPLETON:& CO., Publishers, 
443 and 445 Broadway, New York, 














The most economical Crate and Basket in use. Neat, 
strong, compact, and well ventilated. 

Agents wanted in all the fruit growing districts. 

Orders for Western New-York direct to 8. D. REDMAN, 
Box and Basket Co., Newfane, N. Y. CIRCULARS SENT FREE, 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MAKERS, 
Nursery and Seedsmen, are hereby invited to send their 


circulars to the Secretary of the Farmers’ Exchange Club, 
of Cornwall, Orange Co., N.Y. James W. CRIssEy, Sec. 


BRICK MACHINES, 


Ifyou want a good Brick Machine, address FREY, SHECK- 
LER & CO., Manufacturers of the Eagle Machines, Bucyrus, 
Ohio. See Cut in March No., American Agriculturist. 


Millar’s Patent Cheese Vats & Heaters, 
!Positively the Best in Use. 
Also, Patent Milk Cans, Can Handles and Cheese Screws; 
all very superior. Send for a Circular. 
CHAS. MILLAR & SON, Utica, N. Y. 


ARM DAIRY; FACTORY AND ASSOCIATED 

DAIRY CHEESE VATS: Roe’s Patents. The best in the 
world. Pamphlets on cheese making. Circulars and Price 
List of ROE 














Madison, Lake Co., Ohio. 


MPROVED FOOT LATHES.—Elegant, durable, 
cheap and portable. Just the thing for the Artisan or 
Amateur. Send for descriptive circular. 
8. K. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


Agents <.2@em Wanted. 


Fountain Pen, very durable, non-corrosive ; new; desira- 
ble; runs smooth; writes three pages with once dipping. 
Sells quick. $10 per day. Sample box, 12 pens, for 35 cents; 
or 12 boxes $2, post-paid. MORSE FOUNTAIN PEN CO.,, 
No. 413 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRESH IMPORTATION.—L. B. Silver, Salem, 
Ohio, has just received from SPAIN a splendid lot 
of Spanish Fowls—decided by Fanciers the finest 
Importation ever before made to this country— 
decidedly superior to any English Importation. 
Send stamp for description, and of Celebrated 
Improved Ohio Chester Hogs. 


RAHMA POOTRA EGGS from pure imported 
stock; fowls very large, nearly white, fae combs, 13 
eggs, $2; 52, $6; packed in moss to ensure their hatching. 
Sent any distance by Express. Address, 
W. 8S. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE.—Term opens 
April 6. REV. ALONZO_ FLACK, A. M., Principal, 
Claverack, Columbia County, N. Y. 























The Million Disappointed Ones 
Throughout the United States, 


Who have been unable to hear Dickens réad, can purchase 
“The Wonderfully Cheap Edition of Charles 
Dickens’s Works” ata VERY LOW PRICE, 

Send 25 cents for a copy of “‘ Oliver Twist,” asa specimen 
volume. It isclearly printed,on fine white paper. Sent free 
by mail to any address, on receipt of the price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
443 and 445 Broadway, New York, 


WANTED AGENTS TO SELL HEADLEY’S 
reat work, ‘OUR NAVY IN THE REBEL 
LION,” very popular, selling ra idly, no competition, Also 
just ready the 4th thousand of “* Tux Lost Cavsz,” a full 
and complete Southern History of the War—the counterpart 
of twenty-three Northern histories. One agent sold 220 the 
first week, Our terms are nowhere excelled. The work is 
haying an immense gale. 
E.B, TREAT & CO., Publishers, 
654 Broadway, New York. 








Agents Wanted.—Male or Female, Sat age 

sell the “ LrrFE oF GENERAL U. 8, Grant,” by J. S.C. Abbott. 

New work. * People’s Edition.” Vrice suited to the times. 
Address . B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass, 


MHXNUITION FREE.—A Normal Class of twenty 
upils will be formed at the opening of the Spring Term 

of the Hudson River Institute, April 6. Address REY. 

ALONZO FLACK, Claverack, Columbia County, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED for_a_ Book entitled A 
2 PICTURE OF THE 
DESOLATED STATES, and the Work of Restoration. Every 
yoter needs it before Nov. 1868. Freight, largest commit 
sions, and a premium of $500 paid. For particulars 
Address L. STEBBINS, Hartford, Conn. 


ue AMERICAN HORSE AND CATTLE DOC- 
TOR, by Geo. H, Dadd, Veterinary Surgeon, is the best 
selling book ever published. We offer rare inducements to 
good canvassing Agents, Address 
E. D. NORTON, General Agent, Cuba, N. Y. 


GGS FROM PREMIUM FOWLS, From Brah- 

mas (2nd step from imported stock) weighing from 20 to 
28 pounds per pair, Superior White d Black Spanish. 
Yellow legged Leghorn,(from Dr.Lord’simportation), White 
Crested Poland, and Aylesbury ducks, packed and delivered 
to express at $1.50 per dozen. Send with stamp for circular 
to ALEX. RANKIN, ROCHESTER, Mass. 


VGGS from White Cochin; also, from Silver 
Spangled Top-knot Polands, perpetual layers, (perfect 
beauties), $3 per doz., delivered at Express Office. 
C. S. BETTS, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Alsike Clover. 


New crop, packages containing 1 pound, mailed to any 
address upon receipt of $1.00. Prices for larger quantities 
will be given upon application. 

B, K. BLISS & SON, 


41 Park Row, New York. 
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WANTED, 
Southern and Western Real Estate, 
Plantations, Farms, Mineral and Timber Lands, 
ON OR NEAR 
RAILROADS OR NAVIGABLE WATERS, 
AND HEALTHY LOCALITIES. 
sarnest to sell, having clear titles, (and none oth- 
Rages please address me immediately, giving very full 
fescription of property offered for sale, lowest price, cash 
required on t iking deed, and most liberal terms for payment 
of valance, with brief outline or abstract of title, 
E. M. BROWN, 
Reai Estate Broker, 
No. 121 Nassau Street, New York City. 








pe 
ATENT BRASS PADLOCKS of all sizes, for 
fruit boxes, milk cans, barns, stables, henneries, gates, 

eattle yards, &c. Strong, safe, durable, and do not rust. 

Catalogues mailed, H, RITCHIE & CO., Newark, N. J. 


THE PRINCE AMONG JUVENILES ! 


Two Handsome Steel Engravings, 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, 
ENTITLED, 
“The Royal Children,” and ‘Willie the Newsboy,” 
(e-Given away for every new subscriber. 2g 
Great Success of Volume xii., 1868. 


OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR. 


One of the Very Best, Cheapest and Handsomest Boys’ and 
Girls’ Magazines in the World. 

The Children are in rhapsodies over it. The grown-up 
folks are delighted, and the press everywhere has pronounced 
it*THE VERY BEST AND CHEAPEST.” 

Beautifully illustrated, and a cover printed in color every 
month. (Good, fresh MUSIC in every number, 

Some of the best and most popular writers in this country 
contribute regularly, among whom are Jacob Abbot, 8. 4. W. 
Benjamin, Alice Cary, Geo. S. Burleigh, James Barron Hope, 
Luella Clark, Alerander Clark, Sophie May, Geo. F. Root, 
Karl Reden, Mrs. C. H. Giidersleeve, August Bell, &c. 

PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 

CABINET ORGANS, for your Home Circle, Church, 
School-Room or Sabbath-School. SEWING MACHINEs, for 
your Families. Books, MustcaL, MATHEMATICAL and PaHt- 
LOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, SILVER WARE &¢c. For instance: 

(B-PELovBET's latest improved Five Octave CABINET 
ORGANS, solid walnut case, the regular retail price of which 
is $130, will be sent for Fifty subscribers, at $1 each, and $65 
jncash ! 

(a WHEELER & WILSoON’s highest premium SEWING Ma- 
CHINES, Worth $55, will be sent for Fifty subscribers, at $1 
each, and $15 in cash and many other useful articles in like 
roportion. Terms—$1.25 a year, with the two Premium 
ingravings. To Clubs, $1 each subscription, with Premium. 

Send Ten Cents for a Sample Number and full instructions 
toagents, Agents Wanted at every Town, Post-Office and 
School in the United States. Address 
J.W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 424 Walnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONANT’S BINDER. 
A cheap and durable meth- 
od of binding Magazines, Pa- 
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Saturday, & 
‘Oo. 314, 
MORENO, CC... 055:00500% 75¢. 
No. 4, For the “Agriculturist,” 
ES eae 5c 
No.5, For Harper’s Weekly, 
Scientific American, &¢.$1.25 
Music size—Sheet Music. . $1.00 
Sent’post-paid by R.CONANT, 
Jr., 39 Nassau-st., N. Y. Amer- 
ican News Co., and New York 
News Co., Trade Agents. “We 
can recommend it as being 
just thething for preserving 
Magazines perfect and clean.’’—Gardeners’ Monthly, 


| pers, &e. Extremely simple. 
New numbers can be added as 

2 received, 

Bie No.1, Adapted to “Our Young 

x Folks,” and similar sized 

4 VS eee eee 50c. 

g No. 2, For the Atlantic, Iar- 

¥ per, Godey, &¢........ -50¢. 

My No. 3, For Riverside, 

Z 

» 

4 

x 

ZI 
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OOK AGENTS WANTED—For Dr. WILLIAM 
MS SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.—Written by 
10 of the most distinguished Divines,in Europe and Ameri- 
ca. Illustrated with over 125 Steel ‘and Wood Engravings. 
In one large octavo volume, Price, $3.50. The only edition 
Published in America condensed by Dr. Smith's own hand. 
Ve employ no General Agents and offer extra inducements 
to Agents dealing with us. Send for descriptive circulars, 
and see our terms, J.B. BULR & CO., Publishers, 

Hartford, Conn, 





ANTED—AGENTS, 

‘ In all parts of the United States for our new work 

PEOPLE'S BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY,” containing over 
eighty sketches of eminent persons of all ages and countries; 
women as well as nen, a handsome Octavo book of about 
600 pages, illustrated with beautiful steel engravings; writ- 
ten by JAMES PARTON, the most popular of living 
authors, whose name willinsure for it a rapid sale. Send 
for descriptive circular, and see our EXTRA terms. A. S. 
HALE & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn, 


SI D THE BEST! BEST!! and most 
M of richly illustrated Magazine for Children is 
HE NURSERY, $150 a year, Send fora —- dt shall 
cost you nothing, See Premiums for 1868, Address, 
J. L. SHOREY, PUBLISHER, 
13 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





Pe ea, cesta J. 
T° BEE KEEPERS.—Send stamp to the small- 
A est business man in the world for his Circular of The 
Merican Bee Hive, Harrison Bee Feeder, Italian Bees, and 
the Bee-Keeper's Text Book. Address 
COL, JOS. LEFFEL, Springfield, Ohio. 


aig 
999 SUBSCRIBERS to the Agriculturist 
th should refertto page 118, March No., and note 

¢ low prices for Sood plants therein offered b 


bd 
OHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 

















In the last number of HANEY's 
was given an explanation of 
feat of suspending a living 
air without apparent support. 
ent number we fully explain , | 
startling trick of the “ Human \X 
ing in the Air”—a moving, 
head with no visible body, 
above the spectators’ heads, 
the commands of the exhibit- 
is, has puzzled thousands; and 

this awe-inspiring mystery has < 
ed,(in all the principal cities,) \N 
the most in- « ne: 

ishment. It has s \ 

been explained, 
now to gratify 
well as to 





















JOURNAL 
the famous 
/ erson in mid 
ax WN n the pres- 
ain \ the still more 


living human 

S floating 
Sand obeying 
Nor. What it 
wherever 


it hascreated 
\\ tense aston- 
NY never before 

and we do so 
curiosity, as 
our younger 






readers. — Beside these entertain- 

ing trifles - which are given in Ha- 
NEY's JOUR- NAL, the reader will find 
a large number of useful recipes, im- 
portant discoy- eries in the various 
trades and arts, information about many 
subjects of in- terest, helps for the 


young and sug- 
achieving suc- 
cleson subjects / 


gestions to aid them in 
cess in life, useful arti- 
of interest to farmers, 
storekeepers, Ss“ Ww manufacturers, young 
men striving to 'f N\\ win their way to wealth 
and honor; in ~ Sea short, a valuable and in- 
teresting journal,in which nearly every person will find 
something interesting or valuable to him. Even the children 
are not forgotten, and pictures, puzzles, and other attrac- 
tions for the young are included in HANEY’s JOURNAL. 

The best articleon Fish Culture appeared in the March 
number, 

HANEY's JOURNAL iscarefully edited, and numbers among 
its contributors the ablest writers on the various subjects 
treated. The author of the celebrated work ** Rogues and 
Rogueries,” is employed to investigate and show up all 
humbugs and swindles, and this department of HANEY’s 
JOURNAL keeps the reader fully posted on all deceptive and 
fraudulent schemes. Our large circulation enables us to 
spend more in making HANEY’s JOURNAL a first-rate, relia- 
ble journal, than is expended on many high-priced papers. 
That HANEY’s JOURNAL gives satisfaction, is proved by the 
fact that of the many new subscribers received this year, 
only one expressed himself disappointed with the paper and 
desired his subscription money returned in accordance with 
the offer made to our subscribers, 

have received many highly complimentary letters 
from all_parts of the country, but have no room to publish 
them. e thank the writers, however, for their kind words, 
and we feel greatly encouraged to know our effort to make 
a good paper at a price all can afford, is so popular. The 
success of HANEY’S JOURNAL has been even greater than 
we had expected. 

The following is but a sample of many letters received 
by us. Weselect it merely because the writer isso widely 
known. It was entirely unsolicited, and, we doubt not, ex- 
presses the writer’s unprejudiced opinion: 

NEw York, Feb. 8, 1868, 
303 East 18th street. 

Gentlemen :—Enclosed is one dollar, for which please send 
a copy of HANEY’s JOURNAL for one year, toeach of the 
following persons: * * * Your second number is capital 
—even better than your first. In fact, HANEY’s JOURNAL 
is the best two cents’ worth of periodical reading that I ever 
saw. I do not see what can prevent you from having half a 
million readers, ery truly yours, 

JAMES PARTON, 


$40,000,000 

and howaman earned if. Mr. Alexander T. Stewart, the 
New York millionaire, is the subject of the nea Hy in the 
present number, in the series of “Rich Men of the World 
and how they Gained their Wealth.” It is the first entirely 
authentic Mogrephy of the ‘“‘ Dry Goods Prince” that has 
ever been published. No youngmancan fail to derive profit 
from reading how the Successful Men of the World acquired 
their Fortunes. 

In the April number will appear a brilliant sketch of the 
Railway King, Cornelius Vanderbilt ; and this will be fol- 
lowed by one of H. B. CLAFLIN, the REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN MERCHANT. 

These sketches are very INTERESTING and USEFUL to 
all young men who have their way in the world to make. 








Many of the Agriculturist readers will be interested in 
knowing that AUNT E, alady whose articles are al- 
ways read with pleasure, and whose charming and peculiar 
style is excelled by no other writer—is a contributor to Ha- 
NEY’S JOURNAL. In the April number she has something to 
say to young men who are, or who expect to be,in love 
which évery young man so situated, or so expecting, should 
be sure to read. Perhaps in the next number Aunt Sue will 
take the girls in hand in the same manner. 





HANEY’s JOURNAL is a moderate sized, illustrated month- 
ly, handsomely printed on fine, heavy, white paper. 

in order to place it within the reach of all, and secure an 
enormous circulation, we have put the price at only 25 cts. 
fora Whole Year. Single copies may be had of any news- 
dealer, No gratis samples under any circumstances, and no 
orders received for less than — ; 

Remember, only 25 cents for HANEY's JOURNAL for the 
Whole Year. Is it not truly a marvel of cheapness? And 
remember, its low price is the least of the attractions of 
HANEY's JouRNAL. Send along your quarters to 

HANEY & CO., 119 Nassausest., New York. 


THE AMERICAN 
FRUIT CULTURIST, 


BY JOHN J. THOMAS. 


Is a superb book of over 500 pages, profusely illustrated 
with 480 accurate wood engravings. 

It contains practical directions for the Propagation and 
Culture of Fruit Trees, and Small Fruits in the 


Nursery, Orchard, and Garden. 
And is richly bound in extra muslin, full gilt back. Sent 
free by mail on receipt of $3.00, by 
WM. WOOD & CO., Publishers, New York. 


00K AGENTS WANTED-—For Dr. WIL- 
: LIAM SMITHS DICTIONARY of THE 
BIBLE.— Written by 70 of the most distinguished Divines 
in Europe and America. Tllustratec with over 125 Steel and 
Wood Engravings. In one large Oetavo volume. Price, $3.50. 
THE ONLY EDITION PUBLISHED FN AMERICA, CONDENSED BY 
Dr. SMITH’s OWN HAND. We employ no General Agents 
and offer Extra inducements to Agents dealing with us. 

Sénd for descriptive Cireulars, and see our terms, 
J. B. BURR & CO., Publishers, 

Hartford, Conn. 














The Fireside Companion. 


The Extraordinary Success of this popular Family Paper 
is owing entirely to the fact, that it comes up to the expec- 
tation of every family. The stories are by the most distin- 
guished authors. Its sketches are full of life and vigor,—its 
editorials brilliant,—its illustrations the best in the country, 
and its reading matter so varied and interesting, that the 

aper is pronounced by all who have examined it, as the 

1andsomest and best family paper extant. 
n No, 24, to issued — 4th, we shall commence the 
sear oe of the best Indian story—without exception— 
hat has ever appearéd in America, We have procured the 
exclusive right of pupliehing it at an immense expense—and 
the readers of the FIRESIDE COMPANION will agree with 
us as to what we have said of it. 

That the public may have an inkling of the story, we give 
a few extracts below. 

“ What’s the matter, Tom Bruce?” said the father, eyeing 
him with surprise. 

“ Matter enough,” responded the younz 
of mingled awe and delight; “the Jib 

eaiy ” 


again! 

“Whar ?” cried the Senior eagerly,—“ not in our limits ?” 

‘* No, by Jehoshaphat!” replied Tom; “but nigh enough 
to be neighborly,—on the north bank of Kenluck, whar he 
has left his mark right in the middle of the road, as fresh as 
though it war but the work of the morning !” 

“ Anda clear mark, Tom ?—no mistake in it ?” 

“Right toan iota!” said the young man; ‘‘a reggelar 
cross on the breast, and a good tomahawk dig right through 
the skull; anda long-legg’d fellow too, that looked as though 
he might have fou’t old Sattan himself!” 

“It’s the Jibbenainosay, sure enough ; and so good Iuck to 
him,” cried the commander; “ thar’s a harricane coming !" 

“Who is the J ibbenainosay ?” demanded Forrester, 

“Who?” cried Tom Bruce; “ Why, Nick—Nick of the 
Woods.” 

“ And who, if you please, is Nick of the Woods?” 

“Thar,” replied the Junior, with another grin, “thar, 
stranger, you're too hard for me. Some think one thing, 
and some another ; but thar’s many reckon he’s the devil.” 

“ And his mark, that you were talking ofin such mysteri- 
ous terms,—what is that ?” - 

“Why, a dead Injun, to be sure, with Nick’s mark on him, 
—a knife-cut, or a brace of ’em, over the ribs in the shape of 
a cross, That’s the way the Jibbenainosay marks all the 
meat ot his killing, It has been a whole year now, since we 
h’ard of him.” 

“Captain,” said the elder Bruce, “you don’t seem to un- 
derstand the affa’r altogether; but if you were to ask Tom 
about the Jibbenainosay till doomsday, he could tell you no 
more than he has told already. You must know, thar’s a 
creatur’ of some sort or other, that ranges the wood round 
about our station h’yar, keeping a sort of guard over us like, 
and killing all the brute Injuns that ar’ onlucky enough to 
come in his way, besides scalping them, and marking them 
with his mark,’ The Injuns call him Jibbenainosay, or a 
word of that natur’, which them that knows more about 
the Injun gabble than I do, say means the spirit-that-walks, 
and if I can believe any such lying devils as Injuns, he is 
neither man nor beast, but a oe ghost or devil, that knife 
cannot harm, nor bullet touch.” 

“But,” continued the Colonel, turning to his son, “‘ who 
brouglt this news, Tom ?” 

“ Captain Ralph,—Roaring Ralph Stackpole,” replied Tom 
Bruce, with a knowing and humorous look, 

“ What!” cried the er in sudden alarm: ‘‘ Look te the 


hagere, Som. 

By this time they were ae company, where Ralph 
was amusing the young men with the restlessness and grace 
of a jumping Jack. 

As soon as he saw the commander of the station approach- 
ing, he cleared the throng around him by a skip and a hop, 
seized the Colonel by the hand, and doing the same with the 
soldier, before Roland could repel him, as he would have 
done, exclaimed: “Glad to see you, Cunnel;—same to you, 
Stranger—W hat’s the news from Virginnie? Stranger, my 
name’s Ralph Stackpole, and I’m a ring-tailed squealer !” 

“Then, Mr. Ralph Stackpole, the ring-tailed squealer,” said 
Roland, disengaging his hand, “be so good as to pursue your 
business, wiihout regarding or taking any notice of me.” 

“Tarnal death to me!” cried the Captain of Horse-thieves, 
indignant at the rebuff, “I’m a gentleman, and my name is 
Fight! Foot and hand, tooth and nail, claw and mud- 
scraper, knife, gun, and tomahawk, or any other way = 
choose to take me, I’m your man! Cock-a-doodle-do,’ ee- 
ing that the company enjoyed the scene, he continued, 
**Whar's your buffalo-bull to cross horns with the roarer of 


ome with a grin 
enainosay is up 


* Salt River? Whar’'s your full-blood colt, that can shake a sad- 


die off? h’yar’s an old nag can kick off the top a buck-eye ! 
Whar’s your cat of the Knobs? Your wolf of the Rolling 
Prairies ? h’yar’s the old brown b’ar can chaw the bark off a 
gum-tree! H’yar’sa man for you, Tom Bruce! Same to 
you, Sim Roberts! to you, Jimmy Bignose! to you, and to 
you, and to you! Ar’ntI a ring-tailed squealer? Can go 
down Salt on my back, and swim up the Ohio! Whar’s the 
man to fight roaring Ralph Stackpole ?” 

“If you're ralely ripe for a fight, Roaring Ralph,” cried 
Tom Bruce the younger, “here comes the very man for you. 
Look, boys, thar’ comes Bloody Nathan!” 

“ Whar’s the feller?” cried Captain Stackpole, springing 
six feet into the air. and uttering a whoop of anticipated 
triumph. “I've heerd of the brute, and, tarnal death to me, 
but I'm his super-superior! Show me the critter, and let me 

y! Cock-a-doodle-doo !” 

This wonderful story will be commenced in No. 24 0f the 
Fireside Companion, to be issued April 4th. 


TERMS OF THE FIRESIDE COMPANION. 


One Number, one year, 52 copies................ $3.00 
Four Numbers, * i OS § a Mi detaaanead 10.00 
Nine Numbers, “ i 2 LEI EE: 00 


20. 
GEORGE MUNRO & CO., 
137 William-st., New-York. 


WANTED. 


ACENTS TO SELL SMITH’S 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


It contains OVER ONE THOUSAND closely printed, 
double column, octavo es, from new electroty pe plates, on 
rood paper, and is appropriately illustrated with over TWO 
{UNDRED engravingson STEEL AND WOOD, and a serics 
of fine authentic maps. NOT BE DECEIVED. 

owing. to the wnprecedented popularity ot this work, a 
small English abridgment adapted to_ juvenile readers, 
in duodecimo form, of about pages, has been reprinted 
by another firm in larger type, and spread over octavo 
pages, evidently—by making a book larger than its original 
—to give the impression that it is our edition. To those who 
desire this j uvenile edition, we will, early in March, furnish 
the English work, far superior to the American, at $2.75 per 
Re, Send for circulars giving full particulars. SS. S. 
SCRANTON & CO., Publishers, 126 Asylum Street, 

Hartford, Conn. 


REATEST WONDER OF THE AGE.—Invis- 
ible Photographs; a packag 2 of them sent postage paid 
for 25 cts. Address W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 
Agents supplied at $2 per dozen packages. 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


HAVE RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARCOES 
OF THE FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by ship Golden State. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by ship George Shotton. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
trict of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and delica- 
cy of flavor, 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving outof the account entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors. 

ist. The American honse in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in’China. 

2d. “The Banker makes Jarge profits upon the foreign ex- 
change used in the purghase of Teas. 

Sd. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases, 

4th, On its arrival here it issold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1000 to 
2000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 

yrocer in lots tosuithis trade, ata profit of about, 10 per 
cent, 

jth, The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it tothe Consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When yon have added to these EranT profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has topay. And now we propose toshow why 
we can sell so very mach lower than other dealers, 


We propose to doaway with-all these arog i 
brokerages, : i 
the exception of a small vend gsion paid for par “ 
our correspondents jn China and Japan, one cartage, and h 
sin:ul profit to ourselyes—which, on our large sales, will 
auinply pay us, 

sy our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the saine price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our ware- 
houses in this city. 

For manner of getting up Clubs, see former advertisement 
in this paper. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send Post-oflice Drafts or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by express ; 
but larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on 
delivery. 

Ilereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Onur profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for Clabs less than $30. 

Parties gettmg their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Custom House stores to our Warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we scll to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs. 
They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


‘ 





PRICK. LIST OF_ TEAS: 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 # BD. 

MIXED, (Greén and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per B. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), Wc., Wec., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 9e., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound. 

TNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound, 

Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by pur- 
chasing their Teas of this Company. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 80c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 80c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


ROASTED (Unground) 30c., 35¢c., best 40c. per Ib. 
GREEN (Unroasted) 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 


— 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large 


number reside, by Clubbing together, can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one-third (beside the Express charges,) by 
sending directly to “The Great American 
Tea Company.” 


BEWARE of all Concerns that advertise themselves as | 


branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either | 


wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 

Post-Office orders and Drafts, make payable to the order 
of “Great American Tea Company.” Direct letters and 
orders to the (as below, no more, no less) 
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Ly METCALF & SON, 101 Union-8t., Boston, Mass. 


SAVE MONEY AND TIME . 


BY USING THE IMPROVED SILVER’S PATENT BROOM 
Warranted the CHEAPEST, BEST, and MOST BEAUTE 
FUL BROOM in America. It is 80 simple that a child’ can, 
put it port and the brush ig 9 
elastic that it wears twice ag lon 
sweeps with half the effort, and does 
not wear the carpet one-fourth ag 
fast as the old-fash onedTied Broom 
thus saving time and money, ‘ 

lion, Horace Greeley says; “] pre. 
dict its success.” The American 
Agriculturist says, July, 1867, p, 94. 
» They are adopted as & Family In, 
stitution.” The American Inst! tute 
Farmers’ Club says: “ With Silver's 
Patent a child ten years old ean 
. ake a new broom in ten minutes” 

The Patent Brass Metallic Parts, 
/ which last a lifetime, sent to Far. 

mers, (where we have no Agenta) 

with full instructions for making theirown Brooms, by maj 
pre-paid, for $1.25, package best Broom-corn Seed, 1 cents 
extra, or the agent's complete outfit, by express, for $2, AN 
AGENT WANTED in every county. Last year 350 agents 
were selling it, making $5 to $15 per day. At our REDUCED 
PRICES 500 more can do as well this year. 

For full particulars send for our new illustrated cireu} 
naming the first, second, and third choice of counties, to ¢ 
A. CLEGG & Co,, 207 Fulton-st., (P. O. Box 5985,) New York’ 
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Market. It has taken the PREMIUM wherever‘and wher. 


ever tested, both in this country and Enrope. There are six different sizes, made of the best Steel and wooded 
with the best timber, aud adapted to general use in the 
Northern, Western, and Southern States. 


Warranted to do good work in the most sticky soil. 


REMINGTON 


MANUFACTURED BY THE : 


AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


ILION, N. ¥. 
Also Steel Hoes, both Socket and Solid Shank.’ 
CULTIVATORS, CULTIVATOR TEETH, CULTIVATOR POINTS, 


OTH DIAMOND 


HORSE HOES, SHOVEL PLOW BLADES, 
THE CELEBRATED SHARES’ 


AND OVAL, 


ALL_ SIZES, STEEL 
COULTER HARROW. 


TEETII FOR 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
F, T. WOODFORD, General Agent, 


‘Corner of Fayette and Seneca Streets, UTICA, N. Y. | 


AGENTS 


FOR NEW YORK CITY 


GRIFFING & CO. 
Agricultural Implement and Seed Warehouse. . 
58 & 60 Courtlandt-Street, New York. 








No. 1 Peruvian, a pure artiele, : RG 
Soluble Phospho-Peruvian, 
Ammoniated Soluble Pacific Guanos, 
Carribean Sea and Carolina Phosphates, 
Fish Guano and Ground Land Plaster. 

The SOLUBLE PHOSPHO-PERUVIAN and AMMONI- 
ATED SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANOS are exeeedingly ex- 
céllent compounds, rich in BONE PHOSPHATE (rendered 
soluble) PERUVIAN GUANO, ANIMAL MATTER, and 
other valnable ingredients, constituting rare STANDARD 
FERTILIZERS, adapted to all soflg*and crops, and highly 
recommended by all who have used them. 

For sale in quantities to sult purchasers... Apply to 

@. B. SARDY, 
58 South St.,cor. Wall, N. Y. 





RASPBERRIES, 


The Clarke stands gmong Raspberries of all others asthe 
Bartlett. pear does aniong pears. Eminent Pomologists at- 


Knowiedge it by acclamation to be the most hardy, 
highest flavored and the most productive Bespher as in- 
trodnced, The Clarke originated in this vicinity. My plants 


are propagated from a plant obtained from the original stock 
six years since, and are warranted genuine. Cirenlar and 
testimonials sent, if desired. A few thousand Concord and 
Hartford Prolific grape vines that must be sold, 

LYMAN BASSETT, North Haven, Conn, 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Téfe, furnishes 





plans and advice for laying out Public and Private ground? _ 


of every description. Refers to John M. Forbes, Nathgniet 
Thayer, Boston, F, G. Shaw, New York, 0. S. Hubbell, Phil- 
adelphia, G. T. Fletcher, Indianapolis, Ind, 

Office 40 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


SECRET SAFES 


For the safe-keeping of Valuable Papers, Jewels, &. 

These Safes are water-proof, and may be secreted imme 

ground or elsewhere. SECRET SAFE COMPANY, 
Agents wanted, 254 Brostway, opposite City Hall. 4 
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